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PREFACE. 


SF  history  is  ever  made  attractive  to  the 
young,  it  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  by 
means  of  its  picturesque,  dramatic,  and  object- 
ive qualities.  Dry  names,  dates,  and  philo- 
sophic dissertations  will  never  arouse  the  curi- 
osity and  interest  of  youthful  minds. 

With  this  conviction  I have  endeavored  to 
place  in  the  foreground,  as  well  as  my  small 
limits  allowed,  the  figure  of  the  great  English 
Queen  with  some  of  the  personages  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  some  of  the  principal  events 
of  her  reign.  But  I wish  to  say  here  distinct- 
ly that  this  is  in  no  sense  an  historical  ro- 
mance— that  every  line  of  these  pages  has  been 
written  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  facts 
of  history. 
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Preface. 


The  one  lesson  which  the  Past  so  eloquently 
teaches  the  Present  is  that  the  world  has  been 
growing  happier  and  better:  that  heroism,  con- 
stancy, and  faith  in  God  sowed  the  seeds  of  that 
great  harvest  which  we  are  reaping  in  the  free- 
dom and  blessings  of  To-day. 
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ELIZABETH  TUDOR: 

THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  WOMAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SAM  to  tell  you  now  the  story  of  the  great- 
est queen,  of  the  greatest  woman  in  many 
respects,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  story  opens  with  a terrible  tragedy.  I 
want  you  to  see  it  all  just  as  it  happened  in  that 
pleasant  English  May  morning  of  1536.  There 
it  lies,  away  off  in  the  dusty  centuries,  and  yet  it 
was  just  as  real  as  to-day,  you  know,  to  those  who 
lived  and  acted,  and  were  glad  and  sorry  in  it. 
I always  think  of  that  May  morning,  with  soft 
fleecy  clouds  lying  low  about  the  horizon,  and 
the  larks  singing  away  up  in  the  glad  blue  air, 
and  the  hawthorn  hedges  all  in  blossom,  and  ly- 
ing like  great  snow-drifts  piled  round  the  green 
fields.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  I had  only 
to  sit  still  and  listen  and  I could  hear  the  happy 
plow-boy  whistling  as  he  turns  up  the  soil  in 
that  old  English  morning,  so  full  of  light  and 
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bloom  and  gladness,  that  one  not  knowing  might 
fancy  there  could  be  in  it  no  room  for  any  grief 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  heart  of  the  great  city  of  London — 
the  richest  city  of  Europe  at  that  time — stood 
still  with  pity  and  terror  on  this  morning.  No- 
body thought  how  the  blue  sky  smiled  over- 
head, or  the  silver  Thames  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine,  or  what  a picture  the  white  sails  and 
the  sea  of  tall  masts  made  as  they  appeared 
on  the  beautiful  river.  The  one  thought  and  the 
one  feeling  which  held  possession  of  London 
this  nineteenth  morning  of  May,  1536 — you 
must  not  forget  the  date — left  no  room  for  any 
other. 

The  grim  old  Tower  which  stands  on  the  riv- 
er bank  has  witnessed  many  a tragedy,  but  it  has 
never  looked  down  on  such  a scene  as  that 
which  opens  on  the  Tower-green  a little  before 
the  clock  strikes  twelve.  On  those  battlements 
stands,  motionless  as  a statue,  a cannoneer  with 
smoking  linstock,  ready  to  tell  the  shuddering 
city  when  all  is  over. 

Around  that  green  are  gathered  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard  and  a crowd  of  citizens,  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  splendid  robes  of  office,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  guilds,  and  the  aldermen ; all  assem- 
bled to  witness  such  a spectacle  as  England  had 
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never  seen  before,  the  head  which  only  a few 
days  ago  wore  the  crown  about  to  be  laid  upon 
the  scaffold.  This  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
green,  and  on  it  are  assembled,  by  the  king’s  de- 
sire, his  prime-minister,  and  at  this  time  favor- 
ite counselor,  Cromwell ; also  the  king’s  broth- 
er-in-law, the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Mary 
Tudor,  and  the  young  handsome  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Henry’s  illegitimate  son,  now  regarded 
as  heir  to  the  throne. 

Every  breath  is  held  in  suspense,  and  every 
eye  is  fixed  on  this  stately  group  upon  the 
scaffold,  until,  a little  while  before  twelve  o’clock, 
the  great  portals  are  thrown  open,  and,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Anne  Boleyn  comes  forth  in  her  youth  and  love- 
liness to  her  death.* 

What  stern  man  amid  that  assembled  crowd 
could  gaze  upon  her  except  through  tears  of 
pity ! She  looked  a queen  even  in  that  dreadful 
moment.  The  singular  charm  and  grace,  which 
no  historian  can  fitly  describe,  which  had  mount- 
ed her  on  a throne,  and  brought  her  to  the 
scaffold  within  the  space  of  three  short  years, 
did  not  forsake  her  now.  She  walked  very  fee- 
bly it  is  true,  her  fair  face  in  its  white  calmness 
looking  paler  for  the  black  damask  robes  which 

• * See  Frontispiece. 
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she  wore.  Every  little  while  she  turned  and 
looked  back  at  her  four  weeping  ladies  who  fol- 
lowed her,  and  there  was  a strange,  pitiful  ques- 
tioning in  the  great  brown  eyes,  painted  a lit- 
tle while  ago  by  Holbein,  the  celebrated  court 
painter,  as  though  she  wondered  what  the  whole 
thing  meant,  and  whether  it  was  not  all  a fearful 
dream  from  which  she  must  awake. 

You  and  I are  not  here  now  to  settle  the 
problem  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  greatest  historian  of  modern  times  has 
summed  up  her  case  and  solemnly  recorded 
his  verdict  against  her.  Yet,  for  all  that,  the 
world  does  not  seem  to  accept  the  sentence 
which  rings  through  his  glowing,  masterful 
English.  Having  studied  the  question  on  both 
sides,  I,  for  one,  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
she  was  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against 
her.  That  Henry  VIII.  believed  her  so  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible.  Her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  high  estate,  and  her  tragic  end,  all  plead 
for  her  at  the  bar  of  history ; but  she  is  no- 
where proved  to  have  been  a woman  of  fine 
and  lofty  character.  Had  she  been  this,  she 
could  not  have  carried  herself  with  such  indel- 
icate triumph  as  she  did  toward  the  wife  and 
queen  whom  she  supplanted.  Anne  Boleyn 
was,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  many  generous 
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and  attractive  qualities  ; but  she  seems  also  to 
have  had  glaring  faults.  There  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  have  been  something  coarse  in  the  fiber 
of  the  beautiful  woman  which  power  and  pros- 
perity developed.  That  she  was  vain,  greedy 
of  admiration  ; that  she  lacked  the  dignity  be- 
coming a queen  ; that  her  conduct,  in  her  high 
and  dangerous  position,  laid  her  open  to  scandal 
and  suspicion,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  She 
had  been  particularly  unfortunate,  too,  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  early  life.  The  daughter 
of  the  impoverished  English  nobleman,  who 
complained  that  at  the  time  of  her  birth  his  in- 
come only  amounted  to  fifty  pounds  a year, 
had  been  sent,  when  yet  a mere  child,  from  her 
quiet  home  among  the  pleasant  Kentish  fields 
and  orchards,  to  the  court  of  France.  Anne 
Boleyn  formed  one  of  the  train  of  Mary  Tudor 
when  the  young  princess  went  to  her  short- 
lived union  with  the  French  king.  The  maid-of- 
honor  did  not  return  with  her  mistress.  Heart 
and  mind,  at  a time  when  both  were  most  plas- 
tic, were  no  doubt  largely  shaped  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  Europe. 

The  young  English  maid-of-honor  returned 
to  her  native  land  a beautiful,  accomplished 
woman,  adding  to  her  native  charms  every 
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grace  of  the  elegant  foreign  circle  amid  which 
she  had  moved.  The  height  to  which  she  was 
suddenly  lifted  might  have  turned  the  steadiest 
brain ; for  never,  in  the  wildest  dream  of  her 
young  fancy,  could  Anne  Boleyn  have  aspired 
to  the  throne  and  scepter  of  her  sovereign.  In 
many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  high  and 
dangerous  place  to  which  Henry’s  passion  had 
exalted  her,  she  probably  lacked  the  strength  of 
character  and  solid  judgment  which  alone  could 
carry  her  safely  through  the  scenes  where  she 
played  her  part  so  fatally,  in  the  end,  to  herself. 
Perhaps  no  woman  could  have  long  held  the 
proud  and  jealous  Tudor.  But  indiscretions  and 
flirtations  on  the  part  of  his  queen  would  be 
certain  to  bring  down  on  her  head  the  fiercest 
wrath  of  that  relentless  nature.  And  Anne 
Boleyn’s  sole  security  was  in  his  favor ; when 
that  went,  all  must  go. 

Most  historians  agree  in  representing  Henry 
as  one  of  the  blackest  monsters  of  history.  As 
the  years  went  on,  the  vices  of  the  old  Tudor 
blood  worked  themselves  to  the  surface — the 
hardness,  the  arrogance,  the  cruelty,  that  bore 
down  every  thing  in  their  way.  The  virtues  of 
his  race — the  courage,  the  good  nature,  the  jolly, 
bluff  heartiness  which  made  him,  in  his  youth, 
the  pride  of  the  court  and  the  darling  of  his 
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people — seem  to  disappear  more  and  more  as 
years,  and  power  almost  absolute,  develop  the 
hardness  and  tyranny  inherent  in  him.  Yet  he 
waited  so  long  and  braved  so  much  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  it  seems  as  though  he  must,  in  his  way, 
have  loved  her.  No  doubt  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered  in  raising  the  nobleman’s  daugh- 
ter to  his  throne  only  roused  to  stronger  effort 
that  fierce  Tudor  will.  At  all  events,  whether 
it  was  partly  her  fault,  or  wholly  his,  the  mon- 
arch’s ardor  soon  changed  to  coldness,  and  from 
that  to  jealousy.  The  end  came,  swift  and  ter- 
rible. It  was  certain  to  with  such  a man  as 
Henry.  There  was  the  State  trial,  where  the 
hapless  queen  stood  at  the  bar,  a criminal,  to 
answer  a series  of  the  most  terrible  charges  ; 
and  which,  while  it  carefully  preserved  the  forms 
of  justice,  may  have  been  a mere  mockery,  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  the  king.  There  was 
the  terrible  doom,  falling  down  upon  the  fair 
head  that  had  scarcely  had  time  to  lay  off  its 
crown  ; and  a little  later  the  scaffold  on  the  green 
in  the  bright  May  morning,  and  the  figure  stand- 
ing there  in  black  damask,  and  the  motionless 
cannoneer  on  the  Tower  battlements  waiting  to 
tell  London  that  all  was  over. 

She  was  very  calm,  perhaps  the  calmest  of 
them  all;  looking  death  in  the  face,  know- 
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ing  there  was  no  hope  nor  reprieve  now.  She 
died  as  became  a queen,  this  daughter  of  the 
poor  English  nobleman,  the  proud  old  Howard 
blood  of  her  mother  coming  to  her  aid.  What 
thoughts  must  have  been  busy  with  her  soul  as 
she  stood  there  in  those  last  moments  fronting 
the  crowd ! 

Did  they  go  back  to  the  old  home  at  Blickling 
Hall,  where  she  first  saw  the  light,  and  among 
whose  majestic  oaks  and  chestnuts  she  sported 
away  her  happy  childhood  ? Did  she  think  of 
the  days  when  she  rode  down  to  Dover  in  the 
train  of  the  young  princess,  and  gazed  with  won- 
dering childish  eyes  on  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  that  time  ? Did  the  old  gay  life  at  the  F rench 
capital  come  up  again  with  its  pageants  and 
glitter,  and  all  its  long  holiday  of  grace  and 
beauty  ? Did  she  think  of  that  day,  after  her 
return  to  England,  when  she  stood  in  her  fa- 
ther’s pleasant  garden  at  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent, 
and  the  king’s  eyes  first  rested  upon  her  beauty? 
Did  that  other  nineteenth  of  May,  only  three 
years  ago,  rise  up  now  with  all  its  pomp  and 
splendor,  with  its  train  of  barges  and  bands  of 
music,  and  the  bells  ringing  from  all  the 
steeples,  and  the  thunders  of  the  shouting 
crowds,  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  from 
Greenwich  Castle  to  the  Tower  to  make  ready 
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for  her  coronation,  as  all  the  queens  of  England 
had  done  ? And  Henry  was  there  on  those 
very  stairs  waiting  for  her  with  joyful  impa- 
tience. Only  three  years  ago  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  to-day  she  was  to  die  like  this ! Did 
she  remember  another  day,  the  first  of  June, 
when  she  rode  through  the  city,  showing  her 
face  for  the  first  time  to  the  people  as  Queen 
of  England,  “ drawn  by  two  palfreys  in  white 
damask,”  the  golden  canopy  over  her  head 
making  music  with  its  silver  bells,  her  fair 
hair  flowing  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  the 
light  coronet  of  gold  and  diamonds  upon  her 
head  ? Did  she  remember  how  the  people 
went  wild  at  the  sight,  how  the  welcomes 
thundered  from  the  crowded  balconies,  and 
rung  through  the  streets,  and  pealed  from  the 
steeples,  as  she  rode  on  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  the  crown  was  set  upon  her  head,  and 
the  golden  scepter  placed  in  her  hand,  and 
she  mounted  the  throne,  and  sat  down  by 
Henry’s  side,  and  her  triumph  was  complete  ? 
Did  the  brief  morning  of  her  pride  and  power, 
which  was  to  end  in  a night  like  this,  flash  for 
a moment  before  the  doomed  woman’s  eyes  as 
she  stood  there  on  the  scaffold  in  the  bright 
May  morning,  a fair,  pathetic  figure,  as  she  was, 
to  stand  through  all  succeeding  time  ? 
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Nobody  knows  the  secret  thoughts  which 
crowded  the  soul  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  that  awful 
moment.  If  she  remembered  these  things,  they 
must  have  seemed  to  her  like  the 

“ Empty  pageant  of  a dream.” 

But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  : she  thought 
in  that  dying  hour  of  a little  girl  only  two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  with  golden  curls,  and 
bright  dark  eyes,  and  something  of  her  moth- 
er’s grace,  and  something  of  the  old  Tudor 
spirit  dawning  in  her  young  face.  They  had 
called  this  child  Elizabeth,  after  the  king’s 
mother.  Born  to  the  English  throne,  the  cloud 
of  her  mother’s  dishonor  had  settled  about  her 
young  life,  though  she  was  in  happy  ignorance 
that  day,  away  off  at  Langley  under  the  care  of 
good  Lady  Margaret  Bryan,  and  already  learn- 
ing the  soft  prattle  of  her  English  tongue.  O 
childish  lips,  on  whose  words  was  yet  to  hang 
the  fate  of  nations  ! 

But  the  dreadful  drama  on  the  scaffold  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Tower  goes  on.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn’s  last  words,  as  she  stood  there,  ring 
down  the  years  with  a tender  pathos,  out  of 
that  far-off  spring  noonday  : “ Christian  people, 
I am-  come  to  die.  And  according  to  law  and 
by  law  I am  judged  to  death,  and  therefore  I 
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will  speak  nothing  against  it.  If  any  person 
will  meddle  of  my  cause,  I require  him  to  judge 
the  best.  And  thus  I take  my  leave  of  the 
world  and  of  you ; and  I heartily  desire  you  all 
to  pray  for  me.  O Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 
To  God  I commend  my  soul.” 

Whether  guilty  or  innocent,  she  did  not  de- 
clare ; but,  in  either  case,  she  could  not  have 
spoken  more  wisely  or  simply.  She  spoke,  too, 
the  old  chronicles  tell  us,  with  a smile  on  the 
pallid  face.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past 
now.  Then,  with  the  very  hands  which  only  a 
few  days  before  had  set  the  crown  of  England 
on  her  head,  she  took  the  linen  cap  which  one 
of  her  attendants  gave  her,  and  gathered  her 
beautiful  dark  hair  beneath  it. 

They  took  the  ermine  cloak,  which  only 
queens  could  wear,  from  her  shoulders,  and 
she  laid  her  fair  head  down  on  the  block,  quietly 
as  though  she  had  been  going  to  sleep,  and 
in  a moment  the  single  loaded  cannon  on 
the  Tower  battlement  told  the  great  city  that 
all  was  over.  The  executioner  did  his  work 
with  one  blow.  She  had  a little  neck  she  told 
Mr.  Slingston,  the  Tower-keeper,  that  very 
morning  before  they  led  her  out  to  die,  putting 
her  hands  around  it,  with  a laugh  which  must 

have  seemed  sadder  than  any  tears. 
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And  that  May  night  the  post-riders  were 
clattering  into  the  towns  and  villages  all  over 
Merry  England  with  the  tidings  that  her  queen 
had  been  beheaded  that  day  at  noon.  And 
when  they  listened,  all  kindly  souls  of  men  and 
women  must  have  thought  of  that  little  girl  just 
two  years  and  eight  months  old  under  Lady 
Margaret  Bryan’s  care.  In  the  crowded  years 
to  come  that  little  girl  must  have  thought  of  it 
sometimes,  too  ; not  often,  perhaps.  She  was 
not  a woman  given  to  dwelling  in  the  past ; 
she  lived  in  the  present,  and  sentiment  was 
not  in  the  Tudor  genius : it  was  robust,  prac- 
tical, of  solid  English  grain.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  times,  I am  certain,  in  her  life,  when 
the  thoughts  of  the  woman  went  back  and 
groped  through  her  childhood,  seeking  to  recall 
this  day.  Most  likely  it  lay  just  beyond  the 
border-line  of  her  memory,  but  she  must  have 
thought  with  unutterable  sadness  of  her  fair 
young  mother  on  the  scaffold  in  the  bright 
May  sunshine,  and  pitied  that  baby-girl  who 
was  learning  in  happy  ignorance  to  lisp  the 
first  words  of  her  native  tongue. 

And  so,  the  story  which  I am  to  tell  you  of 
this  great  woman  and  queen  opens  with  her 
mother’s  death  on  the  scaffold. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

|>Jn)ERHAPS  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  pause 
a moment  and  glance  at  that  old  English 
life  which  lies  so  far  away  in  the  dust  and 
mosses  of  the  dead  centuries. 

One  side  of  that  ancient  time  is  very  beaur 
tiful.  We  know  how  Shakspeare  and  Scott 
have  written  and  sung  of  it.  No  wonder  it 
enchants  our  imagination  with  its  pictures  of 
gray  castles  and  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  the  old 
vaulted  halls  that  rung  with  the  sound  of  armed 
knights  and  shone  with  the  faces  of  lovely 
women.  That  old  picturesque  life  thrills  and 
dazzles  us.  We  almost  wish  it  was  back  again  as 
we  read  of  the  long,  stately  trains  which  poured 
out  from  the  castle  gates  to  the  tournament 
and  the  chase,  and  we  seem  to  catch  the  faint 
echo  of  the  bugle  and  “ the  sound  of  the  hunts- 
man’s horn  among  the  hills,”  and  hear  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  as  they  thundered  through  the  forest. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  Alas ! 
I shall  have  a great  deal  of  that  “ other  side  ” 
to  show  you  in  the  course  of  this  story,  which 
brings  upon  its  stage  so  many  characters  and 
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scenes  full  of  all  that  is  noblest  as  well  as  all 
that  is  basest  in  human  nature.  Our  path  lies 
— you  must  never  forget  that — right  through 
the  heart  of  the  most  stirring  epoch  in  English 
history.  It  is  full  of  seething  and  change  and 
stormy  passions,  and  all  that  was  grandest  as 
well  as  all  that  was  worst  in  souls  of  men  and 
women  came  to  the  surface.  In  the  fierce  grap- 
ple for  life  or  death,  all  pity,  all  human  tender- 
ness, seem  sometimes  to  have  perished  ; and 
you  will  find,  despite  all  its  pomp  and  pictur- 
esqueness, that  it  was  a hard,  cruel,  half-barba- 
rous age ; and  you  will  turn  from  some  story 
of  sickening  cruelties  to  wonder  that  the  world 
has  grown  so  much  tenderer,  and  thank  God 
that  you  live  in  the  later  and  better  times. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  supreme  lesson 
which  the  history  of  the  great  queen  teaches. 
There  lies  to  me — the  greatest  wonder  of  all — 
the  contrast  in  the  temper  and  heart  of  the 
two  ages. 

Yet  you  must  not  conclude  that  people’s 
hearts  were  stone  at  that  time,  or  that  the  world 
was  so  utterly  unlike  the  one  in  which  we  live 
to-day.  It  was  the  same  green,  pleasant  world 
which  it  is  now  ; with  its  shining  of  daisies  and 
primroses  among  the  English  fields,  and  its  sing- 
ing of  larks,  and  soft  blue  skies  over  all ; and 
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merry  little  children,  with  their  plays  and  games 
and  dances  around  the  May-pole  in  the  sweet 
spring  weather ; and  all  kinds  of  noisy,  happy, 
merry-living  in  that  old  England  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  where  the  morning  life 
of  Elizabeth  Tudor  opened  beneath  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  a throne,  and  was  clouded  in  so 
blackly  by  the  shadow  of  a scaffold.  In  that 
shadow  we  catch  only  occasional  glimpses  of 
her  for  several  years.  It  is  singular  that  what 
seemed  the  heaviest  misfortune  of  her  child- 
hood probably  proved  in  the  end  one  of  her 
greatest  blessings.  Had  she  grown  up  the 
petted,  spoiled  heiress  of  her  fathers  throne, 
amid  the  pomp  and  state  which  that  position 
made  inevitable,  she  could  hardly  have  been 
fitted  for  the  great  part  she  was  to  take  in 
worldly  affairs. 

She  was  left  for  awhile  neglected,  and  almost 
forgotten,  while  her  father  went  to  his  new  love 
and  bridal.  Lady  Bryan  did  her  part  with  con- 
scientious devotion,  and  the  motherless  girl  soon 
showed  the  effects  of  careful  training.  She  seems 
to  have  been  a precocious  child,  and  whenever  we 
meet  her  in  the  old  records  she  is  always  a bright, 
interesting  figure.  She  proved  very  early  that 
she  had  inherited  the  Tudor  spirit,  and  Lady 
Margaret  quaintly  confessed  that  she  had  let  the 
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child  “have  her  own  will  more  than  was  well, 
because  she  had  suffered  so  much  pain  with  her 
great  teeth.” 

After  the  birth  of  her  brother,  she  went  to 
court  and  was  present  at  his  christening,  and 
although  only  four  years  old,  the  little  creature 
seems  to  have  borne  herself  with  remarkable 
grace  and  propriety,  and  when  she  knelt  for  her 
father’s  blessing  his  stern  heart  must  have  soft- 
ened toward  his  innocent  motherless  child.  He 
appointed  her  companion  to  her  brother,  and 
the  boy  became  at  once  strongly  attached  to 
his  half-sister.  He  learned  his  first  words  from 
her  lips,  and  there  must  have  been  something 
unutterably  touching  to  all  who  witnessed  the 
singular  attachment  between  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour. 

But  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  became,  as  the 
years  went  on,  a stage  for  the  most  terrible  do- 
mestic tragedies.  One  fair  figure  after  another 
rises  up  there  and  wears  the  crown  and  then 
disappears.  Jane  Seymour  went  to  her  grave, 
happy  that  death  summoned  her  before  Henry 
had  grown  jealous  or  tired  of  her  ; and  the  Ger- 
man princess,  Anne  of  Cleves,  took  the  dead 
woman’s  place,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  set  aside 
for  the  beautiful  cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Kate 
Howard, 
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All  of  Henry’s  queens  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested a singular  attachment  for  Elizabeth.  Kate 
Howard,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  power  and 
beauty,  carried  the  expression  of  her  regard  for 
her  small  kinswoman  beyond  any  of  the  others, 
by  insisting  that  she  should  have  the  place  of 
honor  nearest  herself  in  all  the  court  pageants 
and  fetes  to  which  the  child  was  admitted.  But 
poor  Katharine  went,  in  a little  while,  the  way  of 
Anne  Boleyn ; the  road  from  throne  to  scaffold 
was  short  in  those  days;  and  again  we  have 
glimpses  of  Elizabeth  pursuing  her  studies  qui- 
etly, or  with  her  young  brother  at  sport  in  the 
palace  gardens. 

When  Katharine  Parr,  the  last  of  Henry’s 
queens,  came  to  that  dangerous  eminence  of 
throne  and  crown,  she  showed  the  kindness  of 
her  predecessors  to  the  orphan  girl.  No  doubt 
there  was  something  in  her  position  and  in  that 
tragic  morning  of  her  childhood  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  these  women. 

Elizabeth  was  a favorite  also  with  her  stern 
father.  He  insisted  on  her  sharing  in  the  studies 
of  the  Prince,  and  he,  no  doubt,  took  a parent’s 
pride  in  the  early  unfolding  of  her  rare  powers 
of  mind.  Any  thing  which  belonged  to  himself 
derived  value  in  his  eyes  solely  from  that  fact. 
The  list  of  Elizabeth’s  studies  and  accomplish- 
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ments  is  quite  formidable  for  a young  girl  not 
yet  past  her  twelfth  birthday,  and  comprises 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  with  all  the  sci- 
ences of  the  time,  besides  dainty  needlework  and 
exercises  on  the  viol  and  flute.  One  wonders 
if  that  fair  childish  face,  haunted  by  its  moth- 
er’s likeness,  did  not  sometimes  send  a stab  of 
remorse  to  the  hard  heart  of  the  father. 

So  the  girlish  figure  flits  among  the  pages  of 
the  old  historians  during  the  first  dozen  years 
of  her  life.  Sometimes  we  find  her  amid  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  court;  sometimes 
among  the  still  shadows  of  some  old  castle, 
where,  by  her  father’s  orders,  Elizabeth  had 
gone  to  reside  ; and  again  she  is  with  her  broth- 
er, that  pale,  beautiful,  precocious  boy,  on  whose 
young  life  hang  alike  the  pride  of  the  father 
and  the  future  of  England. 

But  pride  and  passion  had  almost  done  their 
work  with  Henry  VIII.  He  was  hardly  beyond 
his  prime,  but  a fatal  disease  was  preying  on  him 
and  the  man  who  had  sent  so  many  shrinking 
mortals  to  their  death  seems  to  have  looked  his 
own  calmly  in  the  face.  Conscience  may  have 
done  her  own  work  in  the  gathering  twilight  of 
the  King’s  life,  but  fear  seems  to  have  been  an 
emotion  unknown  to  the  Tudor  heart  or  nerves. 
The  end  came  suddenly.  Elizabeth,  then  in  her 
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thirteenth  year,  was  at  Enfield,  on  a cold  win- 
ter’s day  among  the  last  in  January,  when  some 
noblemen  rode  swiftly  from  the  court,  bringing 
the  boy  Prince,  whom  they  had  caught  up  on 
their  way  at  Hertford. 

The  girl  of  thirteen  and  the  boy  of  nine  sprang 
joyfully  to  meet  each  other  after  a month’s 
separation;  but  something  in  the  faces  of  the 
noblemen  startled  them  both.  In  a few  mo- 
ments the  truth  was  out.  Henry  VIII.  was 
dead,  and  that  pale  boy  of  nine  was  King  of 
England.  And  now  between  the  crown  and 
this  girl  with  her  thirteen  summers  there  were 
only  two  lives  : that  of  a delicate,  precocious  boy, 
and  of  a sickly,  brooding,  haggard  woman  al- 
ready past  thirty,  grown  old  before  her  time. 

The  children  heard  the  tidings  which  made 
so  great  a change  in  their  young  lives  with 
bursts  of  passionate  grief.  They  must  have 
clung  to  each  other  in  their  common  sorrow, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  share  it  together. 
Edward  was  carried  away  for  his  coronation 
next  day  at  London,  and  Elizabeth  went  to  re- 
side with  her  step-mother,  Katharine  Parr,  at 
the  dower-palace  in  Chelsea,  or  among  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Haworth,  where  the  young 
girl  pursued  her  studies  under  the  care  of  the 
accomplished  dowager-queen.  I cannot  help 
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thinking,  however  she  might  have  mourned 
his  loss  with  childish  grief  that  day  at  Enfield, 
that  Elizabeth  must  have  led  a happier  life  after 
her  father’s  death.  The  harsh  tyranny  of  his 
nature  could  hardly  fail  to  overshadow,  more  or 
less,  every  life  which  was  brought  in  close  rela- 
tions with  him.  While  he  lived  she  must  have 
felt  the  chill  and  darkness  of  that  other  shadow 
which  had  gathered  about  her  infancy.  During 
King  Henry’s  life  it  is  highly  probable  that  no- 
body dared  to  repeat  to  the  young  daughter  the 
story  of  her  dead  mother ; but  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  suspect  early — with  that  bright, 
keen  native  wit,  which  always  went  straight  as 
some  old  English  archer’s  shaft  on  a French 
battle-field  to  the  mark — that  some  mystery  and 
tragedy  hung  about  her  mother’s  life  and  death. 
Her  father  never  breathed  that  mother’s  name 
with  pride  or  tenderness  to  his  child.  Those 
around  her  spoke  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn 
under  their  breath,  or  answered  with  glances 
of  silent  pity  her  curious  questions  on  that  for- 
bidden subject. 

Such  a mystery  was  a terrible  legacy  for  a 
child.  It  must  have  gathered  some  dark,  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  about  Elizabeth’s  young 
life.  This,  indeed,  formed  one  of  the  great  mis- 
fortunes of  her  youth,  She  did  not  grow  up  in 
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the  bright,  free,  careless  air  of  childhood.  From 
her  birth  she  was  surrounded  by  intrigue,  mys- 
tery, cross-purposes,  conspiracies.  The  sim- 
plest, most  direct  nature  would  have  taken 
some  habit  and  coloring  from  such  influences. 
And  the  circumstances  of  Elizabeth’s  whole 
life — the  stage  on  which  she  was  called  to  act 
that  long,  splendid  role — the  grandest  which 
the  world  has  ever  afforded  a woman — were 
all  those  which  furnished  the  cruelest  tests  of 
honesty  and  veracity.  The  stern  necessities 
of  her  position  seemed  sometimes  to  force  a 
course  of  double-dealing  upon  her ; and  the 
finest  sense  of  honor  and  the  most  sensitive 
conscience  must  often  have  been  confused  by 
the  circumstances  about  her ; and  fine  honor  and 
delicate  conscience  were  not  in  the  grain  of 
Boleyn  or  Tudor. 

But  the  young  Princess  found  herself  ele- 
vated by  her  father’s  death  to  a sphere  of  new 
importance.  She  was  named  by  his  will  the 
third  in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  with  an 
appointment  of  three  thousand  pounds  a year, 
and  had  her  ladies  and  officers  of  state,  and  a 
retinue  becoming  the  acknowledged  daughter 
and  sister  of  a sovereign.  Her  new  elevation 
had  its  dangers,  and  they  already  began  to  gath- 
er around  her.  The  bold,  ambitious,  scheming 
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Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Edward’s  maternal  uncle, 
thought  for  a moment  of  wooing  the  young 
girl  before  her  father’s  death,  but  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  carried  his  suit  instead  to  the 
dowager-queen,  Katharine  Parr.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a man  of  no  high  qualities  of 
mind  or  heart,  a mere  carpet-knight,  pluming 
himself  on  his  near  relations  to  the  throne. 
His  suit  prospered  with  the  queen-dowager,  for, 
though  she  had  carried  herself  with  rare  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  through  the  period  of  her 
married  life  with  the  king,  she  succumbed  to 
Seymour’s  wooing,  and  became  his  wife  in  less 
than  two  months  after  Henry’s  death.  A mis- 
erable scandal  was  the  consequence.  Elizabeth 
continued  to  reside  with  her  step-mother,  great- 
ly to  the  disgust  of  the  Princess  Mary,  whose 
opinions  were  now  matters  of  importance,  as 
she  was  next  heir  to  the  throne. 

Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  just  blossoming 
into  her  fifteenth  summer.  Her  attractions 
could  not  fail  to  impress  the  ardent  fancies  of 
a man  like  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
She  was  dwelling  under  his  roof,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  husband  of  her  step-mother  and  uncle 
of  Elizabeth’s  brother  gave  him  frequent  access 
to  her  presence.  Indeed,  his  attentions  be- 
came so  marked  as  to  alarm  Lady  Seymour, 
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who  prudently  provided  for  the  removal  of  her 
step-daughter,  with  her  governess  and  retinue, 
to  Ashridge. 

A little  later  Katharine  Parr  went  to  her 
grave.  To  the  last  her  love  for  her  step-daugh- 
ter underwent  no  change.  She  had  discerned 
the  rare  promise  of  Elizabeth’s  youth,  and  said 
to  her  more  than  once,  “ God  has  given  you 
great  qualities.  Cultivate  them  always.  Labor 
to  improve  them,  for  I believe  you  are  destined 
by  Heaven  to  be  Queen  of  England.” 

These  words  have,  for  us- who  read  them  in 
the  light  which  history  sheds  upon  them,  a 
solemn  ring  of  prophecy.  But  between  the 
throne  and  that  young  orphan  girl  who  listened 
with  such  soft  bloom  in  her  cheeks  and  such 
yellow  glossiness  in  her  hair  there  lay  a long 
and  terrible  path  beset  with  hourly  dangers  and 
sufferings — a path  in  which  she  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  spies,  watching  for  her  words  and 
thirsting  for  her  blood— a path  where  every 
day,  for  years,  she  must  look  death  in  the  face, 
while  every  word  was  spoken,  almost  every 
breath  drawn,  at  her  peril. 

It  is  a pathetic  picture  which  we  have  now 
of  the  motherless,  fatherless  girl,  born  to  such 
high  estate  and  thrown  so  early  on  her  own 
discretion.  And  precisely  at  this  juncture  the 
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scheming,  unprincipled  Admiral  comes  upon  the 
scene.  His  wife  is  hardly  cold  in  her  grave  be- 
fore the  fortune-hunter  comes  to  woo  the  step- 
daughter. He  manages  very  adroitly.  He  is 
a man  of  the  world.  He  secures  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  household,  Sir  Thomas  Parry, 
in  both  of  whom  their  young  mistress  placed 
unbounded  confidence.  It  is  a miserable  story. 
There  is  no  need  of  going  into  the  details  of 
scandal,  intrigue,  and  conspiracy  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  the  Princess  was  to  be  the  victim. 

The  end  came  on  the  midwinter  morning 
when  Seymour  was  suddenly  arrested  by  his 
brother  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth,  a young 
girl  in  her  sixteenth  year,  found  herself  sud- 
denly caught  in  the  meshes  of  a conspiracy. 
She  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  with 
Seymour  in  his  intrigues  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  her  attendants  were  arrested  and 
she  herself  made  a prisoner  of  state  under 
her  own  roof  at  Hatfield.  It  was  a distressing 
crisis  for  a young  girl.  -She  was  subjected 
to  the  severest  and  most  humiliating  examina- 
tions by  her  stern  warder,  Sir  Robert  Tyr- 
whitt.  Her  beloved  governess  and  trusted 
steward  were  in  the  Tower,  while  all  her  rela- 
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tions  with  the  Admiral  underwent  the  strictest 
scrutiny. 

At  this  time  the  real  qualities  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor  came  to  the  light — “the  splendid  courage, 
the  reticence,  the  rare  discretion  which  were  to 
carry  her  through  many  an  awful  peril  in  the 
years  to  come.  Probably  no  event  of  her  early 
girlhood  went  so  far  toward  making  a woman 
of  Elizabeth  as  this  miserable  affair.  No  doubt 
her  young  fancy  had  been  more  or  less  fasci- 
nated by  the  charm  of  Seymour’s  manner ; no 
doubt  he  had  paid  her  most  flattering  court,  with 
an  eye  to  her  fortune  and  future  possibilities. 

How  adroit  and  self-possessed  the  young 
girl  must  have  been  when  brought  before  her 
stern  examiner,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government ! She  confessed  nothing — proba- 
bly she  had  nothing  beyond  compliments  and 
silly  flirtations  to  confess.  But  her  woman’s 
wit  never  failed  the  girl  of  sixteen.  She  beat 
the  grim  warder  at  his  own  game,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  a confession  to  the  Protector 
“ that  she  had  a good  wit,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  gotten  from  her  but  by  great  policy.”  But 
the  long  and  harassing  ordeal,  with  the  loss 
and  imprisonment  of  her  friends,  must  have 
severely  shaken  her  nerves,  for  she  fell  into 
a serious  and  protracted  illness,  when  she  was 
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removed  to  the  cool  quiet  of  her  house  at  Hat- 
field, and  the  Admiral  went  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold,  as  many  a better  and  probably  many 
a worse  man  was  to  go  after  him. 

On  her  recovery,  Elizabeth  devoted  herself  to 
her  studies.  It  was  wisely  done.  Indeed,  we 
shall  see  more  and  more  that  this  girl,  standing 
just  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood,  was  wise 
and  shrewd  beyond  her  years.  The  kindly  old 
scholar  Roger  Ascham  took  the  place  of  his 
friend  William  Grindal,  as  tutor,  and  teacher 
and  scholar  were  buried  in  old  Latin  and  Greek 
authors.  It  is  a pretty  picture — that  of  the  old 
man  and  his  pupil  studying  amid  the  green 
shades  of  Hatfield,  before  the  awful  dangers 
thickened  around  them,  especially  around  that 
golden  young  head  for  which,  afar  off,  the 
crown  was  waiting — such  a picture  I always 
love  to  dwell  upon.  And  the  dangers  were 
drawing  near,  and  the  black  cloud  over  En- 
gland’s fortunes  was  lifting  itself  above  the 
horizon  ! 

With  the  various  factions,  the  political  and 
religious  strifes  which  shook  the  realm  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  last  of  the  male  Tudors, 
we  have  little  to  do.  These  things  require  a 
history  in  themselves,  and  only  remotely  con- 
cern Elizabeth.  She  was  happily  too  young  to 
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take  any  prominent  share  in  the  struggles  of 
either  party  for  power  and  place,  and  indeed 
she  seems  to  have  been  seldom  at  the  court, 
which  had  become  a scene  of  the  most  shame- 
ful plots  and  conspiracies.  Each  party  strove 
to  ruin  the  other,  and  the  conquerors  allowed 
only  a short  shrift  and  the  scaffold.  There  was 
no  strong  hand  at  the  helm,  and  the  pale  boy- 
king  could  only  look  on  bewildered  and  helpless 
as  the  conflict  raged  about  him.  Sometimes 
one  faction  gained  his  ear,  sometimes  another. 

The  Protector,  Somerset,  the  king’s  brother, 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  government  during 
the  minority,  fell  at  last  into  disgrace,  and 
Northumberland  came  into  power.  In  the  maze 
of  treachery  and  falsehood  it  is  difficult  to  find 
where  the  blame  lay ; but  Somerset  ended,  as 
his  brother  had  done,  on  the  scaffold — another 
brother  of  the  king’s  mother  dying  by  the  ax 
of  the  headsman ! 

As  he  drew  near  his  sixteenth  birth-day  the 
crowned  boy  began  to  sicken.  History  has 
few  pictures  more  touching  and  pathetic  than 
this  one.  Edward  had  always  been  delicate, 
but  he  had  been  also  a singularly  interesting 
child,  thoughtful  and  studious,  and  adding  to  a 
promise  of  rare  intellectual  force  many  beauti- 
ful traits  of  character.  It  was  in  the  spring 
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that  he  sickened,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
to  those  about  him  that  their  young  sovereign 
would  never  attain  his  manhood.  As  the  En- 
glish summer  deepened  he  grew  worse  in  his 
palace  at  Greenwich. 

Northumberland,  who  was  supreme  in  power 
at  this  time,  played  a terrible  game  around  the 
dying  bed — its  prize  was  to  be  a crown.  He 
played,  and  in  the  end  lost,  though  he  per- 
suaded and  cajoled  the  feeble  king  into  setting 
aside  his  two  sisters  as  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown,  and  appointing  as  his  successor 
his  cousin  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  grand-daughter 
of  his  father’s  youngest  sister,  Mary  Tudor. 
They  had  brought  the  dying  boy  to  believe  that 
he  was  doing  the  best  thing  for  his  subjects, 
to  pass  over  in  the  succession  the  sister  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  whom  he  never  saw 
after  making  his  will.  On  the  4th  of  July  the 
wan  face  showed  itself  a moment  from  the 
palace  window  at  Greenwich  to  the  gaze  of  the 
crowds,  amid  which  a rumor  had  crept  that  the 
king  was  dead.  That  time  was  the  last  in 
which  the  people  would  ever  look  on  a king  of 
the  Tudor  line.  They  carried  him  back  to  his 
bed,  and  two  days  later,  in  the  pleasant  summer 
evening,  a little  before  nine  o’clock,  he  was 
dead. 
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Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  tidings 
of  her  brother’s  death  was  brought  her,  and  this, 
a little  later,  was  followed  by  commissioners 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  told 
her  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  been  declared 
Queen  of  England,  and  endeavored  to  bribe 
her  with  lands  and  money  into  ceding  her 
own  rights  in  the  succession,  which  they  de- 
clared her,  truly  enough,  in  no  condition  to 
maintain.  You  must  remember  that  the  girl 
who  outwitted  the  gray  veteran  in  her  six- 
teenth summer  has  now  bloomed  into  the  grace- 
ful, accomplished,  beautiful  woman  of  twenty. 
The  long  sorrows  which  are  to  come  have  not 
softened  the  pride  of  her  carriage,  the  native 
haughtiness  of  the  bright,  strong  face.  Prompt 
and  steadfast  is  her  answer  that  “they  must 
first  make  their  agreement  with  her  elder  sis- 
ter, during  whose  life-time  she  has  herself  uo 
claim  or  title  to  resign.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  wiser  at  this  juncture 
than  this  reply.  You  know  how  it  was:  North- 
umberland had  persuaded  the  young  king  that 
the  Protestant  Church,  in  whose  faith  he  had 
been  educated,  and  to  which  he  was  attached 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  would  be  imperiled 
by  the  accession  of  either  of  his  sisters.  Once 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  Edward  was  pas- 
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sionately  eager  on  his  death  bed  to  secure  the 
crown  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

One  cannot  recall  that  name  without  a throb 
of  indignant  pity.  In  all  history  there  is  no 
fairer,  sadder  figure  than  that  of  this  young, 
innocent,  beautiful  girl,  who  was  made  the  pup- 
pet of  Northumberland’s  ambition,  and  fell  its 
victim  at  last.  Nothing  can  be  more  attractive 
than  the  story  of  her  short,  sweet  life,  quenched 
suddenly  in  the  gloom  of  the  scaffold.  She 
seems  to  have  possessed  every  grace  of  mind 
and  person.  Her  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments were  as  extensive  as  the  king’s.  At  six- 
teen she  had  studied  Hebrew,  and  was  at  home 
in  Greek  almost  as  in  her  own  English,  and 
could  correspond  with  learned  men  in  Latin, 
and  to  her  brilliant  gifts  were  added  a singu- 
lar ingenuousness  and  sweetness  of  character. 
Her  face  shines  down  on  us  a moment  under 
the  crown  of  England  pure  and  sweet  as  a 
seraph’s.  Poor  twelve  days’  queen ! and  then 
came  the  tower,  the  short  shrift,  and  the  scaf- 
fold. She  had  been  married  a few  days  before 
the  king’s  death  to  Northumberland’s  eldest 
son,  Guilford  Dudley,  a mere  boy  himself,  and  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  father  ; but  Northum- 
berland hoped  by  means  of  his  daughter-in-law 
to  obtain  control  of  the  crown. 
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It  is  a long  story  of  plots  and  machinations, 
which  cannot  be  told  here.  One  day  they  sent 
for  Lady  Jane  to  come  to  the  palace,  as  the 
king,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  her.  The  girl-wife 
went,  innocently  enough,  not  knowing  that  Ed- 
ward was  dead,  or  suspecting  what  awaited  her. 
She  found  her  father-in-law  and  several  peers 
of  the  realm  assembled  at  the  palace.  North- 
umberland spoke  first.  In  a few  words  he  an- 
nounced the  king’s  death,  and  declared  Lady 
Jane  the  successor  to  the  crown ; then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  English  custom,  he, 
with  the  lords,  knelt  to  the  pale,  shaking  girl 
and  kissed  her  hand.  She  did  not  answer. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground.  Her  first  sorrow  was 
for  Edward,  whom  she  loved  as  though  he  had 
been  her  brother.  When  she  recovered  they 
plied  her  with  arguments  and  entreaties,  and 
made  her  believe  that,  in  accepting  the  crown 
which  Edward  had  bequeathed  her,  she  was 
carrying  out  the  evident  will  of  God.  Jane 
Grey  was  the  pupil  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  dearer 
to  her  than  her  own  life.  When  they  appealed 
to  her  conscience  and  religion  the  poor  young 
thing  yielded,  and  went  to  her  brief  splendor 
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of  crown  and  throne.  It  only  lasted  for  twelve 
days.  The  royal  barges  came  down  the  Thames 
from  Richmond,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
summer  afternoon  Lady  Jane  landed  at  the 
broad  stair-case  of  the  Tower  in  her  short  lived 
pomp.  After  the  gates  were  closed,  the  archers 
of  the  guard  rode  through  the  city  and  pro- 
claimed at  the  corners  of  the  streets  that  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  Queen  of  England.  The  her- 
alds shouted,  the  archers  waved  their  hats  and 
cheered,  but  the  crowd  kept  an  ominous  silence. 

Despite  the  will  of  Edward,  despite  the  plot- 
tings of  Northumberland  and  the  peers,  de- 
spite the  beauty,  the  innocence,  and  the  virtues 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  people  of  London  be- 
lieved that  their  rightful  sovereign  was  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  oi 
Arragon.  All  England  believed  it  too,  and 
away  off  in  the  country,  among  the  hills  and  the 
lowlands,  and  by  the  sea-coast,  county  after 
County  was  rising  and  arming  in  her  defense, 
lords  and  knights  and  yeomanry  hurrying  to 
the  rescue  of  the  rightful  queen,  while  the  other 
kept  her  brief  state  at  the  Tower. 

Each  day  the  defection  of  the  noblemen, 
the  attitude  of  the  people,  the  news  from  the 
country,  proved  the  rottenness  of  the  structure 
which  Northumberland’s  vaulting  ambition  had 
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reared.  It  was  doomed  to  come  tumbling 
“ about  his  head,  and  overwhelm  the  innocent 
in  its  ruin.” 

Elizabeth  had  answered  wisely  and  well  when 
she  refused  to  treat  with  the  commissioners 
respecting  the  transfer  of  her  sister’s  crown. 
The  sickly,  haggard,  brooding  woman,  now  in 
her  thirty-sixth  year,  was  Queen  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lS/HEN  the  courier  galloped  secretly 
down  to  Hunsdon,  where  she  was  re- 
siding, with  the  tidings  of  her  brother’s 
death,  Mary  Tudor  knew  that  her  hour  had 
come.  For  years  she  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  In  the  retirement  of  the  country- 
home,  where  she  said  her  masses,  and  told  her 
beads,  and  brooded  over  her  mother’s  wrongs, 
she  could  never  have  ceased  to  remember  that 
the  life  of  a sickly,  studious  boy  was  all  which 
lay  between  her  and  the  crown. 

She  had  the  courage  of  her  race.  Always, 
in  her,  too,  in  moments  of  greatest  peril,  the 
Tudor  spirit  flamed  up  brightest  and  strongest. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  her  brother’s 
illness  she  must  often  have  looked  forward  to 
this  crisis  of  her  fate,  no  doubt,  with  more  or  less 
misgiving,  but  she  could  not  have  anticipated 
the  form  which  Northumberland’s  ambition 
would  take.  She  must  have  known,  however, 
that  the  whole  Protestant  party  would  look  to 
her  accession  with  more  or  less  foreboding,  and 
for  days  she  had  been  prepared. 
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In  the  summer  twilight  the  courier  burst  in 
upon  her  and  told  her  the  time  was  come  to 
mount  and  fly.  Away  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall she  would  be  safe  with  her  Catholic  friends. 
During  her  flight  she  could  send  out  letters  call- 
ing all  England  to  rally  to  the  help  of  its  right- 
ful sovereign.  That  call  would  ring  through 
the  nation,  and  it  would  rise  to  her  defense. 
The  sickly  woman  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
When  Robert,  the  younger  son  of  Northum- 
berland, came  the  next  morning  to  convey  her 
a prisoner  to  the  Tower,  she  was  far  away. 
Through  the  summer  day  and  night  she  dashed 
along  the  country  from  Hunsdon  to  Kening 
Hall,  a hundred  miles,  without  resting  once, 
relays  of  horses  having  been  provided  along  the 
road  for  her  safe  transit. 

In  failing  to  secure  the  person  of  Mary, 
Northumberland  had  failed  in  all.  Elizabeth 
waited  quietly  at  Hatfield,  while  the  heart  of 
the  nation  went  over  to  her  sister.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  all  this.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  loyal  Englishmen  that 
Mary  was  the  rightful  successor  to  the  crown, 
and  that  she  had  been  set  aside  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Northumberland.  The  real  character 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  had  yet 
to  be  discovered  by  the  people,  while  the  wrongs 
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of  her  mother  and  the  sorrows  of  her  youth 
pleaded  eloquently  in  her  favor. 

Mary’s  sojourn  at  Kening  Hall  was  a short 
one.  She  exchanged  it  in  a few  days  for  Fram- 
lingham  Castle,  which,  with  its  circle  of  moats, 
lay  deep  in  the  Suffolk  woods,  and  afforded  her 
an  easy  chance  of  escape  to  the  eastern  coast 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  fly  the  realm. 
But  all  fears  on  that  score  were  soon  set  at  rest. 
Her  subjects  of  all  degrees  crowded  there  to 
offer  her  their  allegiance ; earls  and  barons 
and  knights,  with  all  their  retainers,  hurried 
to  that  castle  in  the  green  Suffolk  woods,  while 
the  standard  of  England  waved  from  the  battle- 
ments ; and  all  this  while  the  young  girl  who 
had  dropped  fainting  on  the  floor  when  they 
knelt  to  her  as  Queen  of  England  was  keeping 
her  lonely  state  under  crown  and  canopy,  little 
suspecting  what  was  going  on  outside.  She 
learned  it  one  day  in  a rough  fashion  enough. 
Lady  Jane  Grey’s  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  a weak,  well-meaning  man,  on  whose  faults 
and  virtues  Northumberland  had  played  most 
skillfully  when  he  resolved  to  risk  all  for  a crown. 
One  day  the  duke  rushed  into  his  daughter’s 
room  and  tore  the  canopy  from  her  head,  and 
shouted  to  her  that  she  was  no  longer  queen, 
and  then  in  a few  words  he  told  her  of  the  re- 
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volt  of  the  people.  She  was  glad  to  hear  that 
her  reign  was  over,  she  said,  and  innocently 
asked  if  she  might  go  home  now  that  the  end 
of  all  this  had  come  ! It  had  been  a weary  part 
for  her- — that  twelve  days’  play  at  being  Queen 
of  England.  If  it  could  only  have  ended  there  ! 
But  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  never  to  leave  the 
Tower  now — never  to  “ go  home,”  except  by 
the  short,  swift  way  of  the  scaffold. 

And  now  the  true  Queen  was  coming  toward 
London,  and  the  old  city  was  making  ready  for 
her  these  summer  days  in  a tumult  of  joyful 
welcome ; coming,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a splen- 
did cavalcade  of  knights  and  nobles. 

“ The  glad  news  spread  like  lightning  through 
London,  and  the  pent-up  hearts  of  the  citizens 
poured  themselves  out  in  a torrent  of  exultation. 
Above  the  human  cries,  the  long  silent  church 
bells  clashed  again  into  life.  First,  St.  Paul’s  ; 
then,  one  by  one,  every  peal  caught  up  the 
sound,  and  through  the  summer  evening  and 
the  summer  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  the 
metal  tongues  from  tower  and  steeple  gave 
voice  to  England’s  gladness.”  They  spread 
the  tables  in  the  streets,  and,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  they  loaded  them  with  game  and  cakes, 
with  wine  and  ale,  and  they  heaped  piles  of 
wood  for  bonfires  at  all  the  cross-ways  because 
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their  Queen  was  coming.  So  they  made  ready 
for  Mary  Tudor  in  these  pleasant  August  days, 
not  knowing  that  England’s  first  female  sover- 
eign was  to  be  alike  its  shame  and  its  curse. 

They  tell  us  that  excitement  lent  an  expres- 
sion almost  of  beauty  to  those  harsh  features  as 
she  rode  that  day  in  the  midst  of  her  long 
retinue  toward  the  city-gates.  It  is  likely  that 
day  was  the  proudest  and  happiest  of  Mary 
Tudor’s  life.  Thus  far  that  life  had  certainly,  in 
many  respects,  been  a hard  one.  The  daughter 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon  had  been  old  enough 
to  share  the  sorrows  and  humiliations  of  her 
mother’s  last  years,  and  these  had,  no  doubt,  a 
lasting  effect  on  her  character.  Mary  Tudor 
inherited  the  worst  qualities  of  the  Spanish 
house  from  which  she  sprang — the  gloom,  the 
vindictiveness,  the  cruelty.  But  the  hard,  nar- 
row nature  of  the  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  capable  of  passionate  attach- 
ment, as  she  proved  by  her  devotion  to  all  her 
maternal  relatives.  Though  born  in  England 
and  never  leaving  its  shores,  and  coming  at  last 
to  sit  on  its  throne,  Mary  Tudor  was  never,  in 
character  or  temperament,  an  Englishwoman. 
Let  us  look  at  her  for  a moment  as  she  appeared 
that  day  to  her  subjects  when  she  rode  into 
London  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  cavalcade : 
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“ She  had  a broad  face,  drawn  and  sallow. 
She  was  small  and  lean,  and  painfully  near- 
sighted,” and  ill  health  and  long  brooding  over 
her  wrongs — and'  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
Mary  Tudor  to  see  any  side  of  a question  but 
her  own — had  wrinkled  and  saddened  her  face. 
But  it  flashed  out  now  with  pride  and  joy.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  awful  record  which  the  next 
few  years  were  to  lay  to  her  charge,  one  could 
not  help  feeling  a throb  of  human  sympathy 
for  the  sad,  brooding  woman  going  up  at  last 
to  her  throne. 

At  the  city  gates  the  Princess  Elizabeth  met 
her  sister.  To  the  spectators  it  seemed  a joy- 
ful greeting  between  the  daughters  of  Henry 
VIII.  Elizabeth  had  remained  quietly  at  Hat- 
field during  these  stormy  days.  She  seems 
always  to  have  been  liable  to  sudden  attacks  of 
illness,  and  after  the  visit  of  Northumberland’s 
agents  she  had  been  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  might  have  found 
herself  a prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Elizabeth 
came  to  greet  her  sister,  the  new  sovereign, 
with  a retinue  of  gorgeously  arrayed  horsemen 
and  a train  of  ladies.  She  would  show  to  the 
people,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  her 
allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign.  So,  side  by 
side,  the  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  and 
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the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  rode  together  into 
the  city.  Whatever  Mary’s  secret  feelings  at 
that  moment  may  have  been,  she  wisely  let  no 
expression  escape  her.  Yet  what  a contrast  to 
the  gazers  there  must  have  been  in  the  two 
sisters ! The  one  small,  sallow,  and  faded,  the 
other,  in  her  twentieth  year,  tall,  graceful,  in  the 
first  fresh  bloom  of  her  youth  and  loveliness. 

So  they  rode  on,  side  by  side,  in  triumphant 
progress,  in  the  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  by 
the  ancient  bridge,  and  through  the  old  streets, 
and  under  the  shouting  balconies.  And  the 
cannon  thundered  and  the  bells  clashed  for  joy 
while  the  English  woman  went  up  with  her 
Spanish  heart  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
Mary  Tudor’s  crown  could  be  an  easy  one. 

When  the  holiday  of  the  coronation  was  over 
and  things  settled  back  into  their  old  grooves, 
the  storms  gathered  again.  You  must  turn  to 
her  own  reign  for  a history  of  that  time. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Queen  not  to  admit 
that  she  did  not  display  at  the  first  the  fierce- 
ness and  vindictive  cruelty  which  were  latent 
in  her  nature.  She  was  disposed  to  pardon  the 
conspirators  at  this  time : the  lords  who  had 
given  her  crown  to  another ; even  the  girl  who 
had  worn  that  crown,  with  all  her  kin,  except- 
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ing  Northumberland,  were  to  be  forgiven.  It 
seemed  wonderfully  generous  for  that  age.  If 
Mary  Tudor  had  died  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  her  reign,  she  would  have  passed  into  history 
as  a merciful,  magnanimous  woman.  But  on 
two  things  she  had  set  her  heart  with  all  the 
inveterate  obstinacy  of  her  nature,  and  these 
were  to  restore  the  rule  of  the  Pope  in  En- 
gland, and  to  marry  her  cousin,  the  grand- 
nephew of  her  mother,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In 
pursuing  these  two  objects  she  defied  her  Par- 
liament, she  risked  her  crown,  and  saw  her 
people  plunge  into  a rebellion  which  shook  the 
land  ; and  all  this  within  six  months  from  the 
day  when  she  made  that  triumphal  entrance 
into  London,  and  the  people  first  hailed  her  as 
their  queen. 

The  conspiracy  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  failed 
at  the  last  moment ; the  causes  for  which  would 
not  be  far  to  seek  if  there  were  time  and  space 
to  relate  them  here.  While  her  palace  was  fill- 
ing with  scared  fugitives,  surrounded  by  her 
shrieking  ladies,  the  Queen  stood  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  She  always  showed  herself  a true 
daughter  of  the  Tudors  in  her  moments  of  dan- 
ger. When  the  conspiracy  was  subdued,  the 
real  nature  of  the  English  sovereign  began  to 
show  itself — the  old  Spanish  fierceness  and 
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cruelty  at  bottom.  She  flamed  into  a ferocious 
rage,  which  spared  no  victims,  high  or  low.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of  mercy. 
The  Tower,  the  prisons,  the  very  churches, 
were  filled  with  victims  awaiting  their  doom. 
All  over  London  the  gibbet  did  its  dreadful 
work,  and  by  cross  way  and  thoroughfare  the 
slaughter  went  on. 

I do  not  like  to  write  of  these  times.  And, 
amid  all  the  victims,  there  is  only  one  over 
whose  fate  we  will  pause  a moment.  It  is  that 
of  the  young  girl  who  had  so  reluctantly  put  on 
Mary’s  crown  and  laid  it  down  so  joyfully. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  had  had  no  part  in  Wyatt’s  * 
rebellion.  It  was  not  undertaken  in  her  inter- 
est, and  her  name  had  not  been  so  much  as 
mentioned  by  the  insurgents.  But  she  had 
been  once  called  queen,  and  that,  in  Mary’s 
present  mood,  was  enough  to  doom  her. 

If  Mary  faltered,  sometimes,  in  her  revenge, 
moved  by  woman’s  fear  or  pity,  there  was  the 
Spanish  embassador  always  at  her  ear,  ready  to 
urge  her  to  the  worst,  and  to  insist  that  the 
bridegroom,  on  whom  her  narrow,  bigoted,  pas- 
sionate heart  had  set  itself,  would  never  show 
his  face  in  England  until  Mary  had  made  a 
smooth,  safe  path  for  him  over  the  necks  of  her 
enemies.  So,  one  day  in  the  Tower,  Lady  Jane 
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learned  that  her  husband  was  to  die  the  next 
morning,  and  that  she  was  to  follow  him.  She 
listened  calmly,  that  girl  of  seventeen.  They 
wanted  to  make  a Catholic  of  her.  Strange  as 
it  seems  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mary  was 
honest  in  her  desire  to  save  the  soul,  while  she 
would  not  spare  the  life,  of  her  young  cousin, 
and,  for  this  reason,  she  actually  respited  the 
execution  for  three  days.  But  Lady  Jane  Grey 
died  in  the  faith  in  which  she  had  lived. 

Her  boy  husband  begged  for  a last  interview 
and  a last  embrace,  on  the  morning  that  they 
were  to  suffer,  leaving  it  to  her  to  consent 
or  refuse.  She  spared  him  and  herself  that 
final  agony.  It  would  only  make  the  last  pang 
sharper,  she  said,  and  they  would  meet  soon  in 
another  world.  But  she  saw  him  when  he  was 
led  past  to  die ; and,  crudest  of  all,  when  it  was 
over,  the  officer  in  charge  forgot,  and  drove  the 
death-cart,  with  poor  young  Dudley’s  head  in  it, 
past  her  window ! 

When  her  own  turn  came  she  went  with  dry 
eyes,  amid  her  weeping  attendants,  down  to  the 
green,  where  the  scaffold  waited.  She  declared 
the  faith  in  which  she  died*  She  said  some 
gentle,  tender  words  to  those  about  her,  and 
freely  granted  her  forgiveness  to  the  headsman 

when  he  knelt  and  asked  it.  She  prayed  him 
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when  she  saw  the  block  to  dispatch  her  quick- 
ly. It  was  so  natural  to  ask  that.  With  her 
own  hands  she  tied  the  handkerchief  about  her 
eyes.  There  she  stands  for  a moment,  and  the 
light  of  that  old  century  shines  upon  her,  its  ten- 
derest,  purest,  loveliest  martyr.  She  felt  with 
groping  hands  for  the  block  after  her  eyes  were 
blinded.  “What  shall  I do?  Where  is  it?” 
she  asked,  helplessly.  One  wonders  what  men 
were  made  of  that  they  could  stand  quietly  by 
and  look  on  a scene  like  this  ; but  then  one  finds 
so  much  to  wonder  at,  reading  the  story  of  these 
days.  Lady  Jane  Grey  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  block  quietly.  “ Lord,  into  thy  hands  I com- 
mend my  spirit.”  These  were  her  last  words. 
A moment  later  they  held  up  the  fair  young 
head.  So  ended  her  seventeen  years  ! 

To  go  back  several  months  and  return  to  Eliz- 
abeth. That  brief  morning  of  sunshine  in  which 
she  had  ridden  into  London  soon  clouded 
heavily.  Within  a month  after  the  event  she 
had  lost  the  Queen’s  favoi\  In  the  nature  of 
things,  she  could  have  never  really  possessed  it. 
However  circumstances  might  compel  her  for 
a time  to  dissemble,  not  until  the  daughter  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon  could  forget  her  mother’s 
wrongs  could  she  regard  with  any  thing  but 
secret  bitterness  and  hatred  the  daughter  of 
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Anne  Boleyn.  This  feeling  dated  back  to  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth.  At  that  time  Mary  had 
been  degraded,  and  her  rightful  place  as  heiress 
of  the  crown  usurped  by  her  father’s  mistress, 
for  so,  to  her  dying  day,  did  she  and  all  her 
royal  relatives  regard  Anne  Boleyn.  Mary  was 
a young  woman  at  the  time  of  her  sister’s  birth, 
and  must  have  felt  with  all  her  intense,  pas- 
sionate nature,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  to 
which  she,  the  daughter  of  a long  line  of  Span- 
ish kings,  beside  whom  “ the  Tudors  were  but 
as  the  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday,”  had 
been  subjected.  There  was  every  thing  too,  in 
the  position  of  the  sisters,  to  inflame  the  old 
brooding  jealousies  and  hatreds.  Mary  saw 
Elizabeth  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  and  the 
pride  of  her  imperious  beauty,  with  her  brilliant 
intellectual  gifts  and  her  rare  tact,  becoming 
more  and  more  the  darling  of  the  people.  All 
the  contrasts  between  herself  and  her  sister  must 
have  urged  vividly  upon  Mary  the  old  differ- 
ences between  the  sickly,  worn,  sorrowful  queen 
and  her  blooming,  fascinating  maid-of-honor. 

Elizabeth  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestants, 
the  pride  of  the  court,  and  Mary  saw  all  this, 
and  it  must  have  added  fresh  fuel  to  her  bitter- 
ness. Then  the  Queen  was  absolutely  bent  on 
restoring  Catholicism  throughout  her  realm. 
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All  other  passions,  even  that  mad  one  of 
wedding  her  cousin,  Philip  of  Spain,  paled  be- 
fore this  determination.  Here  Elizabeth  stood 
plainly  in  the  way.  Heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  she  would  inevitably  be  the  center 
around  which  conspiracy  and  rebellion  would 
gather  when  the  Queen  pursued  unflinchingly 
the  line  of  conduct  she  had  marked  out  for 
herself. 

There  was  Renard,  too,  the  Spanish  embas- 
sador, who  possessed  her  entire  confidence,  for- 
ever pouring  his  dark  hints  and  suspicions  in 
the  Queen’s  ear ; for  the  acute,  unscrupulous 
diplomatist  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
could  be  no  securing  the  crown  for  Philip  while 
Elizabeth  was  alive. 

The  first  coolness  between  the  sisters  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  the  mass.  Mary  had 
restored  this  in  the  royal  chapel,  but  the  heir- 
presumptive  was  never  present  at  the  service. 
In  vain  the  priest  sang,  and  waved  the  incense, 
day  after  day.  That  young,  fair,  haughty  face, 
the  last  of  the  Tudor  line,  never  showed  itself 
in  its  place  at  the  chapel.  It  was  an  omission 
which,  with  its  tremendous  bearings,  could  not 
be  overlooked.  Mary  sent  her  sister  a peremp- 
tory message  to  present  herself  at  the  services, 
but  the  Princess  still  declined  to  come.  Noth- 
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ing  could  have  inflamed  Mary’s  anger  so  deeply 
as  this  disobedience  to  her  orders. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Prot- 
estants secretly  and  openly  exulted  over  the 
attitude  of  Elizabeth,  while  Mary  saw  her  own 
popularity  daily  waning,  and  her  sister  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  central  difficulty  in  the 
carrying  out  of  that  great  purpose  on  which  she 
had  set  her  whole  heart. 

At  length,  however,  a partial  compromise  was 
effected.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor  to  push  matters  to  extremities  when  that 
could  be  avoided.  She  requested  a private  in- 
terview. It  was  granted  with  difficulty.  “ Tlie 
sisters,  each  accompanied  by  a single  lady,  met 
in  a gallery  with  a half  door  between  them. 
Elizabeth  threw  herself  on  her  knees.  She 
said  she  perceived  that  her  Majesty  was  dis- 
pleased with  her  ; she  could  not  tell  what  the 
cause  might  be,  unless  it  was  religion,  and  for 
this  she  might  reasonably  be  forgiven.  ‘She 
had  been  educated,  as  the  Queen  was  aware,  in 
the  modern  belief,  and  understood  no  other ; if 
her  Majesty  would  send  her  books  she  would 
read  ; she  would  listen  ; she  could  say  no  more.” 
Mary  seemed  highly  gratified.  She  insisted, 
however,  that  the  Princess  must  come  to  mass. 
Once,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  Elizabeth 
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was  present,  but,  to  the  Queen’s  great  indigna- 
tion, refused  to  come  again. 

The  coronation  ceremonies  were  now  at  hand. 
During  all  those  splendid  pageants  Elizabeth 
held  her  place  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown, 
whether  in  the  royal  cavalcade  or  at  the  palace- 
board;  but,  through  all,  Renard  managed,  like 
an  evil  genius,  to  keep  the  Queen’s  jealousies 
and  bitterness  alive. 

Discomforts  thickened  about  the  Princess. 
Spies  of  the  court  surrounded  her.  It  must 
have  been  a trying  time,  despite  all  her  pomp 
and  popularity  and  the  crowd  of  courtiers  who 
thronged  the  palace  where  she  kept  her  state. 
She  knew  her  enemies  were  plotting  to  set 
aside  her  father’s  will,  and  rob  her  of  her  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  France,  too,  under  the 
guise  of  a friend,  was  her  most  treacherous  foe. 
Its  king,  Henry  II.,  was  making  her  the  most 
liberal  offers  of  money  and  help,  intending  all 
this,  time  to  secure  the  crown  of  England  for 
his  young  daughter-in-law,  Mary  of  Scotland, 
who  had  just  married  the  Dauphin,  himself  a 
mere  boy. 

So  there  were  plots  and  counter-plots : under 
all,  the  struggles  of  the  two  great  religious  par- 
ties were  shaking  the  realm.  In  the  teeth  of 
all  these  obstacles  the  Queen  pushed  resolutely 
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forward  in  her  purpose  of  restoring  the  Cath- 
olic religion  and  marrying  her  cousin,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  rising  storm,  whose  mutterings 
grew  nearer  and  louder,  and  which  ended,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Wyatt’s  rebellion  and  the 
cruelties  which  followed.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  alike  opposed  to  the  Spanish 
marriage.  The  people  did  not  want  the  foreign 
prince  on  their  throne,  nor  to  give  over  their 
free  England,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tyr- 
annies of  Spain.  There  was  a strong  party  in 
favor  of  marrying  Mary  to  her  cousin,  Courte- 
nay, the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  though  a 
weak,  unprincipled  creature,  had  the  one  merit 
of  being  an  Englishman. 

When  it  came  to  altering  her  sister’s  place 
in  the  succession,  Mary,  brave,  and  defiant  as 
she  was  of  her  subjects’  wishes,  hesitated.  On 
this  point  Parliament,  yielding  in  many  another, 
stood  firm.  It  would  maintain  the  right  of  the 
younger  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  her  father’s 
crown. 

But  Mary’s  hatred  now  was  beyond  her  own 
control.  That  fierce  temper  of  hers  blazed  out 
one  day  when  Paget,  one  # of  her  counselors 
whom  she  trusted,  recommended  the  Queen  to 
marry  Elizabeth  to  her  cousin,  the  weak,  vain 
Courtenay,  acknowledge  her  title,  and  compel 
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her,  if  necessary,  to  become  a Catholic.  In  a 
burst  of  stormy  rage  the  truth  came  out,  the 
hoarded  bitterness  of  years : “ Catholic  or  no 
Catholic,  the  Queen  declared  that  never,  with 
her  consent,  should  her  sister  reign  in  England. 
She  was  a heretic  and  a hypocrite,  and  her  in- 
famous mother  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
miseries  which  had  befallen  the  realm.”  The 
truth  was  out  at  last.  Even  the  politic,  schem- 
ing Renard  was  alarmed  at  this  burst  of  passion, 
and,  seeing  the  attitude  of  Parliament,  suggest- 
ed that  Paget’s  advice  should  be  taken.  But 
the  Queen  was  immovable.  She  did  what  she 
could.  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  taken  preced- 
ence of  all  the  other  ladies  of  the  court.  She 
was  now  degraded  from  her  position  as  heiress 
of  the  crown,  and  Lady  Lennox,  the  daughter 
of  Margaret,  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  daughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  the 
king’s  younger  sister,  were  elevated  above  Eliz- 
abeth. The  ladies  of  the  court  dared  not  be 
seen  speaking  with  her,  but  the  young  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  thronged  the  halls  at 
her  house,  or  gathered  ostentatiously  around 
the  young  Princess  when  she  rode  abroad  ; and 
gray-bearded  statesmen  growled  ominously  that 
no  foreigner  should  mount  the  English  throne. 
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The  Queen  went  her  own  way.  The  Papacy 
she  would  have,  and  Philip  she  would  wed,  in 
spite  of  Parliament  and  people ; and  the  plots 
began  to  thicken  and  the  conspiracy  grew,  and 
swarms  of  threatening  letters  found  their  way 
into  the  halls  and  bed-chambers  of  the  palace. 
If  Elizabeth  could  at  this  juncture  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  lend  her  sanction  to  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  its  aim,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  to 
depose  the  elder  sister  and  raise  the  younger 
to  the  throne.  But  with  that  marvelous  saga- 
city which  was  one  of  the  great  woman’s  great- 
est gifts,  Elizabeth  discerned  at  once  the  peril 
to  herself,  and  resolved  on  her  course.  She 
knew  how  short  and  swift  was  the  road  from 
crown  to  scaffold,  and  how  readily  the  Queen 
would  send  her  to  it.  Her  only  safety  was  to 
leave  the  court  at  once  and  bury  herself  at 
Ashridge,  keeping  aloof  from  all  entanglements, 
and  making  sure  that  no  act  of  hers  could  be 
construed  into  an  attempt  against  Mary’s  crown. 
She  finally  received  permission  to  leave  Lon- 
don, and  Renard,  eager  to  obtain  some  proof 
of  treasonable  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth  which  would  send  her  to  the  scaffold, 
and  seeing  that  harsh  treatment  only  placed 
her  on  her  guard,  prevailed  on  Mary  to  grant 
her  sister  a parting  interview.  They  met  once 
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more.  Mary  dissembled — and  deceit  seems  to 
have  been  foreign  to  her  fierce,  proud  nature — 
and  gave  her  sister  a double  set  of  pearls. 
Elizabeth  left  the  court,  and  as  she  went  out  of 
London  five  hundred  gentlemen  formed  them- 
selves about  her,  a voluntary  escort. 

But  in  those  pleasant  shades  of  Ashridge,  for 
which  she  had  longed  so  eagerly,  there  was 
little  peace  for  Elizabeth.  She  knew  that  a 
cloud  of  spies  had  followed  her,  that  her  servants 
were  watched,  that  a price  was  set  on  her  head, 
that  evil  eyes  and  ears  scrutinized  her  slightest 
word  and  act,  eager  to  wrest  them  to  her  ruin. 
And  she  was  a young  girl  of  only  twenty  years ! 
One  cannot  think  of  her  without  pity,  in  that 
high,  dangerous  place,  a throne  on  one  side  of 
her,  and  a scaffold  looming  so  darkly  on  the  other, 
and  for  years  she  was  to  walk  between  them. 

Spain  and  France,  and  all  her  sister’s  party, 
were  watching  greedily  for  her  ruin,  setting 
snares  and  pitfalls  all  around  the  quiet  home 
at  Ashridge.  It  seemed  that  she  could  be  no 
match  for  all  these,  that  one  young,  lonely 
woman.  But  God  knew,  sitting  in  his  heavens, 
and  we  shall  come  to  know  too,  that  he  had  set 
her  apart  to  do  a great  work  in  his  world — such 
a work  as  woman  had  never  done  before — this 
Elizabeth  Tudor! 
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‘YATT’S  rebellion,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  extinguished.  Its  failure  secured 
Mary  on  her  throne,  and  left  her  and 
her  ministers  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
conspirators.  The  Queen  had  just  escaped 
losing  her  crown  and  her  life,  and  in  the  reac- 
tion the  fierce,  relentless  nature  of  the  woman 
began  to  show  itself,  and  the  paralyzed  country 
stood  still  while  block  and  gibbet  did  their 
dreadful  work. 

There  was  one  person,  above  all  others,  whom 
Mary  and  her  Spanish  faction  were  bent  on 
sacrificing,  and  that  was  Elizabeth.  Renard 
continued  to  clamor  that  there  would  be  no 
peace  for  the  country,  for  religion* — which  with 
him  meant  solely  the  Catholic  creed — for  Mary’s 
crown,. until  the  head  of  her  sister  was  off  her 
shoulders.  They  put  their  meanings  in  straight- 
forward old  Saxon ; they  went  with  merciless 
rigor  right  to  the  heart  of  a matter  in  those 
old  days  of  which  I am  trying  to  tell  you. 

The  main  object  was  to  prove  Elizabeth, 
either  by  word  or  deed,  implicated  in  the  con- 
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spiracy.  Her  name  had  been  widely  used  by 
the  rebels.  If  it  could  be  proved  this  had  been 
done  with  her  consent,  if  any  scrap  of  paper 
could  be  found  showing  her  correspondence 
with  the  traitors,  if  a witness  could  be  bribed 
or  terrified  into  swearing  she. had  held  a con- 
versation with  him  whose  meaning  could  be 
wrested  by  the  council  into  high  treason,  the 
way  would  be  plain  enough,  and  Mary  Tudor 
could  breathe  easily  when  her  sister’s  head  was 
laid  on  the  scaffold. 

The  temptation  to  Elizabeth,  one  would  think, 
must  have  been  almost  irresistible.  She  had 
received  the  most  cruel  insults  at  court.  She 
knew  that  her  name  was  the  strength  and  hope 
of  the  great  Protestant  party  in  the  kingdom. 
Spies  watched  her  by  day  and  night,  and  she 
must  have  been  aware  that  her  life  was  in  con- 
stant peril.  And  in  exchange  for  all  this  they 
held  before  the  young  girl  the  dazzling  offer  of 
her  father’s  crown.  They  were  confident  of  suc- 
cess. She  knew  the  youth,  the  hope,  the  best 
energies  of  the  nation  were  on  her  side,  and 
would  rally  under  her  banners.  And  across, 
the  Channel  came  the  constant  pressure  from 
France.  Her  proud,  imperious  spirit,  which 
was  her  birthright,  must  have  chafed  under  its 
galling  bonds.  Why  not  free  herself  at#once, 
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rise  to  deliver  her  people  from  Spain  and  the 
Papacy,  earn  their  gratitude,  and  mount  the 
throne  which  they  offered  her.  Such  questions 
must  constantly  have  presented  themselves  to 
Elizabeth  Tudor  in  the  home  at  Ashridge  to 
which  her  persecutions  at  court  had  driven  her. 
But  the  storm  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion  gathered  and 
shook  the  land,  and  when  it  had  passed  she  was 
conscious  that  no  word  or  line  of  hers  had  be- 
trayed her  sympathy  with  the  conspirators. 

She  had  resolved  on  her  course  from  the  be- 
ginning. She  never  faltered  in  it.  Promises 
and  persecutions  had  alike  failed  to  swerve  this 
young  girl  of  twenty.  The  true  quality  of  the 
woman  who  was  yet  to  rule  England  began  to 
shine  out  as  the  perils  thickened  about  her. 
For  they  were  come  now.  At  court  they  were 
exultant.  Mary  and  her  ministers  had  not 
a doubt,  at  this  time,  that  Elizabeth’s  active 
sympathy  with  the  traitors  could  be  proved, 
and  a package,  which  had  been  intercepted,  was 
found  to  contain  a letter  in  cipher,  written  by 
the  Princess  to  the  French  king.  A clear  case 
could  now  be  made  against  her.  And  in  those 
dark  winter  days,  just  after  the  beheading  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  while  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter of  high  and  low  was  going  on  in  the  city 
and  the  counties,  a peremptory  order  came 
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from  the  court  to  Ashridge,  that  Elizabeth  was 
to  be  conveyed  to  London.  The  command 
must  have  seemed  like  her  death-knell.  The 
three  lords  came  in  the  winter  night  on  their 
errand,  and  found  the  Princess  alarmingly  ill. 
The  qrder  was  imperative,  however,  and  the 
next  day  she  set  out,  fainting  three  times  before 
she  reached  the  litter. 

It  required  several  days  to  make  that  short 
journey,  as  she  was  unable  to  travel  but  a few 
miles  at  a time.  Her  mother’s  uncle,  Lord 
William  Howard,  was  one  of  the  three  lords 
appointed  to  attend  her  to  court.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  sincerely  attached  to  his  great  niece, 
and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  watch  over  her 
interests,  and  save  her  from  her  impending  fate. 
But  at  the  best,  it  must  have  been  a fearful 
journey  for  that  sick,  helpless  girl.  In  those 
gloomy  winter  days  she  must  have  known  she 
was  going  up  to  London  to  confront  foes  who 
were  bent  on  her  destruction  ; that  escape  was 
hardly  possible  ; that  no  effort  would  be  spared 
to  prove  her  guilty  of  treason,  and  bring  her  to 
the  scaffold.  . 

They  were  more  than  a week  making  the 
journey,  halting  at  the  houses  of  noblemen  and 
gentry  each  night.  Elizabeth  was  really  in  so 
feeble  a condition  that  they  feared  she  would 
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die,  the  wonder  being  that  she  did  not.  The 
strong,  young  courage  had  failed  ; the  strain  on 
body  and  soul,  and  the  near  prospect  of  dread- 
ful death,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  seem 
to  have  overwhelmed  Elizabeth  Tudor  at  this 
crisis  of  her  life.  But  she  rallied  as  she  ap- 
proached the  city;  the  haughty  spirit  at  last 
triumphed  over  physical  weakness  and  human 
terrors.  She  was  dressed  in  white.  She  made 
them  throw  back  the  curtains  of  her  litter. 
And  there  she  lay,  as  they  bore  her  through  the 
old  streets,  and  crowds  gathered  around  her  and 
gazed  on  the  calm,  proud  beauty  of  the  heiress 
of  the  crown.  It  must  have  been  a piteous 
sight — one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
beheld  it.  They  must  all  have  thought  she 
was  going  to  her  doom.  At  any  other  time 
there  might  have  been  an  attempt  at  rescue, 
but  just  now  London  lay  in  the  paralysis  of 
terror  which  had  followed  on  the  rebellion. 
Men  seemed  incapable  of  action. 

Mary’s  courage  had  not  failed  her  in  the 
moments  of  utmost  peril ; and  now  she  was 
carrying  every  thing  before  her  in  her  stormy 
vengeance.  And  the  gibbets  that  crowded  the 
city,  and  the  very  roofs  of  the  public  buildings 
beneath  which  the  litter,  with  its  fair,  white 
burden,  passed  with  the  escort  of  lords,  told 
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their  own  sickening  story.  It  was  a hard,  iron 
age.  Every  little  while  I shall  feel  like  stop- 
ping to  remind  you  of  that.  When,  at  last,  the 
procession  reached  Westminster,  the  Queen  re- 
fused so  much  as  to  see  her  sister.  Elizabeth 
was  confined  to  a suit  of  rooms  in  a corner  of 
the  palace,  where  guards  were  set,  and  only  a 
few  attendants  were  allowed  her. 

Three  weeks  rolled  on — weeks  of  agonizing 
suspense  to  the  young  Princess,  who  must  have 
known  that  they  were  trying,  all  this  time,  to 
close  the  net  around  her.  The  main  object 
was  to  find  some  evidence  sufficient  to  con- 
vict her  of  treason,  the  temper  of  the  country 
being  such  that  even  Mary  and  her  ministers 
dared  not  proceed  to  extreme  measures  without 
some  plausible  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  these 
proved  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated. 
They  brought  the  girl  before  the  council ; 
eyes  greedy  for  her  death  lowered  upon  her, 
but  she  bore  the  examination  without  flinching. 
She  solemnly  denied  ever  having  seen  the  let- 
ter in  the  intercepted  packet,  and  the  French 
embassador  came  forward  to  sustain  her  state- 
ment. Wyatt,  on  his  trial,  had  made  some 
vague  admissions  which  seemed  to  partially 
compromise  Elizabeth.  Renard,  sagacious  and 
unscrupulous,  suggested  that  hopes  of  pardon 
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should  be  held  out  to  the  chief  rebel  if  his 
testimony  could  only  convict  Elizabeth  of  shar- 
ing his  conspiracy ; while  Charles  V.  sent  fresh 
entreaties  that  she  should  not  be  spared,  insist- 
ing that  he  dared  not  send  the  Prince  to  wed 
his  English  cousin  while  the  younger  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  lived  to  promote  insurrections 
and  rebellions  among  the  people. 

No  doubt  Mary  Tudor  was  fully  satisfied  that 
she  could  never  wear  her  crown  in  peace  until 
her  sister’s  head  was  on  the  scaffold.  Wyatt’s 
guarded  admissions  seemed  to  afford  grounds 
sufficient  to  send  her  to  the  Tower.  Those 
who  were  on  the  scent  fondly  believed  they  had 
struck  the  right  trail  at  last.  The  lords  were 
opposed  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Princess  ; 
but  none  of  them  dared  assume  the  charge  of 
her  person,  and  at  last  the  point  was  carried. 

The  wild  March  weather  had  come  on  when 
one  night  her  attendants  were  removed,  a hun- 
dred soldiers  picketed  under  her  window,  and 
the  next  morning  some  noblemen  waited  on 
Elizabeth  and  informed  her  she  was  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  and  they  were  to  attend 
her  to  the  barge.  That  terrible  name  was  like 
a death-knell  at  this  time.  She  begged  so 
earnestly  for  a little  respite  to  write  her  sister 

that  it  was  granted.  The  lines  written  at  that 
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awful  moment  are  still  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  the  beautiful  handwriting,  for 
which  the  great  Queen  was  renowned,  is  firm 
and  steady.  Facing  death  at  twenty,  the  cour- 
age of  Elizabeth  Tudor  did  not  fail  her.  She 
most  solemnly,  in  this  letter,  re-asserted  her 
utter  innocence  of  any  treasonable  practices, 
and  pathetically  entreated  her  sister  to  grant 
her  an  interview.  But  Mary’s  heart  was  hard- 
ened against  all  pity.  Meanwhile  the  tide  had 
turned,  and  it  was  too  late  to  convey  the 
Princess  quietly  by  boat  across  the  river;  and 
they  dared  not  send  her  through  the  streets, 
lest  the  sight  should  inflame  the  people. 

Frantic  lest  the  prey  should  escape,  Mary 
stormed  in  the  council  at  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  and  the  friends  of  Elizabeth,  but  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  removal  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  All  that  night  Elizabeth  waited. 
The  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  lords 
came  to  tell  her  that  her  letter  had  failed.  The 
Tower  was  her  destination.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  they  had  shrewdly  chosen  the  time  when 
the  people  were  at  service  to  carry  her  down 
the  river.  Amid  the  dreary  rain  of  that  March 
morning  they  led  the  King’s  daughter  down 
through  the  palace  garden  to  the  barge.  In 
that  bitter  moment — almost  the  bitterest  of  her 
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life,  I think — she  turned  and  looked  piteously 
from  window  to  window  of  the  palace ; but 
there  was  no  succor  for  the  lonely  girl.  “ What 
do  the  lords  mean  that  they  suffer  me  thus  to  be 
led  into  captivity?”  she  murmured.  That  was 
all.  No  word  against  the  Queen  escaped  her. 

They  hurried  Elizabeth  swiftly  and  silently 
into  the  barge,  anxious  to  get  down  the  river 
before  the  services  of  that  Palm  Sunday  were 
over ; but  the  tide  was  still  low,  and  the  old 
boatmen  dared  not  shoot  the  bridge.  In  vain 
the  desperate  nobles  urged  and  commanded. 
It  was  a long  time  before  the  reluctant  sailors 
would  make  the  effort,  and  when  they  dared 
refuse  no  longer,  the  stern  of  the  barge  struck 
the  starling  and  just  escaped  upsetting.  But 
through  all  that  dreadful  peril  the  pale  girl  who 
was  Princess  of  England  sat  calm  and  still, 
while  amid  her  sad,  crowding  thoughts  she 
must  have  remembered  that  it  was  the  way  her 
mother  had  come,  and  that  mother’s  scaffold 
must  have  loomed  before  her.  Perhaps  she 
hoped  that  the  dark  water  would  put  its  cqol, 
swift  end  to  all  her  miseries,  and  anticipate  the 
headsman.  Through  that  wild  March  rain,  the 
people  were  watching  her  peril  from  the  houses 
which  overhung  the  bridge.  But  the  danger  was 
over  at  last,  and  they  landed  at  the  Traitors’ 
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Gate.  When  she  saw  that,  Elizabeth  refused  to 
go  on  shore,  but  the  lords  told  her  she  “ must  not 
choose.”  Then  with  a flash  of  that  pride  which 
was  yet  to  make  that  helpless  young  girl  the 
haughtiest  sovereign  of  Christendom,  she  dashed 
aside  the  cloak  which  they  offered  and  sprang 
defiantly  on  the  Tower  stairs.  “ Here  lands  as 
true  a subject,  being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed 
on  these  stairs.  Before  thee,  O God,  I speak  it, 
having  no  friend  but  thee  alone ! ” said  Elizabeth 
Tudor.  When  she  reached  the  great  gates, 
however,  the  dreadful  associations  of  that  place 
shook  her  nerves,  and  she  suddenly  threw  her- 
self down  on  a wet  stone. 

Think  of  her  sitting  there  in  the  wild  March 
rain — think  of  the  woman  she  was  to  be  ; — yet  in 
that  hour,  helpless,  forsaken,  a prisoner  at  the 
Traitors’  Gate,  Elizabeth  Tudor  must  have  tast- 
ed something  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  They 
wondered  afterward  that  she  seemed  to  hold 
her  life  so  cheap  ; that  when,  a crowned  queen, 
bribed  assassins  on  every  hand  were  plotting 
her  death,  she  went  her  way  with  such  su- 
preme carelessness,  the  woman’s  nerves  never 
shaken  with  a tremor  of  fear.  Perhaps  that 
day  when  she  sat  on  the  wet  stone  in  the  driv- 
ing rain,  and  looked  up  at  the  Traitors’  Gate 
might  have  partly  accounted  for  her  fearless- 
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ness.  They  must  have  pitied  her:  they  urged 
her  to  come  under  the  grim  shelter  out  of  the 
rain.  “ Better  sit  here  than  in  a worse  place,” 
she  answered;  “I  know  not  whither  you  will 
bring  me.” 

But  there  was  no  use  in  delaying  the  hard 
moment,  and  it  was  not,  as  you  will  find,  in 
Elizabeth’s  nature  to  resist  the  inevitable.  She 
summoned  her  native  energies,  rose  and  passed 
on,  and  as  she  heard  the  iron  bolts  grate  behind, 
her  heart  must  have  sickened  with  a feeling  that 
the  world  was  closed  on  her  forever.  She  had 
thought  the  nobles  would  not  see  her  go  to 
prison — she  had  trusted  the  people  would  rise 
to  her  rescue,  and  both  had  failed  in  her  worst 
need.  In  that  hour  of  loneliness  and  peril  she 
must  have  felt  the  weakness  of  all  earthly  props, 
and  she  went  on  to  the  apartments  assigned  to 
her  in  the  Tower  and  did  just  what  I suppose 
any  of  us  would  in  her  case.  Gathering  the 
remnant  of  her  servants  about  her,  and  kneeling 
down  in  their  midst,  she,  whom  the  nation  had 
forsaken,  prayed  God  to  have  pity  on  herself 
and  her  cause.  It  was  all  she  could  do  now. 
The  harsh  rigor  of  her  treatment  had,  however, 
by  this  time,  began  to  work  in  her  favor.  The 
Earl  of  Sussex  was  one  of  the  lords  who  attend- 
ed her  to  the  Tower.  “She  is  our  King’s 
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daughter — our  Queen’s  sister,”  he  said  sternly  to 
his  associates.  “Let  us  deal  with  her  now  so 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  answer  hereafter.” 

Thus  far  Mary  had  gone  on  her  way  of 
slaughter  unchecked,  but  that  very  Palm  Sun- 
day of  Elizabeth’s  committal  to  the  Tower  there 
had  been  signs  that  the  nation  was  awaking 
from  the  apathy  which  had  followed  the  rebell- 
ion. The  lords  had  a meeting.  They  resolved 
to  protest  against  further  executions,  and  if  need 
were,  to  insist.  One  of  their  number  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  remonstrance  to  the  Queen. 
He  found  her  in  her  oratory  after  vespers.  He 
told  her  that  the  season  might  remind  a sov- 
ereign of  other  duties  besides  vengeance.  Al- 
ready too  much  blood  had  been  shed.  The 
Queen  was  reluctantly  forced  to  yield  something 
to  public  sentiment,  and  granted  the  pardon  of 
six  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  point  of  being 
executed. 

The  chief  object,  however,  was  to  bring  Eliz- 
abeth to  trial.  She  at  least  should  not  escape 
them.  She  was  subjected  to  a most  rigorous 
examination  before  a council  composed  of  her 
mortal  foes — Gardiner  and  nine  of  the  lords. 
The  young  defenseless  woman  carried  herself 
with  wonderful  courage  and  dignity  through 
that  trying  ordeal.  They  could  extract  nothing 
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from  her  testimony  which  could  implicate  her  in 
the  conspiracy  ; indeed,  from  that  hour  she  made 
friends  of  some  of  the  most  determined  of  her 
enemies. 

She  was  sent  back,  Mary  and  her  friends 
chafing  at  the  delay,  to  the  Tower.  They  were 
obliged  to  fall  back,  after  all,  on  Wyatts  confes- 
sion, although  this  was  insufficient  to  criminate 
her ; but  on  the  morning  when  he  was  led  out 
to  die,  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  and  he  stood 
on  the  scaffold,  he  made  a brief  speech  exoner- 
ating Elizabeth  from  all  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
They  tried  to  drown  his  voice ; they  told  the 
people  he  had  “confessed  otherwise  before  the 
council.”  But  the  dying  man  answered,  “ That 
which  I said  then  I said,  but  that  which  I say 
now  is  true.” 

The  temptation  to  save  his  life  by  accusing 
the  Princess  had  failed,  and  all  London  rang 
with  Wyatt’s  story,  and  the  sympathy  for  the 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  grew  so  strong  that  her 
enemies  dared  not  proceed  to  extremities. 

Gardiner  still  stormed  against  her.  Renard 
still  kept  at  the  Queen’s  ear,  urging  her  sister’s 
conviction.  But  when  the  judges  declared  there 
was  no  evidence  against  Elizabeth;  when  her 
great-uncle,  Lord  William  Howard,  lay  in  the 
channel  with  the  whole  naval  force  of  England 
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at  his  command,  and,  in  indignation  at  his  niece’s 
treatment,  might  go  over  to  the  dreaded  French, 
they  dared  not,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  pro- 
ceed with  high-handed  measures  against  the 
heiress  of  the  crown. 

They  thought  of  immuring  her  in  some  lonely 
castle — but  there  was  Lord  Howard  again.  The 
wonder  is  that  in  their  desperation  they  did  not 
find  some  swift,  secret  way  of  making  an  end 
of  her.  Assassins  were  easily  bribed  in  those 
days ; but  God  had  his  own  work  for  her  to  do, 
and  kept  his  own  watch  over  that  lonely  girl  in 
the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  she  was  not  having  an  easy  time 
there.  Her  health  broke  a good  deal  the  first 
weeks  under  the  agonizing  suspense  and  the 
rigorous  confinement.  By  degrees  the  latter 
was  relaxed,  although  her  first  petitions  for  a 
little  air  and  exercise  were  refused,  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  threshold  of  her  own 
apartments..  At  length,  however,  permission 
was  extorted  for  Elizabeth  to  walk  in  a little 
garden  “inclosed  with  high  pales,”  the  other 
prisoners  being  strictly  enjoined  “not  to  so 
much  as  look  in  that  direction  while  her  Grace 
remained  therein.” 

It  is  very  touching  to  read  how  the  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal 
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fortress  brought  the  captive  princess  presents 
of  little  bouquets  of  spring  flowers.  She  was  all 
her  life  fond  of  children,  and  the  little  hands  and 
the  small,  pitying  faces  must  have  comforted  her 
in  her  loneliness.  But  even  this  innocent  en- 
joyment became  a matter  of  keen  persecution. 
Elizabeth  had  been  much  amused  by  the  soft 
prattle  of  one  of  her  small  visitors,  a boy  of 
only  four  years.  Her  evident  fondness  for  the 
child  awakened  the  suspicion  of  her  keepers, 
and  they  suddenly  swooped  upon  the  boy,  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  lords  of  the  council. 
Here  he  was  alternately  coaxed  and  threat- 
ened to  induce  him  to  confess  who  sent  him 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  with  letters,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  extracted  from  the  child.  He 
was,  however,  forbidden  to  approach  the  Prin- 
cess again,  and  his  father  was  severely  repri- 
manded. The  next  day  a small  face  peeped 
between  the  palings,  and  a little  sorrowful  voice 
piped  up,  “ Mistress,  I can  bring  you  no  more 
flowers  now ! ” 

Meanwhile  the  pleasant  spring  weather  was 
growing  outside,  and  that  old  merry  England 
was  getting  ready  for  its  holiday — for  the 
dances  in  the  green  fields  around  the  May-pole, 
for  the  song  and  the  feasting,  for  the  happy  fun, 
and  the  garlands  of  fresh  spring  flowers — while 
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the  heiress  of  its  crown  pined  away  the  days 
in  her  lonely  prison.  Every  day,  too,  her  situa- 
tion awoke  a deeper  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  England  rang  with  the  story  of 
her  wrongs  and  persecutions.  There,  too,  was 
the  threatening  specter  of  Lord  Howard’s  fleet 
in  the  Channel ; it  could  not  be  trusted  to  go 
away,  lest  it  should  join  the  French.  Mary 
and  her  council  began  to  feel  that  they  must  of 
necessity  release  their  victim. 

Once  more  the  Queen  began  to  speak  at 
court  of  her  “sister,”  a name  which,  since  Eliza- 
beth’s imprisonment,  had  not  passed  those  stern 
lips.  The  court  ladies  observed,  too,  that  the 
portrait  of  the  princess  was  replaced  in  the  gal- 
lery : concessions  nothing  but  hard  necessity 
could  have  wrung  from  Mary  Tudor.  It  was 
evident  she,  too,  had  begun  to  feel  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind  to  lose  the  stake  for  which 
she  had  been  playing — “ that  the  hated  daughter 
of  the  hated  Anne  Boleyn  ” must  escape  the 
net  they  had  laid  for  her.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  prove  she  had  any  share  in  the  rebell- 
ion ; no  spies  had  detected  her  in  any  intrigue 
with  her  friends  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  although  later  circumstances  led  to  a 
general  belief  that  Elizabeth  must  have  held 
some  communications  with  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
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ley,  the  son  of  Northumberland,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

He  was  imprisoned  for  aiding  his  father  in  the 
attempt  to  deprive  Mary  and  Elizabeth  of  the 
crown.  He  won  the  latter’s  pardon,  however — 
at  what  time,  and  in  what  way,  has  always  been 
involved  in  mystery  ; but  it  was  plainly  done 
before  Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
no  man  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
her  during  her  reign  as  this  brother-in-law  of 
the  woman  who  had  worn  her  crown.  The 
man’s  real  character  and  the  nature  of  his  in- 
fluence will  unfold  itself  when  he  comes  upon 
the  stage.  But  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  imprison- 
ment was  drawing  near. 

One  day,  when  the  dances  were  over  and  the 
flowery  garlands  were  fading  on  the  May-poles, 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  was  sent  down  to  the 
Tower  with  a hundred  men-at-arms  in  blue 
uniforms.  Elizabeth  saw  them  enter  the  inner 
court,  and  almost  thought  that  her  doom  was 
come.  The  poor  girl’s  first  question  naturally 
enough  was,  whether  they  had  removed  the 
scaffold  of  Jane  Grey.  They  tried  to  calm  her. 
Even  the  stern  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  assured 
her  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield  was  now  to  have  charge  of  her,  and 
there  was  talk  of  conveying  her  to  Woodstock. 
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To  this  it  had  come  at  last.  It  was  the  utmost 
stretch  of  severity  which  the  court,  in  the  pres- 
ent public  temper,  dared  exhibit  toward  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  captive’s  next  question  shows  the  agony 
of  suspense  under  which  she  had  been  living 
all  this  time.  “ Was  Sir  Henry,”  she  inquired, 
“ a man  with  a conscience  that  would  not  shrink 
at  murder  if  he  were  asked  to  do  it  ? ” 

This  had  been  the  great  terror,  not  with  her- 
self alone,  but  with  her  friends,  through  all 
these  weeks  ; that  some  hired  assassin’s  knife, 
or  some  swift,  secret  poison,  would  put  an  end 
to  Elizabeth  Tudor.  But,  harsh,  ungracious 
keeper  though  he  might  be,  Sir  Henry  was  no 
assassin.  She  remained  only  a few  days  longer 
in  the  Tower;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
just  eighteen  years  from  the  morning  on  which 
her  mother  had  gone  out  from  those  very  gates 
to  the  scaffold,  Elizabeth  was  led  down  to  a 
barge,  which  waited  to  convey  her  to  Rich- 
mond. Sir  Henry  had  charge  of  her.  She 
was  strongly  guarded,  and  she  herself  seems  to 
have  suspected  that  she  was  to  meet  with  foul 
play. 

As  the  barge  which  contained  her  sister  shot 
the  London  Bridge,  Mary  heard  from  her  palace 
windows  the  salvos  of  artillery  fired  from  the 
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steelyard  because  the  Princess  was  set  at  lib- 
erty. The  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  suppress  her  in- 
dignation. 

The  barge  went  on,  without  landing,  to  Rich- 
mond, and  there  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  a 
litter,  and  conveyed  by  easy  stages  to  Wood- 
stock. 

It  was  a melancholy  journey.  She  was  still 
a guarded  State-prisoner,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
communicate  with  her,  and  on  her  arrival  at 
Woodstock  she  found  the  keepers  and  foresters 
at  the  gates  of  the  old  park  armed  with  bills. 

Yet  the  removal  from  the  gloomy  old  Tower, 
where  she  had  been  all  these  weeks  while  En- 
gland was  growing  fair  with  another  spring,  to 
the  secluded  country-home  at  Woodstock,  must 
have  been  a delightful  change. 

Day  after  day  she  had  looked  death  in  the 
face,  and  nothing,  it  seemed,  but  a miracle  could 
have  carried  her  through  the  dreadful  ordeal 
and  brought  her  alive  out  of  the  Traitors’ 
Gate.  Long  years  were  before  the  English  girl 
of  peril  and  trial,  of  guards  and  spies,  and  gear- 
ing tyrannies.  She  was  to  be  watched,  ham- 
pered, oppressed,  until  her  proud  spirit  should 
droop,  and  her  life  should  become  a burden. 

It  was  a long  path  appointed  those  young 
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feet,  and  the  glory  of  the  crown  and  the  shadow 
of  the  scaffold  were  to  lie  upon  it ; yet  the  worst 
danger  had  passed  for  Elizabeth  Tudor  when 
she  landed  that  May-day  among  the  forest- 
ers armed  with  bills  in  the  old  park  at 
Woodstock. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHE  Queen  had  failed  to  carry  her  point 
with  regard  to  her  sister.  She  succeeded 
better  with  two  other  purposes  on  which 
she  had  set  her  heart : one  was  in  bringing  back 
her  kingdom  to  the  papacy,  and  the  other  in 
marrying  her  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
Never  was  there  a more  reluctant  lover,  but 
State-reasons  triumphed  over  every  other  with 
the  hard,  sluggish,  bigoted  Philip.  He  was  a 
young  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  but  one  can 
never  think  of  him — cold,  crafty,  cruel  as  he 
proved  himself  in  later  years — as  having  any  of 
the  fresh  impulses  of  youth.  The  long  inherit- 
ance of  rivalry  and  hatred  between  France  and 
Spain  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  was  a 
bitter  one  to  Philip ; but  he  needed  to  secure 
England  to  his  side  in  his  struggles  with  the 
French  King,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  must 
wed  the  Queen.  So  in  midsummer  the  un- 
willing lover  started  for  his  bride.  France  was 
on  the  lookout  for  the  fleet  which  brought  him, 
and  he  had  to  creep  up  softly  along  the  seas, 
prostrated  with  sickness,  and  in  such  mortal 
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terror  of  the  French  that  he  gave  orders  no 
salute  should  be  fired  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
vicinity. 

He  came  with  a splendid  retinue  of  cavaliers, 
with  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and 
six  thousand  troops  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  one  July  afternoon,  about  two  months  after 
Elizabeth  had  left  the  Tower,  this  Philip  II., 
at  whose  name  the  world  still  shudders, 
whose  history  is  written  in  letters  of  fire  and 
blood,  who  was  the  scourge  and  curse  of  his 
age,  stepped  upon  the  English  shore  at  South- 
ampton. They  made  him  welcome  with  pomp 
and  pageants,  while  at  Winchester  his  English 
bride  awaited  him,  transported  with  joy,  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  all  the  peerage. 

The  nation  was  sullen  and  bitter  over  his 
arrival.  From  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  Spanish  marriage  had  been  hateful  to  the 
people.  Mary  had  at  last,  by  her  obstinate 
will,  borne  down  all  opposition  ; but  the  Prince 
dared  not  land  his  troops,  and  despite  the  grand 
reception,  his  train  was  constantly  menaced 
with  insults  by  the  people. 

Sea-sickness,  home-sickness,  and  a great  dis- 
taste to  his  haggard,  wasted  bride,  whom  State- 
reasons  were  forcing  him  to  wed,  must  have 
made  the  crown-matrimonial  seem  to  the  miser- 
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able  Philip  a dearly-bought  prize,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  He  who  had  come  “ from  the 
sunny  plains  of  Castile,”  delicate  in  health,  and 
with  a chronic  dislike  of  change,  had  to  make 
his  way  through  the  driving  English  rains  and 
the  howling  winds  to  the  walls  of  Winches- 
ter, which  he  entered  just  before  sunset  with 
drenched  garments  and  draggled  plumes.  He 
went  first  to  the  cathedral.  Philip  II.  never 
failed  in  his  religious  observances,  and  he  lin- 
gered “ until  the  aisles  grew  dim  in  the  sum- 
mer twilight”  before  he  went  to  the  hateful 
sacrifice.  But  Mary  waited  impatiently  for 
him  at  the  bishop’s  palace,  whither  he  was  con- 
ducted by  torchlight ; and  at  last  Charles  the 
Fifth  might  hug  himself  with  gladness,  believ- 
ing that  he  had  gained  the  darling  ambition  of 
his  heart,  and  acquired  the  preponderance  over 
France. 

Not  long  after  the  Spanish  marriage  the 
legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  came  from  Rome,  and  with 
solemn  and  most  impressive  ceremonies  En- 
gland was  restored  to  the  Holy  See,  and  Mary 
Tudor  must  have  felt  for  a little  while  that  the 
cup  of  her  bliss  was  full.  The  persecutions 
commenced  soon  after  the  return  to  Rome. 
The  Queen  and  her  bishops  set  the  Inquisition 

at  work  on  English  ground.  Over  that  awful 
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history,  which  sheds  its  lurid  glare  along  the 
last  three  years  of  Mary’s  reign,  one  would 
gladly  draw  a vail.  In  that  hatred  of  heresy 
which  was  the  inheritance  of  her  race,  Mary  re- 
solved to  hunt  it  to  the  death.  Reading  of  its 
horrors,  one  wonders  if  that  old  world  of  the 
Marian  persecutions  was  the  same  world  in 
which  we  live  to-day  ; if  the  pleasant  sun  actu- 
ally shone,  and  the  soft  winds  lost  themselves 
among  the  trees,  and  if  the  green  English 
fields  were  full  of  the  golden  laughter  of  the 
daisies. 

John  Rogers  opened  at  Smithfield  the  dread- 
ful martyrs’  drama  on  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  His  wife  and  family  of  eight  or  nine  little 
children  crowded  around  the  stake,  and  in  an 
ecstasy  of  self-sacrifice,  which  seemed  in  those 
days  to  lift  the  sufferers  and  their  friends  above 
human  weakness,  implored  him  to  be  constant 
to  his  faith.  So  he  went  through  the  fiery  gate 
by  which  so  many  others  were  to  enter  heaven. 
They  offered  him  pardon  at  the  last  moment 
if  he  would  recant,  and  he  answered  “ by  bathing 
his  hands  in  the  flame  as  if  it  was  cold  water, 
and  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  died.” 

Hooper  went  .next  at  Gloucester.  The  dread- 
ful death  which  awaited  him,  the  long  suffering 
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from  sciatica  in  the  prison,  where  he  had  lain, 
could  not  destroy  the  native  humor  and  bright- 
ness of  the  man’s  soul  as  he  limped  along  in  the 
winter’s  morning  to  the  stake.  The  box  was 
brought  which  contained  the  pardon  and  set 
on  a stool  before  him,  but  he  only  cried,  “ Away 
with  it ! ” So  they  tied  the  bags  of  gunpowder 
around  him  to  bring  the  end  more  swiftly,  and 
he  went  into  the  flames.  It  is  a sickening  story, 
for  the  fire  was  slow  and  the  powder  somehow 
failed,  but  in  a little  while  it  was  over,  and  an- 
other martyr  had  served  God  by  his  death  as 
his  living  never  would  have  done.  The  perse- 
cutions went  on.  Through  dreary  winters  and 
soft  springs  and  pleasant  summers  and  golden 
English  autumns  the  frightful  scenes  were  to 
be  repeated,  the  dreadful  holocaust  was  to  be 
offered,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation 
were  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  the  Smithfield 
fires. 

The  cruel  .Queen,  with  her  cruel  ministers, 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  and  Cardinal  Pole,  went 
their  mad  way  unchecked.  The  prisons  were 
filled  with  rotting  victims ; the  Protestants 
lurked  in  all  sorts  of  wretched  hiding-places,  or 
swarmed  across  the  channel  to  alight  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  It  is  such  a sickening, 
horrible  thing  from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  the 
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story  of  Elizabeth,  which  ! am  trying  to  tell  you, 
lies  right  through  those  three  years  which 
stand  there  in  the  middle  of  the  century  lit  up 
by  the  glare  of  the  Smithfield  fires. 

Meanwhile  Mary’s  day  of  brief  sunshine 
clouded  over.  She  knew  her  subjects  hated* 
her,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  she  could  not  long 
deceive  herself  regarding  the  indifference  or 
aversion  of  the  bridegroom  on  whom  her  nar- 
row, passionate  heart  had  poured  itself.  Every 
effort  which  was  made  to  cut  off  Elizabeth  from 
the  succession,  or  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
Spanish  Prince,  failed  ; and,  chafed  and  wretch- 
ed, he  pined  to  get  away  from  the  rude  island- 
ers who  had  insulted  him  from  the  beginning. 
Yet  he  did  his  best,  vailing  his  Spanish  haugh- 
tiness and  reticence  in  a courtesy  and  gracious- 
ness altogether  foreign  to  him,  and  learning  to 
drain  tankards  of  English  ale.  He  must  have 
questioned  often,  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he 
had  not  paid  too  high  a price  for  his  English 
bride  and  the  crown  her  subjects  refused  him. 

If  a child  had  been  born  of  this  Spanish 
marriage  all  would  have  been  well ; but  that 
fond  hope  was  doomed  to  cruel  disappointment, 
and  at  last  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
recognize  the  existence  and  claims  of  the  heir- 
ess of  the  realm.  This  was  bitterly  repugnant 
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to  the  Queen.  For  a year  Elizabeth  had  been 
kept  in  the  closest  confinement  at  Woodstock. 
Sixty  soldiers  were  on  daily  guard  in  and  around 
her  quarter  of  the  palace,  and  forty  kept  watch 
at  night  within  the  walls.  Spies,  of  course, 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  about  her,  and  her 
only  safety  was  in  giving  her  enemies  no  possi- 
ble chance  to  accuse  her  of  any  treasonable 
attempts  against  her  sister/s  throne.  But  the 
life  she  led  must  have  terribly  chafed  the  proud 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  and  the  guard  which 
she  placed  on  herself  at  this  time  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  couplet  which  she  scratched 
with  the  point  of  a diamond  on  a pane  of  glass 
in  her  window : 


“ Much  suspected  of  me. 

Nothing  proved  can  be, 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner.” 

During  that  long,  lonely  imprisonment  she 
busied  herself  in  the  studies  in  which  she 
took  so  keen  a delight,  and  carried  herself 
calmly  and  bravely  through  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  her ; although,  hearing  one  day  in 
Woodstock  park  a milk-maid  singing  gayly  over 
her  pail,  a pathetic  wish  burst  from  the  King’s 
daughter  that  they  two  might  exchange  places. 

After  a time  her  health  began  to  fail  again 
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under  the  cruel  confinement.  No  physician 
from  the  court  was  allowed  to  visit  her,  and  so, 
while  the  Smithfield  fires  reddened  against  the 
sky  and  the  smoke  of  those  awful  burnt  offer- 
ings hung  in  the  English  air,  Elizabeth  lived  in 
her  dreary,  guarded  solitude  at  Woodstock.  She 
attended  mass  there.  She  observed  all  the 
ceremonies  of  her  sister’s  religion.  It  probably 
cost  her  conscience  little  pain  to  do  this,  for, 
although  Elizabeth  Tudor  had  been  educated  a 
Protestant,  she  was  never,  by  temperament  or 
conviction,  a Puritan.  Mass  or  meeting  were 
equally  indifferent  to  her,  and  she  probably,  to 
the  day  of  her  death,  regarded  it  as  quite  su- 
perfluous to  die  for  an  opinion.  Her  sister’s 
religion  was  the  law  of  the  land,  therefore  she 
conformed  to  it,  holding  her  own  convictions 
all  the  time.  Yet  throughout  the  land  those 
souls  of  heroic  mold,  who  braved  that  awful 
death  by  fire  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
looked  to  Elizabeth  for  the  future  deliverance 
of  England.  The  Catholics  knew  this,  and  it 
explains  the  constant  attempts  of  Mary  and 
her  friends  to  cut  Elizabeth  off  from  the  suc- 
cession. But  here  they  were  always  met  by  a 
solid  wall  of  opposition.  The  lords,  the  com- 
mons, the  people,  with  one  voice,  refused  to  let 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  be  tampered  with. 
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Elizabeth  could  not  see — nobody  else  could 
— how  that  lonely  solitude  at  Woodstock  was 
fitting  her  for  the  glorious  career  on  which  she 
was  to  enter.  But  before  Christmas  there  was 
a change  in  her  position.  It  is  possible  that 
Philip  II.  was  at  the  bottom  of  this.  His 
cue  always  was  to  conciliate  the  people  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  discover  the  place  which  Elizabeth  held 
in  their  hearts.  Orders  came  to  Woodstock 
that  the  Princess  should  repair  to  Hampton 
Court.  She  was  still,  however,  treated  as  a 
prisoner ; and  on  the  journey  sixty  gentlemen, 
who  ventured  to  join  her,  were  ordered  off  in 
the  Queen’s  name.  She  was  received  by  her 
uncle,  Lord  William  Howard,  while  the  eager 
courtiers  thronged  about  her,  and  dared  the 
anger  of  both  King  and  Queen  by  kneeling  and 
kissing  her  hand. 

She  must  have  drawn  those  first  few  breaths 
of  recovered  freedom  with  tremulous  gladness. 
She  had  lived  so  long  in  the  black  shadow  of 
the  scaffold,  and  now  the  rays  from  the  crown 
began  to  fall  upon  her  path.  It  was  necessary 
still  to  tread  warily.  Before  she  left  Wood- 
stock,  and  at  court,  she  was  urged  to  solicit 
pardon  of  the  Queen,  and  Gardiner,  her  old 
persecutor,  was  sent  to  assure  the  Princess  ot 
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forgiveness  when  she  applied  for  it.  They  did 
not  understand  the  nature  with  which  they  had 
to  deal,  nor  what  lessons  it  had  been  learning  in 
these  dangerous  years.  Elizabeth  positively 
refused  to  ask  forgiveness  where  she  had  com- 
mitted no  offense,  and  every  fresh  effort  to  shake 
her  resolution  only  further  embarrassed  the 
court.  Alone  and  friendless,  she  had  absolutely 
denied  all  participation  in  the  conspiracy.  She 
now  insisted  she  would  rather  die  in  prison  than 
confess  where  nothing  was  to  be  confessed. 

It  was  an  unenviable  position  for  the  court, 
who  could  prove  nothing  against  the  Princess. 
Mary  had  the  Tudor  spirit,  which  only  yielded  to 
the  inevitable.  Again  the  bishops  were  sent  to 
work  on  Elizabeth’s  fears — to  tell  her  the  Queen 
was  amazed  that  she  persisted  in  declaring  her 
innocence,  and  thereby  implying  she  had  been 
unjustly  imprisoned.  “ If  she  expected  her  lib- 
erty she  must  tell  another  story.”  But  the  vain 
persecution  had  to  cease  at  last,  and  the  court 
gave  way. 

One  summer  evening,  just  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  Lady  Clarence,  Mary’s  favor- 
ite maid,  brought  a message  to  Elizabeth  that 
the  Queen  desired  to  have  a private  interview 
with  her.  It  was  a startling  summons,  and  it 
was  not  singular  that  Elizabeth’s  nerves  were 
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shaken.  As  she  went  out  into  the  summer 
twilight  she  bade  u her  attendants  pray  for  her, 
for  she  could  not  tell  whether  she  should  ever 
see  them  again.” 

You  must  remember  how  close  to  the  poor 
girl’s  eyes  had  been  the  specter  of  the  heads- 
man’s ax  all  these  years.  Elizabeth  was  led 
across  the  palace-garden  in  the  dusk,  and  taken 
by  a back  staircase  up  to  the  room  in  Hampton 
Court  where  the  Queen  awaited  her.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  these  two  sisters,  the  last  of 
their  father’s  house,  had  looked  upon  each  other. 
What  thoughts  must  have  crowded  upon  both 
as  they  stood  face  to  face  in  that  summer  twi- 
light ! What  scenes,  too,  in  these  years  must 
have  flashed  up  in  the  memory  of  the  younger ! 
She  must  have  thought  of  the  wild  March 
morning  when  she  went  down  in  the  stormy 
rain  to  the  Tower ; she  must  have  thought  of 
the  gloomy  imprisonment  there,  when  she  daily 
looked  death  in  the  face,  and  of  the  long  dreary 
captivity  at  Woodstock.  And  Mary — one  won- 
ders if,  when  she  looked  at  the  beautiful  girl 
before  her,  she  felt  a single  pang  of  remorse 
that  all  this  time  she  had  been  so  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  send  that  fair  head  to  the  scaffold. 

Elizabeth  knelt  at  her  sister’s  feet.  What 
a contrast  there  must  have  been  in  those  two 
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women,  the  daughters  of  one  father — the  elder 
worn,  haggard,  sickly ; the  other  young,  grace- 
ful, and  in  the  bloom  of  that  splendid  beauty, 
whose  natural  haughtiness  had  been  softened 
by  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  Yet  the 
sight  must  have  been  hateful  to  Mary  Tudor. 
It  must  have  reminded  her  of  that  other  beauty 
which  had  driven  her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
kings — a deserted,  broken-hearted  woman  from 
her  husband’s  side — from  her  crown  and  throne 
to  die.  Indeed,  Elizabeth’s  very  existence  could 
hardly  be  any  thing  but  an  offense  in  the  eyes 
of  Mary  Tudor. 

In  this  interview,  so  trying  in  different  ways 
to  both  sisters,  Mary  attempted  to  behave  with 
moderation.  Let  us  listen  a moment  to  frag- 
ments of  that  summer-evening  talk  as  it  floats 
down  to  us  on  the  currents  of  history. 

“Belike,”  said  the  Queen — do  you  hear  the 
“deep  man’s  voice”  along  the  old-fashioned 
syllables  ? — “ Belike,  you  will  not  confess  you 
have  been  wrongfully  punished?”  Still  cling- 
ing, you  see,  to  the  old  sore  point.  The  world 
would  insist  she  had  wronged  her  sister. 

“I  must  not  say  so,  your  majesty,”  replied 
the  kneeling  girl,  wise  beyond  her  years. 

“ Belike  you  will  to  others,”  said  the  Queen. 

“No,  please  your  Majesty,”  answered  the 
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Princess  ; “ I have  borne  the  burden,  and  I 
must  bear  it.  I pray  your  Majesty  to  think  me 
your  true  subject,  not  only  from  the  beginning, 
but  while  life  lasteth.” 

So  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  There  was 
silence  between  the  two,  broken  by  the  Queen’s 
muttered  “ God  knows.”  She  did  not  say  it  in 
English,  but  in  the  old,  beloved  Spanish,  which 
her  mother  had  taught  her.  And  thus  the  in- 
terview ended,  and  Elizabeth  withdrew. 

But  behind  the  tapestry,  that  summer  night, 
there  stood  a curious  witness  of  this  interview 
between  the  sisters — one  who  probably  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  it  about. 
It  was  like  him  to  be  there.  He  had  all  his 
life  a genius  for  plots  and  disguises — for  hiding 
himself  in  some  dark  closet,  where,  unobserved, 
he  could  watch  and  listen.  The  gazer  behind 
the  tapestry  was  that  Philip  II.  who  was  soon 
to  be  sovereign  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth’s  favor  with  the  people,  and  their 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  her  rights  to  the  crown, 
had  perplexed  him,  and  whetted  his  curiosity  to 
see  her,  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Philip 
to  set  about  any  thing  in  a frank,  straightfor- 
ward way.  The  Princess  made  a very  favorable 
impression  upon  her  brother-in-law.  He  ad- 
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mired  beautiful  women,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
the  solution,  which  he  afterward  attempted,  of 
the  English  question  suggested  itself  at  this 
very  time  to  his  sluggish,  scheming  nature.  At 
all  events,  Elizabeth  was  so  far  set  at  liberty 
that,  at  the  Christmas  festivals  held  in  her  sis- 
ter’s palace,  she  was  present  once  more  as  the 
second  lady  of  the  realm. 

But  Mary’s  aversion  to  Elizabeth  made  it 
impossible  for  her  long  to  endure  her  sister’s 
presence,  and  the  Princess  was  ordered  to  Ash- 
ridge.  The  old  surveillance,  though  much  miti- 
gated, still  continued.  Elizabeth  sent  for  her 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Ashley,  from  whom  she  had 
been  so  long  banished,  to  come  to  her  ; but  the 
queen  had  the  poor  woman  instantly  committed 
to  prison,  while  three  officers  of  her  sister’s 
household  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  En- 
gland was  going  on  dark  ways  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  the  rest  of  Mary’s  life  was  to 
be  bitter  enough. 

After  a year’s  trial  of  England,  Philip  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it.  He  was  disgusted 
with  the  people  and  sick  of  his  wife,  his  author- 
ity was  limited,  and  the  succession  could  not 
be  placed  on  the  right  footing.  He  kept  his 
intended  departure  to  Flanders  a secret  as  long 
as  possible,  but  Mary’s  suspicions  were  at  last 
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aroused.  True  to  himself,  he  assured  her  that 
his  father  wanted  to  see  him,  and  that  his  ab- 
sence should  not  extend  beyond  two  or  three 
weeks.  So  he  went  away.  It  is  likely  that 
year  in  England  was  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  the  gloomy  tyrant’s  life. 

Mary  accompanied  the  King  to  Greenwich, 
and  Elizabeth,  probably  at  his  request,  was  in- 
vited to  join  them ; but  she  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  city  and  show  herself  to  the 
people,  but  compelled  to  shodt  London  Bridge 
in  a shabby  ill-appointed  barge.  She  had, 
however,  secured  now  a powerful  influence  in 
her  favor — one  which  the  Queen  would  be  cer- 
tain not  to  disregard,  for  Philip  earnestly  re- 
commended Elizabeth  to  her  sister’s  kindness. 
Of  course  the  only  motive  which  could  animate 
him  was  selfishness.  He  knew  the  condition 
of  Mary’s  health,  and  he  had  grown  uneasy 
over  the  rival  claims  to  the  English  crown 
which  the  Dauphiness  of  France,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  his  old  enemy,  Henry  VII.,  had  begun 
to  put  forth. 

The  weeks  wore  on.  Philip  did  not  return  ; 
and  his  wife,  frantic  between  ill  health  and  dis- 
appointment, went  her  wild  way  of  religious 
persecutions.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know  with 
what  heroism  men  and  women  endured  the 
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dreadful  martyrdoms  of  that  time  ; but  it  is 
sickening  to  read  the  story,  which  teaches  us 
in  letters  of  living  light  that  God’s  world  and 
ours  has  been  growing  tenderer  and  better  dur- 
ing these  few  hundred  years. 

Again  the  fires  blazed  on  English  soil,  and 
the  smoke  of  those  awful  burnt-offerings  of 
men  and  women  floated  in  English  air.  Ridley 
and  Cranmer,  and  gray  old  Latimer,  with  his 
eighty  years — I write  their  names  with  rever- 
ence ; but  you  must  read  the  story  of  how  they 
went  to  their  fiery  deaths  on  other  pages. 

The  world  is  better  to-day — we  ourselves 
are  freer  and  happier — because  these  men  lived 
and  suffered  and  died  as  they  did  for  liberty 
of  faith,  for  freedom  of  conscience.  You  must 
think  of  that  sometimes,  and  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  blessed  sound,  when  you  hear  the  bells 
filling  the  pleasant  Sunday  mornings  with  their 
sweetness. 

Week  after  week  the  people  gazed  on  the 
terrible  sights,  and  every  martyr’s  death  was  a 
fresh  victory  for  the  Reformation.  It  was  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  once  again,  though  Philip 
and  his  friends  seem  to  have  borne  no  active 
part  in  the  matter.  The  hard,  bigoted,  half- 
insane  woman  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  En- 
gland, with  her  ministers,  was  responsible  for 
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these  barbaric  cruelties  ; and  no  doubt  Mary- 
believed  she  was  doing  God  service  whenever 
she  sent  a heretic  into  the  flames. 

How  the  nation  could  sit  still  as  though 
spell-bound  through  these  three  lurid  years  is  a 
question  which  no  historian  has  been  able  to 
fully  answer — that  nation,  too,  which  was  so 
soon  to  rise  in  fresh  life,  and  enter  on  its  long 
career  of  honor  and  glory.  Beneath  the  sur- 
face, however,  every  thing  was  seething.  Every 
day  the  Queen  became  more  hateful  to  her  sub- 
jects, until  she  dared  not  show  herself  to  them. 
She  was  in  constant  fear  for  her  life,  and  the 
miserable,  cruel  woman  wandered  through  rest- 
less days  and  nights  among  her  palace-galleries, 
pining  for  the  husband  who  had  deserted  her, 
or  bursting  into  paroxysms  of  fury  over  the 
threatening  letters  which  were  every-where 
mysteriously  dropped  in  her  way.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  know  now  how  far  disease 
aggravated  the  natural  violence  of  the  woman, 
or  whether  superstition  and  disappointment  did 
not  actually  drive  her  to  madness. 

Meanwhile  every  thing  went  wrong  with  the 
nation,  as  though  with  its  return  to  Rome  the 
curse  had  fallen.  For  two  years  the  harvests 
failed,  and  bread  and  every  other  article  of 
food  daily  rose  higher.  There  were  constant 
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conspiracies  and  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment, but,  for  various  causes,  they  all  miscar- 
ried, and  only  drove  Mary  into  fresh  atrocities. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  batches  of  innocent  men  and  women,  for 
no  crime  but  that  of  serving  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences,  were  tied  together  with 
ropes  and  sent  to  the  stake. 

Things,  too,  were  going  wrong  with  Mary’s 
husband.  A new  Pope,  with  sympathies  in- 
tensely French,  came  into  power,  and  he  de- 
clared the  Spanish  sovereign  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  of  Naples.  In  order  not  to  surrender 
this  the  pious  Philip  was  forced  into  a war  with 
his  spiritual  father. 

Mary  was  distracted  between  her  duties  as 
a wife  and  the  obedience  she  owed  to  the  Holy 
See.  She  still  continued  her  frantic  efforts  to 
induce  parliament  to  alter  the  succession  in 
favor  of  her  husband,  and  to  espouse  his  war 
with  France.  She  failed  signally  in  both  in- 
stances, and  then  the  famine  fell  upon  the  strick- 
en people,  and  the  Queen,  with  her  inflamed  su- 
perstition, at  once  regarded  this  as  a sign  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  and  went  to  work  to  appease 
it  by  more  holocausts  of  heretics. 

But  while  the  nation  was  growing  bankrupt, 
while  the  soldiers  were  unpaid,  and  the  supplies 
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failing  for  want  of  funds,  Mary  kept  on  rebuild- 
ing the  monasteries  from  their  ruins  and  restor- 
ing the  abbeys,  while  the  monks  once  more 
filled  the  cloisters.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  Gardiner,  who  had  opened  the  Marian 
persecutions  and  had  been  Elizabeth’s  impla- 
cable foe  in  the  council,  died,  and  left  Pole  and 
Bonner  to  finish  the  work. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  against  Calais,  the 
fortress  which  England  had  so  long  held  on 
French  soil,  and  which  was  called  the  “bright- 
est jewel  in  the  English  crown,”  made  Philip 
hope  that  the  national  sensitiveness  would  now 
be  aroused  sufficiently  to  enter  into  his  quarrel 
with  his  ancient  enemy.  In  this  hope  he  actu- 
ally came  to  England  in  March,  and  gladdened 
his  wife  with  his  presence  for  a few  weeks. 
The  Queen  left  nothing  undone  to  induce  the 
council  to  declare  war  against  France,  but  her 
wishes  were  positively  denied. 

At  last,  however,  she  was  enabled  to  gratify 
the  darling  desire  of  her  husband.  The  French 
King  attempted  to  create  an  insurrection  along 
the  English  coast,  and  the  old  jealousies  were 
inflamed.  In  early  June  war  was  declared,  and 
seven  thousand  men  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Then  came  the  dreadful  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  where  fortune  was  on  Philip’s 
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side.  In  Italy  too  the  French  failed,  and  the 
Pope  was  forced  to  yield. 

English  affairs  seemed  to  brighten  a little  at 
last.  There  was  an  abundant  harvest  that 
year,  and  prices  fell  immensely.  But  before 
mid-winter  England  was  plunged  into  a bitter 
agony  of  humiliation.  We  have  no  time  to  tell 
the  story,  whose  causes  lay  far  back  in  unpaid 
soldiery  and  unprovisioned  garrisons.  Calais 
had  fallen.  The  country  was  driven  to  despair. 
The  Queen  had  sacrificed  every  interest  to  re- 
building the  monasteries.  She  was  frightfully 
in  debt ; while  she  left  the  coast  defenseless,  the 
ships  unfit  for  service,  and  the  fortresses  with- 
out arms. 

Philip  tried  to  come  to  the  rescue,  proposing 
to  take  the  field  at  once  with  an  army  of  Span- 
iards and  English.  But  the  people  were  afraid 
of  him.  Nothing  but  misery  had  come  of  this 
Spanish  marriage,  and  Mary’s  subjects,  super- 
stitious like  herself,  believed  that  Heaven 
could  not  be  on  her  side  because  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  haunted  her.  They  declined 
Philip's  offer,  and  went  to  work  alone  to  defend 
England  by  land  and  sea.  But  a black  incubus 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  the  nation.  The 
musters  went  on  languidly,  while  the  slaughter 
pf  heretics,  which  had  paused  during  the  ses- 
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sion  of  parliament,  recommenced  more  hor- 
ribly than  ever.  With  the  summer  came  the 
pestilence,  filling  the  stricken  land  with  the 
sick  and  dying. 

In  September  the  Emperor,  Philip’s  father, 
passed  from  the  world  where  his  hard  ambitions 
and  bigotries  had  wrought  so  much  misery,  and 
with  his  death  came  a great  political  change. 
The  ancient  enemies,  France  and  Spain,  at 
last  made  peace. 

A change,  too,  was  coming  for  England.  In 
September  the  Queen  sickened  of  the  fever 
which  was  carrying  ofif  so  many  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  which  aggravated  her  chronic  malady. 
To  the  very  last,  however,  the  persecutions 
raged.  Even  so  late  as  early  November,  when 
the  shadows  were  drawing  down  around  her 
life,  three  men  and  two  women  were  burned 
at  Canterbury,  and  these  close  the  record  of 
the  Marian  persecutions.  Meanwhile  the  na- 
tion waited,  breathless  under  its  burden  of 
sickness  and  debt,  of  defeat  and  failure. 

We  turn  now  to  that  young  woman,  just 
twenty-five  years  old,  who,  through  all  this  long 
misery,  had  been  quietly  “ biding  her  time.”  It 
was  coming  now.  The  dark  shadows  of  the 
scaffold  had  fallen  away  at  last,  and  she  stood 
full  before  the  world  in  the  dazzling  radiance 
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of  the  crown.  The  hour  that  her  sister  died 
would  make  that  girl  Queen  of  England. 

During  all  these  years  she  had  withdrawn 
herself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  court, 
burying  herself  among  the  books  and  studies 
she  loved,  and  keeping  absolutely  free  from 
every  plot  and  intrigue.  The  Princes  of  Swe- 
den and  of  Savoy  had  sought  her  hand,  and  she 
had  resolutely  refused  their  offers  even  when 
the  latter  had  been  backed  by  the  powerful, 
persistent  favor  of  her  Spanish  brother-in-law. 
She  had  lived  mostly  at  Hatfield,  and  we  read 
of  grand  pageants  in  the  old  hall  there.  She 
was  always  fond  of  state  and  splendor,  of 
minstrels  and  knights  and  ladies  in  all  kinds 
of  gorgeous  bravery. 

One  April  morning,  too,  we  read  how  Eliza- 
beth rode  from  Hatfield  to  Enfield  Chase,  with 
her  retinue  of  ladies  in  white  satin,  on  ambling 
palfreys,  and  her  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  all  on 
horseback.  When  her  Grace  entered  the  forest 
to  hunt  the  hart  she  was  met  by  fifty  archers 
in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps,  and  the  glow- 
ing cavalcade  went  thundering  off  through  the 
forest  arches. 

Mary’s  aversion  to  her  sister  kept  the  latter 
from  being  much  at  court.  When  she  was  sent 
away  her  passage  through  London  was  a tri- 
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umphal  procession.  So  great  became  the 
crowd  that  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  ride  for- 
ward with  a few  servants,  leaving  the  gentlemen 
of  her  escort  to  keep  back  the  tumultuous 
people.  Such  displays  would  be  certain  to 
arouse  the  swift  jealousy  of  the  court.  But  in 
these  dark  November  days  the  Queen’s  life  was 
flowing  out  with  the  year’s. 

Philip,  knowing  the  truth,  and  suspicious  of 
the  claims  which  the  Dauphiness  of  France 
might  at  this  time  assert  to  the  English  crown, 
was  eager  to  secure  Elizabeth’s  peaceful  suc- 
cession. On  the  9th  of  November  he  sent  over 
his  minister,  Count  de  Feria,  who  was  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  the  dying  Queen,  and  he 
delivered  her  husband’s  request  that  her  sister 
should  succeed  to  the  crown.  His  will  was 
law.  Mary  expressed  herself  “ well  contented,” 
adding  a wish  that  religion  should  not  be 
changed  and  that  her  debts  should  be  paid. 

That  duty  over,  the  next  thing  was  to  hurry 
to  Elizabeth.  De  Feria  found  her  in  the  coun- 
try a few  miles  from  London.  He  had  only 
most  gracious  messages  for  the  Princess,  so 
soon  to  be  sovereign.  Philip  took  to  himself 
all  the  credit.  Through  his  embassador  he  as- 
sured her  the  succession  was  secured.  There 
would  be  no  opposition.  He  had  thrown  his 
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influence  in  her  favor.  Elizabeth,  too,  listened 
graciously.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  how 
darkly  he  and  his  ministers,  when  it  was  for  his 
interest,  had  plotted  against  her  life.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  best  to  offend  so  high  a 
power  at  this  time.  She  thanked  her  royal 
brother-in-law  for  any  good  offices  he  had  ren- 
dered her. 

But  the  time  had  come  at  last  for  Elizabeth 
Tudor  to  speak.  The  long  silence  which  she 
had  maintained  with  almost  miraculous  courage 
and  wisdom — when  you  think  of  her  struggles 
and  temptations — could  be  broken  at  last. 
One  can  imagine  how  the  young  girl  rose  to 
her  feet  before  the  startled  embassador — with 
what  haughty,  imperious  bearing  the  lion-like 
nature  at  last  spoke  out.  It  was  to  the  people 
of  England,  she  told  the  Count,  that  she  owed 
her  crown  and  her  gratitude.  They  only  had 
saved  her  from  destruction.  She  would  be  the 
people’s  Queen,  and  in  their  interest  she  would 
reign. 

Strange  words  for  a Spanish  sovereign  to 
hear.  In  his  eyes  the  “people”  were  no  more 
than  slaves,  or  beasts  of  burden.  Strange 
words,  indeed,  for  any  sovereign  to  utter  in 
that  age.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  her  honor 
that  Elizabeth  Tudor  was  the  first  to  speak 
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them  on  the  eve  of  her  accession,  and  that  in 
them  lay  the  secret  of  her  long  and  glorious 
reign. 

The  Count  went  away  evidently  disappointed 
with  the  temper  of  the  interview.  He  had  not 
found  Elizabeth  the  grateful,  facile  tool  he  an- 
ticipated. He  doubted  her  Catholicism,  and 
suspected  her  ladies  of  heresy.  He  had  dis- 
covered, too,  that  Sir  William  Cecil,  at  heart  a 
heretic,  would  be  her  principal  secretary. 

Five  days  after  this  interview,  as  the  midnight 
was  growing  toward  morning,  the  last  mass  was 
said  at  her  bedside,  and  Mary  Tudor’s  soul  went 
out  on  the  unknown  road  where  she  has  sent 
so  many  others  ; and,  with  her  death,  England’s 
black  night  was  over.  She  went  to  her  grave 
amid  the  hatred  and  curses  of  her  people.  She 
deserved  nothing  better. 

Some  plea,  perhaps,  may  be  put  in  for  Mary 
Tudor.  There  were  the  wrongs  of  her  youth, 
the  superstitions  she  had  inherited,  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  understanding,  the  jealousy  of  her 
sister,  and  the  constant  terror  of  her  own  life 
and  throne.  But  against  all  these  stand  those 
lurid  years  of  her  reign.  All  through  them 
flame  up  the  awful  fires  of  the  martyrs.  In  less 
than  three  years  she  sent  to  that  frightful  death 
of  the  stake  nearly  three  hundred  of  her  sub- 
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jects.  She  was  a woman.  No  bigotries,  no 
superstitions,  no  false  advisers,  can  excuse  her 
for  that  foul  work.  The  rich  and  noble  she 
seldom  dared  to  strike ; but,  by  that  fiery  doom 
which  seized  the  workman  in  his  shop  and  the 
farmer  at  his  plow,  seized  tender  women  and 
young  boys  and  shrinking  maidens  and  hurried 
them  to  the  stake,  she  has  fairly  earned  the 
dreadful  name  with  which  history  has  branded 
her,  “ Bloody  Mary.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SHE  November  night  and  Mary  Tudor’s  life 
went  out  together.  In  the  cold  gray  of 
the  morning  the  whisper  ran  through  the 
palace  that  the  Queen  was  dead.  At  eight  the 
Parliament  had  opened  as  usual,  and  the  chan- 
cellor had  risen,  and  in  the  presence  of  lords 
and  commons  had  declared  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
lawful  successor  to  the  crown.  He  spoke  for 
the  lords.  When  he  ceased  there  may  have 
been  a moment’s  pause — on  the  answer  of  the 
commons  hung  the  fate  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the 
cry  thundered  joyfully  out,  “ God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth  ! Long  may  she  reign  over  us  ! ” 
The  work  was  done  then.  Before  the  morn- 
ing was  over  the  lords  and  heralds  were  clatter- 
ing through  London  streets  proclaiming  the 
reign  of  the  new  Queen.  What  a day  that  was 
for  the  old  city  ! It  fairly  went  wild  in  its  joy 
at  the  close  of  the  wretchedness  which  had 
ended  with  Mary’s  life.  The  bells  pealed  from 
every  steeple,  the  tables  were  spread  for  feast- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  when  the  night  closed 
the  bonfires  blazed  to  the  sky.  All  classes  of 
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people  took  part  in  the  rejoicing.  Her  youth, 
her  persecutions,  her  position,  had  surrounded 
Elizabeth  with  an  atmosphere  of  interest  and 
romance  in  the  eyes  of  her  people.  Their  young 
Queen  was  their  idol,  and  in  its  misery  and 
humiliation,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  nation 
looked  to  her  succession  as  its  only  hope  and 
deliverance. 

Yet  for  all  the  holiday  feasting  and  shouting, 
it  was  a ruined  inheritance  to  which  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.  was  called  when  she  went 
up  to  the  throne  his  will  bequeathed  her.  The 
realm  was  impoverished  — the  black  shadow 
of  the  summer  pestilence  had  scarcely  passed 
from  the  hearthstones  ; all  the  energies  of  the 
people  had  grown  feeble  under  the  iron  hand 
which  the  late  reign  had  laid  on  them  ; in  the 
army,  in  the  whole  civil  government,  every  thing 
was  in  disorder,  moribund,  drooping — and  she, 
that  young  unused  girl  of  only  twenty-five 
years,  was  coming  to  take  the  helm  of  the  dis- 
tressed nation.  What  could  her  feeble  hand 
do  there  where  the  wisest  statesmen  had  failed 
so  utterly? 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  were  hurrying  down  to 
Hatfield  to  offer  the  new  sovereign  their  allegi- 
ance, and  the  nation  waited  in  breathless  sus- 
pense to  know  what  she  would  do.  Despite  the 
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masses  she  had  heard  when  her  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, every  body  knew  that  Elizabeth’s  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Protestants,  and  it  was 
already  evident  that  these  were  to  be  her  trust- 
ed advisers.  The  shrewd  Spanish  minister’s 
prophecy  was  confirmed.  Sir  William  Cecil 
was  to  be  her  private  secretary.  In  this  single 
act  of  choosing  him  Elizabeth  had  given  proof 
of  the  marvelous  penetration  into  the  charac- 
ters and  motives  of  men,  which  was  one  of  her 
many  wonderful  gifts.  She  had  chosen  the 
“right  man  for  the  right  place.”  His  wisdom, 
his  moderation,  his  profound  rather  than  daz- 
zling abilities,  his  conscientious  patriotism,  his 
shrewd  reading  of  character,  his  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  England  and  to  her  as  its  sovereign, 
prove  that  Elizabeth  selected,  before  her  corona- 
tion, the  one  Englishman  among  all  her  sub- 
jects best  fitted  for  the  trying  position  of  her 
most  confidential  adviser.  Through  his  long 
public  career  Cecil  never  failed  his  mistress. 
And  though  intrigues  and  misunderstandings 
occasionally  clouded  their  relations,  yet  Eliza- 
beth never  failed  in  the  main  to  be  governed  by 
her  wisest  statesman. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  words 
with  which  she  addressed  him  when  in  the 
great  hall  at  Hatfield — the  lords  having  offered 
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their  allegiance  withdrew,  only  a few  of  her 
especial  friends  remaining — while  Sir  William 
was  led  up  to  take  the  oaths  as  secretary. 
“ This  judgment  I have  of  you/’  said  the  young 
Queen,  “ that  you  will  not  be  corrupted  with 
any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faith- 
ful to  the  State,  and  that,  without  respect  of 
any  private  will,  you  will  give  me  that  counsel 
that  you  think  best.” 

Two  days  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  Lon- 
don. The  new  sovereign  went  over  that  road, 
which  last  she  had  traveled  a sick  and  lonely 
prisoner,  borne  in  a litter,  the  deadly  glitter  of 
the  headsman’s  ax  before  her  eyes,  and  now 
she  was  coming  with  a splendid  retinue  of  the 
flower  of  her  realm,  ladies  and  knights  and 
gentlemen,  while  countless  thousands  swarmed 
out  of  the  towns  along  the  route  to  see  and 
greet  their  new  sovereign. 

On  her  way  a procession  of  bishops  met  her, 
and  when  they  kneeled  in  the  road  she  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss — not,  probably,  with- 
out a thought  of  its  fairness  even  then,  for  the 
hand  was  singularly  beautiful.  When  it  came 
Bonner’s  turn,  however,  she  withdrew  her  fin- 
gers with  a shudder,  remembering  what  awful 
death-warrants  of  the  stake  his  had  signed.  At 
his  door  lay  largely  the  horrors  of  the  Marian 
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murders,  as  he  had  been  £he  late  Queen’s  most 
favored  bishop. 

Over  the  events  which  occurred  between  that 
journey  to  London  in  the  late  November  and 
Elizabeth’s  coronation  in  January  we  must  glide 
rapidly.  Yet  they  were  weeks  full  of  stirring 
changes,  which  fairly  took  men’s  breath  away. 
These  changes  went  on  swiftly  and  silently  for 
the  most  part.  The  privy  council  was  trans- 
formed. New  men  with  new  ideas  and  new 
convictions  came  into  power.  The  old  things 
were  passing  away.  The  Protestant  clergy 
came  out  of  their  hiding  places,  where  they  had 
burrowed  so  long  in  fear  of  prison  and  stake. 
Mary’s  friends  saw  their  power  passing  like  a 
dream  away  from  them,  and  unable  to  help 
themselves,  yet  maddened  by  the  loss,  they 
turned  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  implored  him  to 
rescue  them. 

Meanwhile  wonderful  tidings  had  come  from 
the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth’s  brother-in-law  had 
actually  offered  her  his  hand.  That  he  did  it 
most  reluctantly,  that  it  cost  his  Spanish  pride 
a good  many  pangs  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  the  point,  was  evident  enough  from  his 
letter  to  De  Feria,  through  whom  the  offer  was 
made.  But  in  his  present  relations  with  France 
and  the  Low  Countries  he  could  not  afford  to 
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lose  England,  and  his  only  resource  was  to  wed 
her  Queen. 

So  Philip  II.  had  offered  to  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn  the  grandest  alliance  in  the  world. 
No  other  sovereign  in  Europe  could  bring  to 
the  woman  of  his  choice  such  empires  and  such 
titles.  Philip  felt  he  was  doing  Elizabeth  a 
great  honor,  and  seems  to  have  had  little  doubt 
what  the  result  would  be ; and  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  as  he  told  his  embassador,  “to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  glory  of  God.”  He  must, 
however,  have  found  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  Elizabeth’s  youth  and  beauty  would 
make  her  personally  far  more  attractive  than 
her  orthodox  sister. 

The  splendid  bait  had  no  charms  for  the  new 
Queen.  The  proudest,  most  independent  spir- 
ited woman  in  Europe  must  have  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  being  the  wife  of  the  sullen,  des- 
potic Philip.  Yet  her  position  was  a critical 
one.  It  would  not  do  to  offend,  at  this  juncture, 
England’s  solitary  ally  while  she  was  at  war 
with  France,  and  the  nation  looked  to  him  for 
assistance  in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Calais. 
Partly  because  of  these  reasons,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  some  native  irresolution  of  character, 
the  Queen  did  not  give  a decisive  answer  at  the 
beginning. 
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But  the  fates  did  not  favor  Philip.  Some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  palace  got  hold  of  the  letter  to 
his  minister,  in  which  the  King  avowed  his  re- 
luctance to  offer  himself  to  his  sister-in-law,  and 
his  misgivings  were  not  slow  in  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  Queen. 

She  could  not  have  felt  flattered ; but,  ev€n 
then,  the  girl  of  twenty-five  was  too  wise  to  yield 
to  her  resentment.  Philip  was  at  the  Nether- 
lands with  a Spanish  army  lying  idle,  and  the 
Scheldt  was  crowded  with  vessels  with  which 
he  could  easily  have  made  a descent  on  En- 
gland. The  ultra  Catholics  entreated  him  to 
come  and  save  their  land  from  the  heresy  into 
which  it  was  plunging.  But  Philip  was  consti- 
tutionally the  slowest  of  mortals.  A swift  reso- 
lution was  with  him  an  impossibility.  His  eyes 
were  all  this  time  fixed  in  watchful  menace 
on  France,  lest  she  should  interfere  and  gain 
some  advantage  in  England.  Plotting,  brib- 
ery, management,  his  soul  delighted  in.  He 
went  to  work  in  the  line  of  his  own  genius, 
believing  that  Elizabeth  would  soon  be  driven 
by  circumstances  to  turn  to  him  for  succor. 
She,  too,  delayed  her  answer  to  his  suit,  and 
never  gave  him  a decided  refusal  until  after  her 
coronation. 

But  I think  it  must  all  his  life  have  galled 
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that  proud  and  sullen  spirit  to  feel  that  he  had 
been  rejected  by  the  daughter  of  the  woman 
whom  he  always  regarded  as  the  King’s  mis- 
tress ; the  woman,  too,  who  had  driven  his  aunt, 
the  daughter  of  a long  line  of  Spanish  kings, 
from  her  crown  and  throne.  Meanwhile  Cecil 
cfearly  understood  the  position  of  affairs.  He 
knew  that  Philip  would  not  dare  desert  Eliza- 
beth, because  in  that  case  France  would  inevi- 
tably interfere,  and  the  secretary  went  bravely 
forward  in  the  course  which  he  had  from  the 
beginning  marked  out  for  the  new  government. 

And  now  the  14th  of  January,  1559,  has  come. 
You  must  pause  here  a moment  before  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  days  of  history.  All  that 
hangs  on  it  can  never  be  written  or  told.  It  is 
the  day  when  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
is  to  go,  amid  splendid  pageantry  and  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  from  the  Tower  to  be  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  never  under  such 
circumstances  did  any  sovereign  come  out  in 
their  triumph  from  those  dark  old  gates  as  she 
who  comes  now,  the  last  of  her  line,  in  her 
proud  young  beauty  to  go  up  to  her  throne. 

Her  carriage  awaits  her — there,  by  the  way 
her  mother  went  down  in  the  spring  morning 
to  the  scaffold  on  the  green.  She  looks  up  to 
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the  grim  gates,  and  the  memory  suddenly  rushes 
upon  her  of  that  other  morning  when  she  stood 
there,  in  the  wild  March  rain,  a lonely,  friend- 
less girl.  She  remembers  how  she  sat  on  the 
wet  stones,  and,  forsaken  of  men,  cried  out  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  soul  that  there  was  none 
but  God  to  help  her.  She  has  been  schooled 
in  her  youth  by  sorrow  and  persecution  to  hide 
her  deepest  emotions.  Every  year  she  will 
learn  to  vail  them  deeper  under  light  talk  and 
mocking  expression.  But  at  this  moment,  re- 
membering what  she  was  then,  where  she  is 
going  to-day,  a tide  of  reverent  gratitude  surges 
across  her  soul.  She  stands  still,  though  the 
mighty  pageant  is  waiting  impatiently  for  her 
presence,  and,  forgetting  every  thing  else,  Eliza- 
beth Tudor  pours  out  her  soul  in  a brief  prayer 
to  God.  Let  us  say  that  prayer  with  her,  as 
they  who  heard  repeated  it: 

“ O Lord,  almighty  and  everlasting  God,  I 
give  thee  most  humble  thanks  that  thou  hast 
been  so  merciful  unto  me  as  to  spare  me  to 
behold  this  joyful  day,  and  I acknowledge  that 
thou  hast  dealt  wonderfully  and  mercifully  with 
me.  As  thou  didst  with  thy  servant  Daniel, 
the  prophet,  whom  thou  deliveredst  out  of  the 
den  from  the  cruelty  of  the  raging  lions,  even 

so  I was  overwhelmed  and  only  by  thee  de- 
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livered.  To  thee,  therefore,  only,  be  thanks, 
honor,  and  praise  forever.  Amen.” 

She  now  takes  her  seat  under  a canopy  in  a 
carriage  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  passes 
on  through  streets  draped  with  gorgeous  tapes- 
tries and  cloth  of  gold,  passes  on  under  lofty 
arches  and  swarming  balconies,  and  the  gray 
old  aldermen  bless  the  sight  amid  their  tears,  and 
the  people  strain  their  throats  with  shouting, 
and  the  little  children  wait  for  her  with  sweet 
piping  songs  at  the  crosses  and  conduits,  and  the 
poor  women  bring  nosegays  of  flowers  though 
it  is  January  ; and  there  are  wonderful  pageants 
and  glittering  shows  as  she  goes  on  to  the 
crown  that  awaits  her  at  the  Abbey — that 
crown  which,  we  know,  she  was  to  wear  in  such 
greatness  and  honor  for  the  next  forty-five 
years. 

Look  at  her ! She  is  a young  untried  woman 
of  only  twenty-five  birthdays,  and  yet  on  the  tem- 
per of  her  heart,  the  forces  of  her  character,  rests 
the  fate  of  England — rests,  under  God,  the  fate 
of  Europe  for  the  next  half  century. 

Outside  that  sea- walled  island  the  world  is 
watching  her  to-day,  some  with  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  some  with  greedy  envies  and 
jealousies,  some  with  deadly  hatred  and  curses. 
So  she  goes  on  in  that  winter-day  amid  the 
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thunder  of  cannon,  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  the 
wild  joy  of  her  people,  to  the  old  Abbey. 

Some  things  I shall  have  to  tell  you  of  her 
with  sorrow,  some  with  shame ; yet  in  the 
gladness  of  these  June  days,  amid  which  I write 
her  story,  my  heart  goes  across  the  seas,  across 
the  dusty  centuries  too,  into  that  old  winter’s 
morning,  and  I also  take  up  the  shout  which 
swells  out  from  the  happy  crowds,  and  rings 
along  the  old  London  streets,  “God  save  the 
Queen ! ” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LIZABETH  did  not  meet  her  first  Parlia- 
ment for  two  days  after  her  coronation. 
She  had  a slight  attack  of  illness,  and  the 
frequent  records  of  these  seem  to  prove,  despite 
her  fine  nervous  organization  and  habits  of 
steady  hard  work,  some  vice  in  her  constitution. 
But  she  always  rallied  quickly,  as,  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  Parliament,  when  she  first  stood  be- 
fore her  subjects  as  their  Queen. 

There  must  have  been  every  thing  in  her  po- 
sition to  awaken  that  old  affection  and  chivalry 
for  woman  which  was  the  finest  trait  in  the  Teu- 
tonic character,  and  which  both  Saxon  and 
Norman  shared  in  common.  Her  situation 
was  almost  pathetically  lonely.  Death  had 
swept  a clean  swath  through  the  Tudor  line. 
Her  nearest  kinswoman,  the  granddaughter  of 
her  father’s  sister,  had  wedded  the  heir  of  the 
French  King,  and,  urged  by  him,  had  already 
laid  claim  to  Elizabeth’s  crown.  On  the  Boleyn 
side  were  cousins,  children  of  her  mother’s  sis- 
ters, but  these  must  derive  all  their  glory  from 
herself.  She  was  alone.  She  had  now  to  prove 
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what  stuff  was  in  her,  -\yhat  SOrt  0f  character  had 
been  shaped  amid  the  dangers  of  her  youth. 

Greater  questions  never  faced  a sovereign 
than  those  which  met  Elizabeth  Tudor  on  the 
threshold  of  her  reign.  There  were  three  which 
occupied  the  foreground,  and  which,  in  various 
ways,  were  interwoven  together.  These  were  re- 
ligion, the  restoration  of  Calais,  and  her  own 
marriage.  For  this  last  the  people  were  pas- 
sionately eager.  There  was  no  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and,  if  the  tenure  of  one  frail  life 
snapped,  the  nation  would  be  plunged  into  the 
horrors  of  another  civil  war. 

There  were  gray-haired  men  still  living 
whose  memories  went  back  to  the  bloody  battle 
of  Bosworth  field.  And  all  over  England,  when 
the  winter  fires  roared  on  the  wide  hearthstones 
in  the  nobleman’s  castle  and  the  farmer’s  home- 
stead, the  stories  always  went  back  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  to  that  long  contest  between  rival 
claimants  for  the  crown  which  had  drenched 
English  soil  with  the  blood  of  its  bravest  sons. 
The  present  generation  had  received  the  tradi- 
tions of  those  wild,  stormy  times  from  the 
grandsires  who  lived  in  them ; the  very  air  was 
haunted  with  those  memories,  and  they  had 
wrought  a kind  of  terror  into  the  very  texture 
of  English  life. 
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Elizabeth’s  subjects  entreated  her  to  take  a 
husband,  either  among  her  own  people  or  among 
the  Princes  of  foreign  courts,  and  bring  an  heir 
to  the  crown  of  England.  And  here  was  the 
greatest  suitor  of  the  world  awaiting  his  answer. 
If  she  refused  him,  there  was  Calais,  and  she 
depended  on  his  assistance  and  favor  in  wrest- 
ing her  ancient  fortress  from  the  French  ; there, 
too,  was  the  change  of  religion.  If  she  restored 
Protestantism,  the  merciless  sovereign,  who  sent 
his  own  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Spain  to  the  most  horrible  deaths  which  super- 
stition and  cruelty  could  devise,  might  suddenly 
take  arms  against  her,  declare  her  crown  usurped, 
pour  his  Spanish  soldiers  on  her  unprotected 
coast,  and  march  over  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword.  But  one  thing  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
this — yet  it  was  a mighty  obstacle  for  Philip  to 
surmount,  and  the  Queen  and  Cecil  saw  his 
weakness — it  was  his  dread  and  jealousy  of 
France. 

You  must  never  for  a moment  lose  sight  of 
this  fact.  It  is  the  key  to  the  long  forbearance 
and  timidity  of  the  Spanish  King  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Elizabeth.  He  had  inherited  this 
enmity  of  France.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  suspicion  and  ha- 
tred of  his  enemy  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  For 
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forty  years  the  two  countries  had  drained  their 
blood  and  wasted  their  treasure  in  miserable 
wars,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other, 
had  gained  the  advantage.  Philip,  too,  at  this 
time  .found  himself  in  a dreadful  dilemma.  The 
Emperor  had  left,  in  his  last  will,  two  solemn  in- 
junctions £0  his  son.  One  was  to  extirpate 
heresy,  the  other  to  maintain  that  old  alliance 
with  Pmgland  which  had  been  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  House  of.  Burgundy  from 
which  Philip  sprang.  The  two  seemed  incom- 
patible. The  cold,  cruel  soul  of  the  monarch 
burned  to  destroy  heresy,  root  and  branch, 
throughout  the  world.  He  had  the  Inquisition 
to  back  him  in  his  work.  But  the  moment 
that  he  left  Elizabeth  to  herself,  France,  watch- 
ing, eager  and  greedy,  would  strike  in  for  the 
crown.  Already  the  dauphiness  had  proclaimed 
her  right  to  England’s  throne,  and  was  ready 
to  sustain  it  with  French  armies.  If  France 
gained  a footing  in  England  the  glory  of  Spain 
would  be  dimmed  forever.  The  Low  Countries, 
only  a few  miles  away,  were  seething  in  revolu- 
tion, and,  with  England  on  his  side,  the  French 
king  would  have  a stand-point  from  which  to 
swoop  down  upon  the  Netherlands. 

This  was  the  specter  which  haunted  the  dark 
soul  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  It  explains  the 
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whole  policy  of  his  dealings  with  Elizabeth  and 
England.  For  this  he  bore  her  double  dealing, 
her  broken  promises,  her  defiance  of  his  author- 
ity, the  insults  of  English  sailors  on  the  high 
seas,  the  spoiling  of  his  ships,  the  seizing  of 
his  treasures,  the  ruin  of  his  navy — bore  all 
these  things,  too,  with  a patience  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  workings  of  his  dark,  revengeful 
nature. 

Philip’s  day  of  reckoning  came  at  last,  but 
not  until  he  was  an  old  man,  and  Elizabeth 
had  passed  the  prime  of  her  womanhood  and 
was  in  the  noontide  of  her  long,  glorious  reign. 
No  doubt  if  Philip  could  have  seen  his  way 
clear  he  would  have  taken  the  advice  of  his 
generals  and  ministers,  fallen  on  England  with 
an  army  of  Spaniards,  raised  the  Catholics 
from  Orkneys  to  the  Land’s  End,  hurled  Eliza- 
beth from  her  throne,  and  set  her  crown  on  his 
own  head.  But  there  were  serious  objections 
to  such  a movement ; the  chiefest,  perhaps,  lay 
in  the  monarch’s  own  temperament,  which 
could  never  rise  to  the  height  of  any  splendid 
achievement  where  the  risks  of  success  or  fail- 
ure were  equally  balanced.  Then  Philip  had 
his  hands  full  at  this  time,  and  during  the  reign 
of  his  wife  he  had  seen  something  of  the  tem- 
per of  Englishmen,  and  understood  how  small 
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were  the  probabilities  of  their  submitting  quiet- 
ly to  the  rule  of  a foreigner.  Even  the  best 
of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  depended  on 
here,  and  would  be  likely  to  declare  for  the 
Dauphiness,  Maiy  Stuart,  in  the  end.  France, 
too,  would  be  on  the  watch  for  any  weak  point 
in  his  armor,  and,  with  his  own  subjects  in  re- 
volt, Philip  could  hardly  afford  to  keep  down 
England  with  a strong  hand.  So  he  must  have 
reasoned,  and,  bearing  in  mind  his  fathers  last 
wishes,  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  a web  of 
diplomacy  to  war,  and  matrimony  to  menace. 
Then,  too,  it  was  not  possible  for  Philip  to 
conceive  of  a woman  like  Elizabeth  Tudor. 
Thus  far  her  real  character,  even  to  her  own 
subjects,  remained  to  be  proved.  He  knew  she 
was  surrounded  by  dangers,  that  her  claim  to 
her  throne  was  challenged.  That  so  young  a 
woman,  in  such  circumstances,  could  have  a 
will  and  purpose  of  her  own,  had  not  so  much 
as  crossed  Philip’s  mind. 

Meanwhile  France  had  not  been  idle.  Her 
King,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  sent 
fair  promises  with  proposals  for  peace,  and  the 
portrait  of  some  gentleman  whom  he  wished 
the  new  Queen  to  marry.  It  was  not  wise  to 
offend  the  French  king.  Elizabeth  received 
the  overtures  cordially,  and  studied  the  portrait 
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long  and  earnestly,  but  the  event  proved  she 
was  not  favorably  impressed. 

Cecil,  too,  was  on  the  alert.  Despite  the 
condition  of  the  country,  Parliament  was  gener- 
ous to  the  new  queen,  and  money  was  speedily 
raised  ; the  coast  defenses  were  rapidly  put  in 
order,  the  shipping  restored,  and  a new  courage 
and  activity  were  every-where  animating  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  The  change  in  religion 
had  also  been  accomplished.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  alter  the  services  in  London 
where  the  city  was  largely  Protestant,  but  away 
in  the  country  the  old  religion  preponderated. 
The  prayer-book  of  Elizabeth’s  brother  was  re- 
stored ; the  services  were  read  once  more  in 
English  instead  of  Latin.  Protestant  ministers 
took  the  pulpits  vacated  by  Catholic  priests ; 
the  separation  from  Rome  was  accomplished 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  Elizabeth  Tudor  was 
declared  head  of  the  English  Church. 

All  these  great  measures  which  occurred 
within  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  deserve  volumes,  and  my  limits 
only  permit  me  to  give  them  lines.  It  was  a 
glad,  free  London,  keeping  its  “ feast  of  recov- 
ered liberty,”  with  old  games  and  glittering 
pageants,  with  bear-baitings  and  bull-baitings, 
and  games  on  the  river,  banquets  in  the  streets, 
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on  which  the  soft  English  spring  smiled,  and 
over  which  in  the  blue  gladness  of  air  the  larks 
sang  once  more. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  his  answer — to  the 
amazement  and  indignation  of  the  Spanish  court 
— for  Elizabeth  rejected  the  hand  of  the  King 
of  Spain ! His  Majesty  was  horrified  at  the  tid- 
ings which  came  daily  across  the  water  to  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  kingdom  had  gone  over  to 
heresy  and  the  Queen  to  the  devil,  which,  in  his 
mind,  meant  precisely  the  same  thing.  Through 
his  embassador  he  advised,  remonstrated,  threat- 
ened ; but  Cecil  was  at  the  helm,  and  knew  that 
he  was  guiding  the  ship  out  of  the  breakers. 

The  Queen,  too,  was  beginning  to  show  more 
and  more  of  that  proud,  free,  haughty  spirit 
which  she  had  inherited  with  her  blood.  She 
could  smile  and  coquette  charmingly  with  Phil- 
ip’s embassador  ; but  whenever  some  half-vailed 
defiance  touched  the  swift,  sensitive  pride  of  the 
woman,  the  high,  imperious  spirit  flashed  out. 
She  talked — this  girl  of  twenty-five,  with  her 
hardly  won  crown  and  her  insecure  throne — as 
though  the  world  were  at  her  feet,  as  though 
she  were  ready  to  defy  the  power  and  wrath  of 
all  Europe. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  bound  by  his  dread  of 
France,  dared  not  stir ; or  if  he  did,  it  was  only 
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to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  heretic  queen. 
Even  when,  in  March,  the  question  of  Calais 
came  up,  he  dared  not  desert  her.  It  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  Low  Countries  that  the 
French  should  not  retain  the  Fortress,  and  the 
Spanish  King  compelled  Henry  II.  to  agree  to 
restore  Calais  in  eight  years;  to  maintain  the 
works  unimpaired,  and  give  hostages  as  the  guar- 
antee of  his  pledge.  These  conditions  galled 
the  French  monarch.  He,  secretly,  had  no  in- 
tention of  keeping  the  contract  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sign. 

In  April,  giving  up  the  last  hope  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  Philip  carried  his  suit  to  the  French 
Princess  Elizabeth.  She  was  a young  girl,  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  beauty  and  ability  of  all 
the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Valois.  The 
matter  was  all  promptly  arranged  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  commissioners  at  Cambray, 
and  the  hand  of  the  fair  young  Princess  was 
to  be  the  bond  of  union  between  those  an- 
cient enemies,  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and 
Valois. 

When  Elizabeth  learned  the  fact,  through  the 
Spanish  embassador,  she  said  to  him,  with 
something  between  a smile  and  a sigh,  that  the 
name,  at  least,  was  fortunate.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  cue  to  make  Philip  half  believe  that  State 
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reasons  had  forced  her,  against  her  own  feelings, 
to  reject  his  offer. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  suitors  were  numer- 
ous for  the  hand  of  the  maiden  Queen.  It  was 
a tempting  bait  for  every  prince  in  Europe. 
There  were  Philip’s  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  Em- 
peror, Ferdinand  and  Charles  ; there  was  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  Scotland’s  crown ; there 
was  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  a host  of  others. 
There,  too,  were  her  subjects,  clamorous  for  her 
choice ; and  Elizabeth,  with  her  high,  independ- 
ent spirit,  must  have  chafed  inwardly  at  having 
her  hand  made  a mere  political  game.  When 
the  Commons  had  entreated  her  to  choose  a 
husband,  she  answered  them,  at  the  close  of  her 
first  speech,  by  drawing  the  coronation  ring 
from  her  finger,  and  telling  them  she  was  wed- 
ded to  the  realm,  and  that  she  desired  no  nobler 
inscription  on  her  monument  than  this : “ Here 
lived  and  died  a Virgin  Queen.” 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Elizabeth’s 
fancy  had  been  strongly  impressed,  perhaps  her 
affections  engaged,  by  this  time.  If  this  was 
the  case,  the  fact  must  have  rendered  her  indif- 
ferent to  all  her  suitors,  and  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage distasteful  to  her.  She  was  capable,  how- 
ever, of  making  a great  sacrifice,  and  she  may 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  if  the  good  of 
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the  nation  demanded  it,  but  she  certainly  tried 
to  put  the  evil  day  as  far  off  as  possible. 

Robert  Dudley,  the  younger  son  of  Northum- 
berland, the  brother  of  the  Guilford  who  married 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  must  come  now  upon  the 
stage.  You  will  find  him  a prominent  figure 
and  a powerful  influence  through  the  first  half 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  He  had  mar- 
ried, when  little  more  than  a boy,  Amy,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  who  lives  in  song 
and  romance  a tender,  pathetic  figure,  and 
around  whose  early  death  hangs  a dark,  tragic 
mystery  of  crime.  “The  marriage  had  not 
been  a happy  one ; the  lady  was  never  seen 
at  court ; she  lived  at  an  old  manor-house  in 
the  country,  and  never  shared  the  splendor 
into  which  her  husband’s  fortunes  suddenly 
emerged.” 

Dudley  was  Elizabeth’s  chosen  favorite  from 
the  day  of  her  accession.  She  heaped  favors 
and  appointments  on  him.  He  was  her  own  age 
to  a day.  He  had  a splendid  presence,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  man  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  graceful,  accomplished  in  all  the 
arts  of  a court,  and  he  knew  well  how  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  women.  But  the  man  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  a single 
lofty  emotion — yet  one  hates  to  say  that,  remem- 
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bering  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Lady  Sydney, 
the  mother  of  Sir  Philip,  “ the  truest  gentleman 
of  Elizabeth’s  court.”  Those  who  knew  him 
best  thought  him  selfish,  weak,  unworthy:  a 
mere  “ polished  minion  of  the  court,”  the  won- 
der being  always  that  he  could  have  obtained  so 
great  an  influence  over  Elizabeth ; yet  it  does 
not  seem,  after  all,  so  very  surprising.  She  was 
not  a woman  of  sentiment,  of  fine  and  delicate 
instincts.  If  she  had  been,  she  never  could  have 
done  the  great  work  appointed  her  from  the  mo- 
ment she  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

She  had  the  hard,  solid,  practical  fiber  of  the 
Tudors.  She  admired  masculine  qualities,  and 
had  a keen  eye  for  physical  beauty.  Her  love 
of  flattery,  of  all  sorts  of  honeyed  compliments 
and  fulsome  talk,  was  a weakness  in  the  great 
Queen  which  did  not  diminish  with  her  years. 
It  must  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant  to  turn 
from  all  the  hard,  perplexing  facts  of  her  posi- 
tion, from  the  stern  statesmen  and  the  talk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  the  soft  praises  and 
graceful  flatteries  “ of  the  handsome  Dudley. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  her  daring,  her  intellect, 
her  high,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  that 
great  and  sovereign  nature  which  shone  out  in 
her  grander  moments,  were  dashed  with  a taint 
which  she  inherited  with  her  blood.” 
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The  Scotch  troubles  came  up  with  Elizabeth’s 
accession.  They  had  tried  the  souls  of  her 
father  and  grandfather.  There  was  but  one 
possible  solution  to  this  vexed  question,  and 
that  was  the  union  of  the  two  realms.  But 
against  this  stood  the  dreadful  feud  which  had 
its  roots  far  back  in  the  centuries,  and  which 
the  pride,  hatred,  and  jealousy  of  the  two  na- 
tions had  terribly  inflamed.  The  battle-fields 
of  Bannockburn,  Flodden,  Solway  Moss,  and 
Pinkie  Cleugh,  all  had  their  share  in  keeping 
the  national  enmity  alive.  On  the  border,  “a 
strip  of  land  forty  miles  across,”  a perpetual 
warfare  was  kept  up,  even  when  the  two  king- 
doms were  at  peace  with  each  other.  The 
fierce  moss-troopers  harried  the  land.  In  the 
lonely  farm-houses  and  granges,  when  the  fires 
of  the  northern  winter  blazed  in  the  chimneys, 
the  children  drank  in  the  songs  and  stories  of 
the  fierce  exploits  of  their  ancestors.  The 
horses  were  kept  saddled  in  the  stables  that 
their  riders  might  be  ready  for  the  fray.  The 
men  went  to  sleep  at  night  with  their  swords 
under  their  pillows.  And  on  that  one  small 
island  around  which  the  stormy  Atlantic  broke 
in  eternal  thunder  the  two  nations  lived  in 
deadly  hatred. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  for- 
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ever.  With  their  practical  clear-headedness, 
the  Tudor  kings  had  seen  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  this  national  enmity,  and  had  done  their 
best  to  overcome  it.  Elizabeth’s  grandfather 
had  given  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters, 
to  the  Scotch  king,  the  fifth  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
order  to  cement  a bond  of  union  between  the 
nations.  Henry  VIII.  had  made  every  effort 
to  marry  his  daughter  Mary  to  Margaret’s  son, 
but  the  national  enmities  had  always  triumphed 
in  the  end  over  every  other  interest. 

The  truth  was,  France  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difficulty.  She  had  been  the  ancient  ally 
of  Scotland,  and  the  fierce  northern  race  had  a 
passionate  loyalty  to  its  old  friends  and  tradi- 
tions. Instead  of  marrying  his  Tudor  cousin, 
Margaret’s  son  had  twice  chosen  French 
women  for  his  brides.  The  first  was  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  and  the  second  the 
beautiful,  fascinating  Mary  of  Lorraine,  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  Since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  had  been  Regent  of  Scotland,  and 
reigned  solely  in  the  French  interests.  She 
had  sent  her  daughter,  when  a child,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  France,  and  given  her,  in 
the  morning-bloom  of  her  girlhood,  to  the 
Dauphin  in  marriage. 

During  late  years  a new  element  had  been 
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thrown  into  the  seething  cauldron  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  this  was  the  new  religion.  It  would, 
on  the  whole,  work  strongly  in  English  inter- 
ests. The  history  of  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land is  a story  that  fires  one’s  heart.  It  is  full 
of  much  that  is  loftiest,  grandest,  and  most 
heroic  in  human  nature.  Among  its  dark  and 
terrible  tragedies  play  shifting  lights  of  humor, 
and  gleam  pictures  of  tender  pathos.  From 
the  beginning  the  new  religion  enlisted  the  best 
energies  of  the  nation : its  courage,  its  youth, 
its  hope. 

Patrick  Hamilton  was  the  first  Scottish  mar- 
tyr. He  was  a young  nobleman  of  rare  promise, 
and  from  one  of  the  highest  families  in  the  land. 
He  traveled  on  the  Continent,  and  at  last  went 
to  Wittenberg.  There  he  heard  Luther  preach. 
The  ardent  soul  of  the  young  Scotchman  was 
shaken  to  the  center,  and  he  became  a convert 
to  the  new  faith.  He  came  home  and  avowed 
his  convictions.  Neither  his  high  rank  nor  his 
own  rare  personal  qualities  could  save  him. 
He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  die  the 
dreadful  death  of  the  stake.  When  the  last 
moment  had  come,  and  they  brought  him  out 
to  die — think  of  him,  standing  there  in  the 
flower  of  his  young,  promising  manhood — look- 
ing straight  into  the  kindling  flames,  he  said, 
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“It  is  a terrible  death,  but  it  is  the  gate  of 
Heaven!”  So  he  went  his  way:  the  fiery  way 
that  so  many  were  to  go  after  him. 

As  time  went  on  the  flame  of  the  new  heresy 
spread,  Mary  of  Lorraine  shared  the  horror 
of  her  proud  race,  the  house  of  Guise,  for 
Protestantism.  She  endeavored  to  extinguish 
it  with  edict  and  persecution.  It  only  blazed 
the  brighter  among  those  fierce  people  nursed 
amid  the  storms  and  wildness  of  northern  crags. 
She  was  obliged  to  temporize  when  the  soldiers, 
in  their  steel  bonnets  and  swords,  swarmed 
around  her 

At  last  the  citizens  of  Perth  took  the  lead, 
and  openly  declared  *for  the  Gospel.  They 
seized  the  churches  and  read  the  English  serv- 
ice. The  Regent  summoned  them  to  appear 
and  answer  to  her  at  Stirling  for  their  rebellion. 
They  prepared  at  once  to  go,  with  five  or  six 
thousand  armed  men,  and  with  such  company 
she  would  not  receive  them. 

So  things  stood  on  Elizabeth’s  accession.  It 
was  in  the  early  May,  when  the  English  hedges 
were  all  white  with  hawthorn,  and  the  heather 
was  budding  on  the  Scottish  moors,  that  John 
Knox  landed  at  Edinburgh.  He  came  over 
quietly  in  a French  vessel  from  Dieppe,  and 
the  very  vessel  in  which  he  crossed  carried  a 
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seal  to  the  Queen-Mother,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  England,  to  which  her  young  daughter 
laid  claim.  He  came  quietly,  this  banished 
outlaw,  whom  the  English  Queen  would  not 
permit  to  land  on  her  coast,  naturally  chafed  at 
the  pamphlet  which  he  had  written  during  her 
sisters  reign  against  female  sovereigns. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  he  had 
apologized,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  to  make  her  an 
exception  to  the  rule ; but  he  failed  to  appease 
her,  and  he  came  to  anchor  on  his  native  shores, 
whence  he  had  been  compelled  to  flee  for  his 
life  not  long  before.  He  was  to  do  there  for 
Elizabeth  a work  mightier  than  many  armies. 

Mary  of  Lorraine  sat  quiet  at  Stirling  amid 
the  passions  storming  about  her,  listening  for 
the  sound  of  the  French  troops  for  which  she 
had  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Leith,  and 
which  were  to  drive  heresy  with  fire  and  sword 
from  the  realm.  She  did  not  hear  the  tread  of 
the  banished  outlaw  as  he  landed  on  the  shores. 
Yet  he  was  to  shake  Scotland  as  the  thunder 
of  no  French  cannon  could.  That  fiery  elo- 
quence, that  ringing  voice,  those  fervid  appeals, 
were  to  stir  the  souls  of  his  countrymen  “ as 
the  braying  of  five  hundred  war-trumpets  never 
could and  at  last  that  one  man,  with  his  tall, 
thin  figure,  with  his  fine,  strongly  cut,  powerful 
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face,  was  to  save  Scotland  to  England  and  the 
Reformation.  He  went  on  to  Perth.  He  found 
the  whole  land  shaken,  as  with  an  earthquake, 
in  the  conflict  of  creeds.  The  French  forces 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  Regent  was  obliged  to 
make  terms  with  the  rebels  ; and  John  Knox 
preached  at  St.  Andrew’s. 

His  words  were  like  a live  flame,  touching 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  that  summer 
morning.  Those  who  looked  up  at  the  strong, 
spare  face  in  the  pulpit,  knew  how,  ten  years 
ago,  it  had  hung,  worn  and  haggard  with  sick- 
ness, over  the  oar  in  the  French  galley,  where 
the  Scotchman  was  a chained  prisoner.  In 
that  hour,  helpless  and  forsaken,  he  had  looked 
up  and  seen  the  white  steeple  of  the  cathedral 
rising  out  of  the  mist  in  the  summer  morning. 
A sudden  light  had  flashed  into  the  haggard 
face,  a sudden  flame  of  prophecy  fired  the 
prisoner’s  soul ; he  lifted  his  hand  and  solemnly 
declared,  in  those  strange,  ringing  tones,  that 
he  should  yet  preach  in  St.  Andrew’s,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  And  now  he  kept  his  word, 
while  the  swords  gleamed  and  the  fierce  faces 
of  the  Protestants  flamed  around  him.  When 
the  services  were  over  they  heaped  the  roods 
and  vestments  into  one  vast  pile  and  burned 
them. 
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Far  away,  too,  across  the  border,  in  the 
ancient  city  by  the  Thames,  amid  the  flowering 
of  roses  and  the  May-pole  dances,  the  pictures, 
and  statues,  and  crucifixes  were  falling  from 
their  niches,  and  going  up  in  smoke  and  flame 
by  that  old  Smithfield  market  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  martyr-fires,  and  among  the  ancient 
lanes  and  streets. 

Yet  you  must  not  hence  conclude  that  the 
whole  nation  had  plunged  into  Protestantism. 
At  the  time  of  Elizabeth’s  accession  two  thirds, 
at  least,  of  her  subjects  were  Catholics.  In 
London  and  along  the  sea-coast  Protestantism 
had  made  its  first  converts.  It  was  not  singu- 
lar that  the  old  religion  was  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people — that  many  of  them  turned  from 
it  slowly  to  the  larger  light  and  liberty  of  the 
new  faith.  There  was  so  much  that  was  tender, 
solemn,  and  beautiful  in  that  old  religion  which 
was  passing  away.  It  was  woven  in  with  all 
that  was  tenderest  and  most  sacred  in  human 
life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  With  its  joy- 
ful christening  it  met  the  child  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  and  with  its  solemn  shrift  and  burial- 
chant  it  left  him  at  the  end.  There  was  the 
mass,  that  opened  the  morning  with  the  soft, 
floating  clouds  of  incense,  and  the  vesper 
hymns  that,  in  golden  twilights,  swelled  through 
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the  old  cathedral  aisles.  There,  too,  were  the 
Saints’  days,  that  moved  in  glad  procession 
through  the  year,  brightening  it  with  song,  and 
music,  and  feasting,  and  splendid  ceremonials. 
That  old  faith,  too,  struck  the  deepest  chords 
in  the  heart  of  man.  It  had  its  awful  threat- 
enings,  its  tender  consolations.  It  consecrated 
shrines,  and  lifted  crosses  in  the  highways,  and 
raised  mighty  Gothic  cathedrals  whose  spires 
lost  themselves  in  the  blue  softness  of  the 
skies.  It  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  repose 
and  sacredness  around  all  human  life.  It  was 
not  strange  that  a religion  so  entwined  with  all 
the  habits  of  the  people,  so  full  of  associations 
with  all  their  loves  and  griefs,  their  hopes  and 
fears,  should  have  long  maintained  a hold  upon 
them,  and  that,  while  the  cities  welcomed  the 
new  faith  with  joyful  enthusiasm,  away  in  the 
country*  the  people  long  clung  to  the  old. 

I have  showed  you  the  fierce  and  cruel  side 
of  that  ancient  faith  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries held  Europe  in  its  power.  I should  have 
been  unfair  if  I had  not  also  turned  toward  you 
that  brighter  and  tenderer  side  of  the  old 
religion  which  gave  it  its  long  hold  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHE  story  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  will  carry 
you  and  me  for  a little  while  across  the 
Channel,  although  the  great  Queen  who 
shaped,  more  or  less,  the  policy  of  every  court 
of  Europe,  never  set  her  foot  outside  of  her 
native  island. 

It  is  a July  evening,  the  first  summer  of  Eliz- 
abeth’s reign.  The  gay,  bustling,*  old  French 
capital  is  unusually  merry  to-night.  During 
these  midsummer  days  it  had  been  holding  a 
jubilee,  for  Henry  II.  has  given  the  eldest  of 
his  trio  of  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  wars  which  wind  their  path  of 
blood  and  misery  through  half  a century  have 
closed  themselves  in  the  splendid  bridal  of 
Hapsburg  and  Valois.  A series  of  grand  festi- 
vals have  fitly  inaugurated  the  great  event,  and 
the  careless  merry  Parisians,  have  fairly  gone 
wild  in  their  rejoicings.  To-night  the  court 
holds  a splendid  tournament,  which  is  to  close 
the  festivals. 

It  is  a gorgeous  spectacle.  All  the  nobility 
of  France,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  realm,  are 
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assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  There, 
too,  are  the  royal  family — the  King  with  his 
Florentine  wife,  Catharine  de  Medici,  with  the 
gracious  charm  of  her  manner  concealing  the 
harcC  false,  cruel  soul,  which  was  to  work  such 
long  misery  for  France.  The  princes  and  prin- 
cesses are  grouped  around  their  parents,  a 
blooming  company  of  stately  sons  and  beautiful 
daughters.  In  this  royal  group  stands  a young 
girl  in  the  middle  of  her  teens,  conspicuous  for 
her  grace  and  loveliness.  Look  at  her  well,  for 
she  has  her  own  long,  sad,  tragic  story,  and  it 
winds  side  by  side  with  Elizabeth  Tudor’s.  She 
is  her  nearest  kinswoman.  The  lilies  of  France 
and  the  thistles  of  Scotland  encircle  that  young 
brow.  There  is  no  need  I should  tell  you  she 
is  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin,  and  that  her  name 
is  Mary  Stuart. 

The  dark,  somber  Spanish  king  is  not  here, 
but  his  young  bride  sits  under  a canopy  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  Spain,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  amid  all  her  splendor  the 
young  wife’s  secret  thoughts  are  not  to  be 
envied.  It  is  true  she  has  married  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  world,  but  his  name  has  been, 
through  all  her  childhood,  a sound  of  fear  and 
terror.  She  has  known  him  only  as  her  father’s 
most  powerful  and  dreaded  foe  ; she  knows,  too, 
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this  daughter  of  sunny  France,  that  she  has 
been  sacrificed  to  political  ambitions,  and  she 
cannot  look  off  to  her  future  home  amid  the 
stately  ceremonials  of  the  Spanish  court  with 
the  pleasant  hopes  and  dreams  of  other  young 
brides. 

Her  father  was  in  the  highest  spirits  that 
night.  All  his  towering  ambitions  seemed  close 
within  his  grasp.  He  had  secured  the  grandest 
alliance  in  the  world  for  the  eldest  of  his  daugh- 
ters ; he  had  married  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  the 
Scotch  Princess.  At  last  fortune  smiled  on  the 
two  darling  plans  of  his  soul,  for  which  he  had 
worked,  plotted,  intrigued  for  years,  and  these 
were  the  crusade  against  heresy,  and  the  unit- 
ing the  crown  of  England  to  the  two,  which 
now  encircled  the  young  brow  of  his  Scotch 
daughter-in-law.  His  plans  are  well  laid.  They 
have  been  long  ripening,  and  to-night,  for  the 
first  time,  he  has  publicly  defied  the  Queen  who 
less  than  six  months  ago  mounted  the  English 
throne,  and  its  quarterings  shine  bravely  on  the 
hangings  of  the  galleries,  on  the  sleeves  and 
breasts  of  the  gay  heralds  ; and  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  Mary  Stuart  proclaims  to  the  world 
her  title  to  the  English  crown. 

The  outlook  for  the  French  King,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  one  that  may  well  appal  England. 
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With  his  own  army  now  set  free  by  the  peace 
with  Spain,  with  his  new  son-in-law’s  legions 
united  to  his  own,  with  a firm  ally  in  Scotland,  he 
can  throw  a vast  force  upon  the  English  coast, 
and  call  all  true  Catholics  to  his  standard : “ Then 
let  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  look  well  to 
her  usurped  crown.  All  the  world  knows,  and 
shall  be  forced  into  admitting,  that  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  English  crown  is  that  young  girl  who 
sits  in  her  blooming  loveliness  by  the  Dauphin’s 
side.”  So  Henry  wove  his  dreams  of  pride, 
glory,  and  dominion,  not  suspecting  there  was 
an  unseen  guest  at  the  feast,  saying,  when  the 
mirth  flowed  freest,  and  the  trumpets  stormed 
loudest,  “ This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee  ! ” 

How  that  tournament  ended  must  be  briefly 
told.  The  monarch,  intoxicated  with  pride  and 
power,  and  vain  of  his  martiakaccomplishments, 
resolved  to  exhibit  them  to  the  Spanish  cava- 
liers in  the  train  of  his  daughter.  He  in- 
sisted on  riding  into  the  lists  and  breaking  a 
lance  with  the  famous  Count  de  Montgomery, 
a Scotch  nobleman  present  at  the  tournament. 

Catharine  de  Medici  seems  to  have  had,  at 
this  time,  a singular  foreboding  of  evil.  She 
entreated  her  husband  to  desist  from  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  young  bride  added  her  entreaties 
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to  her  mother’s.  But  Henry,  flushed  with  pride 
and  vanity,  treated  all  expostulations  with  con- 
tempt, mounted  his  war-horse,  and  spurred  over 
the  barriers. 

The  eyes  of  all  that  breathless  assemblage 
were  on  him.  There  was  the  first  shock,  the 
fierce  encounter.  Montgomery  was  a splendid 
soldier. , His  lance  accidentally  entered  the 
King’s  visor,  broke  there,  and  pierced  his  brain. 
They  saw  him  reel  in  his  saddle,  and  then  the 
war-horse  tore  wildly  around  the  ring.  One 
loud  shriek  rose  from  the  vast  throng  as  the 
monarch  who  had  ridden  into  the  lists  at  the 
height  of  earthly  pride  and  glory  was  borne  out 
a senseless,  dying  man..  And  a few  days  later 
the  Dauphin  was  on  his  father’s  throne,  and 
Mary  Stuart  was  Queen  of  France.  But  her 
father-in-law  had  done  a bad  deed  for  her  when 
he  had  the  English  quarterings  blazoned  on 
the  French  hangings  that  night. 

To  come  back  once  more  to  England.  On 
the  whole,  matters  have  been  going  prosper- 
ously these  months  of  the  new  reign.  The 
people  cannot  help  feeling  that  better  times 
have  come  with  their  young  Queen.  She  is  im- 
proving her  harbor  defenses,  and  building  ships 
for  her  navy.  By  land  and  by  sea  she  is  strength- 
ening her  fortresses  for  the  hour  of  need  which 
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may  be  close  at  hand.  Energy,  activity,  cour- 
age are  every-where  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
stagnation  and  despair.  Trade  and  commerce 
are  beginning  to  thrive  under  the  new  laws,  and 
the  glad,  free  life-blood  is  throbbing  in  England’s 
veins  once  more.  Even  the  great  changes  in 
religion  have  been  accomplished  without  tumult 
or  insurrection,  although  the  ultra  Catholic 
faction  throughout  the  realm  are  full  of  brooding 
discontent,  which,  under  the  right  leader,  would 
ripen  into  a rebellion.  But  the  Queen,  happy 
in  such  an  adviser  as  Cecil,  and  the  character 
of  the  statesmen  whom  she  has  gathered  about 
her,  goes  on  steadily;  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a wise  caution,  always  feeling  the  temper 
of  her  subjects,  ready  to  defer  to  it  in  the  new 
way  on  which  she  is  moving. 

As  time  goes  on,  too,  the  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  declares  itself  more  and  more  to  those 
about  her.  No  ordinary  woman,  it  is  evident, 
has  taken  her  place  on  England’s  throne ; no 
common  character  has  been  wrought  out  of  the 
long  trial  and  dangers  of  years.  Her  high  dar- 
ing, her  proud,  imperious  nature,  so  like  her 
father’s,  her  superb  indifference  to  danger,  her 
rare  mental  gifts  and  faculties,  show  her  singu- 
gularly  fitted  for  the  lofty  part  which  she  is 
called  to  act.  There  is  something  half  mascu- 
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line  in  her  broad,  clear  intellect ; and  at  her 
council-board,  surrounded  by  her  veteran  states- 
men, there  is  no  question  of  affairs  with  which 
she  dares  not  grapple.  Her  wit  has  a fine  edge, 
which  delights  her  courtiers,  and  her  marvelous 
penetration  into  men  and  circumstances  are 
alike  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  her 
councillors. 

It  is  well  for  England  that  in  her  whole  or- 
ganization and  temperament  the  Queen  is  so 
thoroughly  an  Englishwoman.  She  compre- 
hends the  national  qualities.  She  knows  the 
virtues  and  faults  of  her  people,  and  understands 
what  strains  the  old  English  temper  will  bear, 
and  how  to  deal  with  it.  She  will  perceive 
when  it  is  time  to  carry  her  measures  and  when 
to  pause,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  press  things 
to  extremities.  She  will  always  be  popular  with 
her  subjects  ; she  knows  what  chords  to  touch 
of  the  popular  heart.  She  will  indulge  the  old 
English  humor  for  mirth  and  shows  and  pa- 
geants, which,  if  it  is  coarse,  is  yet  sound  and 
robust  at  heart.  She  will  stimulate  loyalty  and 
disarm  rebellion  by  showing  herself  often  to  the 
people,  and  showering  favors  upon  them. 

This  is  the  side  which  Elizabeth  Tudor  will 
show  to  the  people — to  the  world  at  large.  There 
is  another,  a more  intimate  one,  which  her  coun- 
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cillors,  her  courtiers,  her  ladies  of  honor,  her 
attendants  and  palace  servants,  will  be  likely  to 
know  most  of.  # It  is  not  so  fair  a side,  yet  I 
should  not  tell  you  the  true  story  of  the  great 
Queen  if  I did  not  show  you  that  phase  also. 

She  had  her  father’s  haughty  temper,  and  woe 
be  to  those  who  crossed  it.  It  would  blaze  out 
on  sudden  provocation  at  the  council-board,  in 
the  palace  closet,  or  even  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber, where  her  courtiers  thronged.  She  had 
something  of  her  father’s  hard,  cruel  will  at  times, 
and  could  be  utterly  merciless  on  those  who  fell 
under  her  displeasure.  She  was  capricious,  and 
there  was  little  counting  on  her  moods  and  hu- 
mors ; and  could  hardly,  I think,  have  been  a 
comfortable  person  to  live  with.  She  had  also 
inherited  one  quality  from  her  stern  old  grand- 
father, the  first  Tudor  who  ascended  the  throne, 
and  who  fought  his  way  to  it  with  only  the 
ghost  of  a title.  Avarice  was  a marked  quality 
in  him.  To  some  far  less  degree  it  was  repro- 
duced in  his  granddaughter. 

Few  traits  could  seem  more  unlovely  in  a sov- 
ereign, and  it  was  one  which  Elizabeth’s  posi- 
tion must  be  always  bringing  to  the  harsh  day- 
light. Y et  her  parsimony  worked  well  for  her  peo- 
ple, and  was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  a regard 
for  their  interests.  She  did  not  save  treasure 
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for  herself,  and  she  had  an  extreme  dislike  to 
laying  any  taxes  upon  her  people.  She  would 
not  ask  Parliament  for  a subsidy  unless  com- 
pelled to  it.  This  was  one  secret  of  her  great 
popularity  with  all  classes.  The  hated  visage 
of  the  tax-gatherer  was  seldom  seen  in  English 
households. 

Her  vanity  was  a weakness  which  those  who 
surrounded  her  would  be  certain  to  detect,  and 
on  which  the  most  unworthy  would  be  likely 
to  play  with  the  greatest  skill.  She  was  very 
susceptible  to  flattery  and  to  fulsome  compli- 
ments ; indeed,  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
nothing  in  this  line  could  be  too  coarse  or  highly 
colored  for  her  acceptance.  She  had  a native 
turn  for  coquetry,  which  did  not  diminish  with 
her  years. 

If  she  had  naturally  a regard  for  truth  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  had  blunted  it.  The 
shadow  that  had  darkened  her  childhood,  the 
dangers  and  conspiracies  amid  which  her  youth 
had  been  passed,  made  it  a necessity  to  conceal 
her  real  feelings,  and  the  habit  had  become  se- 
cond nature.  Amid  traitors  constantly  plotting 
against  her  life  and  her  crown,  surrounded  by 
the  ministers  of  her  deadly  foes,  Elizabeth 
found  it  necessary  to  disguise  her  real  feelings 
and  sentiments.  Her  enemies  loudly  accused 
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her  of  insincerity  and  double-dealing,  but  there 
was  no  slander  too  foul  or  too  false  for  them  to 
stick  at.  She  herself  probably  regarded  the 
whole  matter  as  a general  does,  who,  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  would  not  show  the  weakness  of  his 
numbers  or  the  disposition  of  his  forces  to  his 
foes.  Cheaply  as  she  held  her  life,  rashly  as  she 
always  exposed  it,  she  would  not  readily  have 
gone  to  the  scaffold  for  a principle,  and  probably 
had  small  enthusiasm  for  the  great  souls  who 
did  this. 

With  all  the  force  of  her  strong,  practical 
nature  she  believed  in  authority,  organization, 
order  in  the  household,  the  Church,  the  State. 
She  was  fond,  too,  of  outward  splendor  and  im- 
posing ceremonies,  and  the  Catholic  services 
appealed  as  strongly  to  her  native  tastes  as  the 
Puritan  simplicity  disgusted  them. 

Elizabeth  Tudor  had  been  brought  up  a Prot- 
estant ; circumstances  forced  her  to  be  one  all 
her  life  ; but  the  difference  between  “ mass  and 
meeting  ” was  probably  not  half  so  vital  to  her  as 
to  many  of  her  subjects. 

She  always  showed  best  in  moments  of  high- 
est danger.  When  perils  thickened,  the  real 
sovereign  nature  of  the  woman,  throwing  aside 
all  its  weaknesses,  shone  out  strong,  dauntless, 

mistress  of  itself.  When  she  was  not  roused  by 
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passion  or  peril  she  had  a habit  of  making  up 
her  mind  slowly,  of  looking  on  all  sides  of  a 
question,  which  often  harassed  the  members  of 
her  Council,  and  gave  to  her  public  measures  a 
singular  appearance  of  uncertainty  and  vacil- 
lation. But  the  character  of  the  great  Queen, 
like  all  other  mortals,  is  best  told  by  the  living. 

The  news  which  came  across  the  Channel 
those  July  days  must  have  sent  a thrill  of  joy 
throughout  loyal  England.  The  designs  of  the 
French  monarch  had  not  been  concealed.  The 
present  king  was  a boy — a weak-natured,  sickly 
one  at  that.  Now  that  the  soul  -of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  English  religion  and  liberties 
was  gone,  the  dreaded  invasion  must,  at  least, 
be  long  delayed. 

The  eagerness  to  see  Elizabeth  married  did 
not  abate  with  time.  Her  subjects  continued 
their  petitions  that  she  would  choose  a husband 
and  raise  an  heir  to  the  Tudor  line.  She  knew 
that  her  death  would  be  the  signal  for  a terrible 
civil  war,  and,  it  may  be,  she  tried  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  marry;  At  any  rate>  she  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  her  subjects  by  vague  promises 
and  half  admissions  and  far-fetched  metaphors. 
She  had  a genius  for  these  things.  But  her 
wisest  friends  saw  with  sorrow  and  humiliation 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  handsome  Dudley 
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over  their  Queen.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
enjoyed  her  favor  as  no  other  courtier  did,  and, 
despite  all  her  sagacity,  she  was  a woman  to  go 
her  own  way  with  the  reckless  defiance  of  the 
Tudors. 

The  court  was  full  of  gossip.  Before  the 
second  year  of  her  reign  was  closed  it  was 
bruited  in  every  court  of  Europe  that  the  En- 
glish Queen  would  marry  Lord  Robert  if  his 
wife  were  not  in  the  way.  She  was  never  seen 
at  court,  but  lived  in  her  lonely  retirement  at 
Cumnor  Hall. 

You  all  know  how  the  end  swiftly  came  to 
poor  Amy  Dudley.  One  pleasant  September 
day  she  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a staircase 
with  her  neck  broken.  Of  course  every  body 
believed  she  had  met  with  foul  play;  every 
body  has  believed  it  to  this  day.  The  tragedy 
placed  in  the  worst  light  young  Dudley’s  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen.  No  one  but  her  enemies, 
who  were  ready  to  swallow  the  foulest  scandal, 
believed  that  Elizabeth  Tudor  had  connived  at 
the  death  of  Lord  Robert’s  wife.  The  whole 
matter  remains  to  this  day  a mystery. 

Young  Dudley  ordered  the  strictest  investi- 
gation to  be  made,  but  nothing  was  ever  brought 
to  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  poor  young  wife  was  murdered  in  his  inter- 
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ests,  with  or  without  her  husband’s  knowledge. 
Unfortunately  his  own  character  was  not  such 
as  to  free  him  from  a dark  suspicion,  which  will 
forever  rest  on  his  memory.  Elizabeth  did  not 
share  the  suspicion.  His  influence  over  her 
was  so  great  that  even  Cecil,  deeply  as  he  de- 
plored, could  not  shake  it  off,  and  he  knew  his 
mistress  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  opposi- 
tion would  only  confirm  her  in  her  own  course. 
It  was  a bad  business.  Young  Dudley  was 
merely  a carpet-knight,  and  despite  his  beauty 
and  his  accomplishments  was  at  heart  weak, 
vain,  and  utterly  selfish.  He  was  ready  to  carry 
England  over  to  Rome,  to  Spain,  to  France, 
in  order  to  secure  for  himself  the  hand  of  her 
Queen.  He  seemed  to  those  who  looked  on, 
sometimes  at  the  very  point  of  attaining  the 
coveted  prize  now  that  his  wife  was  no  longer 
an  obstacle  ; then  the  sunshine  of  his  favor 
would  suddenly  go  into  a cloud.  But  the  swift 
reconciliation  gave  the  air  of  a lover’s  quarrel 
to  all  the  disagreements  of  Dudley  and  the 
Queen.  Cecil,  who  perhaps  understood  his 
mistress  better  than  any  soul  did  in  England, 
seems  himself  to  have  been  in  doubt  whether 
she  would  not  marry  Lord  Robert.  If  she 
persisted  in  taking  this  step  the  great  states- 
man resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it ; still  he 
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could  never  have  thought  of  the  probability 
without  a shudder. 

Meanwhile  they  all  did  what  they  could  to 
save  the  single  life  on  which  such  vast  issues 
depended.  They  would  not  allow  the  Queen  to 
partake  of  a dish  whose  contents  had  not  first 
been  tasted.  No  glove  or  handkerchief  could 
approach  her  person  until  first  fumigated.  She 
was  dosed  weekly  with  supposed  antidotes 
against  poisons,  and  this  fact,  without  any  vice 
of  constitution,  may  account  for  her  frequent 
indispositions. 

She  exacted  from  all  who  entered  her  pres- 
ence the  utmost  homage.  On  this  point  she 
was  extremely  sensitive.  All  the  proud  peerage 
of  England  knelt  humbly  to  the  young  sover- 
eign, whose  right  to  her  crown  half  Europe 
challenged.  It  must  have  galled  the  haughty 
temper  of  some  of  those  old  families  whose 
glories  went  back  to  the  Norman  conquest,  or 
it  might  be  to  Saxon  kings,  to  remember  the 
ancestry  of  the  woman  in  whose  presence  the 
noblest  of  them  dared  not  stand  without  first 
bending  the  knee  to  the  ground. 

The  Boleyns,  less  than  a century  before,  had 
been  London  merchants  ; and  as  for  the  Tudors, 
there  was  a whisper — perhaps  it  would  have 
sent  man  or  woman  to  the  Tower  who  dared 
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breathe  it  in  the  court — that  the  grandfather  of 
Elizabeth’s  grandfather  was  the  son  of  a Welsh 
brewer ! It  was  certain  that  Owen  Tudor  had 
fought  as  a common  soldier  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  and  that  the  handsome  Welshman 
had  neither  name  nor  family  when  he  was 
appointed  her  body-guard  and  won  the  heart 
of  the  young  queen-dowager,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Tudor  greatness. 

All  this  some  of  that  old  peerage,  who  were 
little  less  than  sovereigns  in  their  own  counties, 
must  have  thought  of  with  swelling  bitterness 
when  they  saw  the  haughty  pride  with  which 
this  woman,  without  ancestry,  almost  without 
kindred,  and  with  the  shadow  on  her  birth  and 
name,  wore  the  crown  of  England’s  sovereignty. 
Nobody  could  have  been  more  conscious  of 
this  than  Elizabeth  herself;  but  it  only  gave 
some  fresh  haughtiness  to  Anne  Boleyn’s 
daughter  in  her  council  or  her  presence 
chamber. 

The  years,  too,  seemed  to  work  for  her. 
France  found  enough  to  do  at  home  in  the  in- 
surrections which  shook  the  kingdom ; and 
Philip,  despite  his  relations  with  the  royal 
family,  was  not  willing  to  stand  quietly  by  and 
see  his  brother-in-law  invade  England.  The 
Scotch  difficulties  were  settled  at  last;  not, 
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however,  until  endless  webs  of  diplomacy  had 
been  spun,  and  all  kinds  of  treachery  hatched. 
Her  patience  worn  out  at  last,  Elizabeth  had 
poured  her  armies  across  the  border,  and  at  last 
driven  the  French  allies  out  of  Scotland.  Be- 
fore their  departure  Cecil  had  gone  to  Scotland, 
and  wrested  from  the  French  commissioners  a 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  Elizabeth’s  right 
to  her  crown. 

In  the  second  winter  of  her  reign  tidings 
came  again  across  the  water  of  the  death  of 
another  French  king.  The  sickly  boy-husband 
of  Mary  Stuart  had  died  suddenly,  and  his 
brother  was  king  ; and  during  the  long  minority 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  fair,  false,  cruel  Flor- 
entine woman,  was  to  be  Regent  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

c*± 

iN  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
Mary  Stuart,  a young  widow  of  nineteen, 
embarked  at  Calais  in  a French  galley, 
and  came  sailing  across  the  summer  seas  to 
Leith.  She  did  not  come  witlFa  Scotch  heart, 
this  daughter  of  Scottish  kings.  It  was  not 
her  fault,  certainly.  Her  mother,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  died  just  before  the  triumph 
of  the  English  army,  of  which  I have  told  you, 
had  sent  her  daughter  to  be  educated  at  the 
French  court.  Mary  Stuart  had  grown  up  at 
St.  Germain  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis.  The  betrothed  of  the 
Dauphin,  she  had  been  taught  every  grace  and 
accomplishment  which  could  prepare  her  for 
the  high  station  she  was  to  fill  as  Queen  of 
France.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  she  inherited  the  wonderful  gifts  of 
her  race : their  keen  intellect,  their  dazzling 
social  gifts,  their  acuteness  and  polish,  and  their 
singular  graces  of  manner.  The  young  girl 
who  sat  under  the  hangings  where  the  English 
quarterings  blazed  has  grown  into  a riper  love- 
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liness  during  these  years,  which  have  been  so 
full  of  changes,  making  her  Queen,  and  orphan, 
and  widow. 

I am  not  writing  her  story,  as  you  know ; yet 
I cannot  help  pausing  a moment,  and  thinking 
of  her  as  she  stepped  on  board  the  galley  that 
day  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  loveliness, 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  France  she  loved  so  well, 
and  that  she  was  never  to  see  again.  What  a 
long,  sad  fate,  what  a terrible  end,  awaited  the 
beautiful  woman  ! Yet  she  was  going  to  her 
native  land,  to  the  crown  and  the  throne  which 
were  hers  by  right.  Of  her  six  uncles  five  ac- 
companied her  to  Calais,  and  three  went  with 
her  to  Edinburgh.  It  required  a good  deal  of 
audacious  courage  to  make  this  journey,  for  the 
English  fleet  was  watching  her  vessel,  suspi- 
cious and  menacing ; but  Mary  Stuart’s  nerves 
never  knew  a thrill  of  fear. 

She  could  not  have  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  cold,  rugged  northern 
home  to  which  she  was  going — she  who  had 
lived  so  long  amid  the  grace  and  luxury  of  the 
French  court ; but  she  was  not,  even  then,  a 
woman  to  let  discomfort  or  annoyance  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  purpose  on  which  she  set  her 
heart.  It  was  not  singular  either,  when  you 
come  to  look  at  all  the  circumstances,  that  she 
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had  made  up  her  mind  to  return  to  the  land 
where  she  was  sovereign  in  her  own  right. 

In  that  sunny  France  where  she  had  so 
lately  been  Queen,  she  had  seen  the  power  and 
the  pride  in  a moment  pass  away  from  her.  In 
the  hour  in  which  Mary  Stuart’s  boy-husband 
died,  the  reins  had  fallen  into  his  mother’s 
hands.  It  is  not  likely  there  was  any  love  be- 
tween the  two  women.  Catharine  de  Medicis 
always  feared  and  hated  Mary’s  uncles,  the 
proud,  ambitious,  plotting  Guises.  The  Italian 
woman  came  of  a house  which  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  wealth  in  commercial  enterprises. 

Mary,  proudly  conscious  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a long  line  of  Scottish  kings,  and 
probably  quite  forgetful  of  that  Welsh  brewer 
to  whom,  it  was  darkly  whispered,  the  Tudors 
could  easily  be  traced,  called  her  mother-in-law 
“ That  Florentine  shopkeeper.”  It  was  a speech 
not  easily  forgotten.  Catharine  could  afford  to 
wait  with  smiles  and  gracious  speeches,  but  her 
Italian  revenge  always  exacted  its  pay  to  the 
uttermost  farthing. 

Mary  Stuart  would  not,  probably,  have  taken 
a step  so  important  as  this  return  to  Scotland 
without  the  approval  of  her  uncles.  These 
powerful  noblemen  gave  her  journey  the  highest 
sanction  by  their  attendance. 
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Mary  Stuart’s  return  to  Scotland  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  with  uneasiness  by  her  En- 
glish kinswoman.  The  former  had  asked  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  northern  counties 
on  her  way  to  Scotland.  These  formed  the 
portion  of  England  where  the  Catholic  interest 
was  strongest.  The  sight  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  whom  so  many  of  Eliza- 
beth’s subjects  regarded  as  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a vast  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  her  cause.  The  old 
English  loyalty  and  chivalry  would  all  be  en- 
listed in  her  behalf.  Mary  Stuart’s  name  would 
be  the  war-cry  of  rebellion  when  the  time  came. 
Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  this.  It  did  not  seem  graceful  or  hos- 
pitable, but  the  English  Queen  was  forced  to 
close  her  ports  against  her  cousin. 

The  story  of  the  two  queens  has,  as  you  all 
know,  been  eloquently  told  in  tale  and  verse, 
and  the  conduct  of  each  explained  and  defended 
with  ardent  sympathy  and  glowing  genius. 
Mary  Stuart’s  tragic  fate,  too,  must  always 
plead  in  her  behalf.  We  watch  her  in  her 
young  loveliness,  that  widowed  girl  of  eighteen, 
as  she  goes  over  the  summer  seas  flushed  with 
hope  and  pride,  and  dreams  of  future  glories  ; 
and  we  remember  with  unutterable  pity  all  the 
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grief  and  darkness  which  the  silent  years  hold  ; 
the  dreams  and  hopes,  and  how  they  are  to  end 
at  last.  The  two  women  never  saw  each  other. 
From  their  birth  their  interests  had  been  op- 
posed. Unquestionably  Mary  Stuart  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  she  was*  the  true  heir 
of  the  English  crown,  and  that  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn  was  a heretic  and  a usurper. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  the  Scotch  Prin- 
cess must  have  heard  this  talk.  It  had  gone 
on  around  her  cradle.  It  had  mingled  in  her 
nursery  songs.  It  had  interwoven  itself  with 
her  religion,  and  become  a part  of  it.  In  the 
French  court,  too,  she  must  always  have  been 
hearing  the  same  story.  She  had  seen  how 
her  father-in-law  insisted  on  her  rights,  and  at 
what  cost  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  them. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Mary  should  refuse 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Leith  which  declared  her 
cousin’s  right  to  the  English  crown,  and  which 
Cecil  had  wrung  from  the  hardly-driven  French 
commissioners  at  the  close  of  the  Scotch  war. 
It  was  not  strange  either  that  the  English 
Queen  should  close  her  ports  against  the  kins- 
woman who,  she  believed,  was  plotting  for  her 
crown.  That  Mary  Stuart  was  doing  this,  and 
believing  that  she  was  doing  God  service,  was 
natural  enough.  Indeed,  I cannot  see  how 
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Catholics  could  fail  to  believe  that  Mary  was 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  English  throne.  When 
the  lawful  children  of  Henry  VIII.  had  failed, 
the  legal  successor  was  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Margaret  Tudor.  So  many  honest  subjects 
of  Elizabeth  must  have  reasoned. 

In  their  whole  characters  the  two  cousins 
were  as  unlike  as  possible,  with  one  exception : 
both  had  inherited  the  splendid  courage  of  the 
Tudors.  The  contrasts,  too,  are  often  greatly 
to  Mary’s  advantage.  She  had  a careless  gen- 
erosity, a passionate  devotion  to  her  friends,  in 
which  her  cousin  was  sadly  wanting ; she  had, 
too,  all  the  graceful  tact,  the  flashing  wit,  the  cool, 
steady,  relentless  purpose  of  the  Guise  race. 
Although  Mary  Stuart  was  probably  the  much 
more  charming  woman  of  the  two,  and  much 
more  easy  to  live  with  than  her  imperious  rival, 
yet,  for  all  that,  the  greater  soul  was  Elizabeth 
Tudor’s.  She  could  shake  off  every  weakness 
and  rise  to  generous  enthusiasm  in  a cause  out- 
side herself.  She  proved  herself  capable  of 
making  a great  sacrifice  for  her  people.  But 
Mary  Stuart,  like  all  her  mother’s  race,  was  only 
the  center  of  her  own  aims  and  ambitions.  She 
could  not  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  any 
movement  or  passion  of  her  time,  except  as  it 
concerned  her  own  interests  and  desires. 
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Yet  with  what  wonderful  grace  and  facile 
charm  she  could  adapt  herself  to  the  occasion. 
In  a little  while  she  had  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore her  in  Scotland : the  hard,  rugged,  northern 
temper  yielded  to  her  fascinations  Only  John 
Knox  was  proof  against  them.  He  read  her  to 
the  soul  with  those  keen,  fearless  eyes  of  his 
when  she  sent  for  him,  seeing  he  was  a power  in 
the  land,  and  intending  to  cast  around  him  also 
the  spell  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  weave  : 
that  soft  bewildering  spell  of  face  and  presence 
which  was  to  bring  many  a man  to  bitter  straits 
of  prison  and  scaffold.  The  tears,  even,  of  that 
beautiful  woman  could  not  move  him,  though 
his  strong,  fearless  nature  had  at  bottom  some- 
thing of  the  tenderness  of  a woman’s.  In  his 
quaint  Scotch  way,  the  great  Reformer  pro- 
nounced her  afterward  “ proud,  crafty,  and  hard 
of  heart  against  God  and  his  truth.”  Time  was 
to  prove  whether  his  keen  insight  was  at  fault 
in  this  instance. 

In  the  face  of  all  her  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad  Elizabeth  Tudor  seemed  to  be  going 
prosperously.  She  held  Spain  at  bay  and  drove 
France  from  Scotland,  kept  the  Catholics  in 
subjection,  and  restored  the  currency,  which 
had  been  shamefully  debased  during  the  former 
reigns.  All  these  things  made  her  a great  favor- 
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ite  with  the  people.  But  one  thing  was  wanting 
with  the  great  Queen.  She  who  had  the  kings 
and  princes  of  all  Europe  at  her  feet  would  not 
consent  to  take  a husband.  She  flirted,  she  list- 
ened softly  to  each  suitor,  and  perhaps  encour- 
aged, more  or  less,  his  advances.  In  a private 
woman  such  conduct  would  not  have  escaped 
blame.  Perhaps  Elizabeth  justified  hers  to  her- 
self on  the  -ground  of  State  reasons. 

The  whole  land  buzzed  over  her  relation  with 
Dudley.  It  was  believed  that  her  affection  for 
him  was  the  sole  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
making  any  alliance  for  the  safety  and  glory  of 
her  people.  It  has  always  been  a wonder  to  me 
that  some  dagger  or  poison  did  not  dispose  of 
that  handsome  courtier.  A century  earlier  he 
would  have  found  a short  shrift ; but  the  con- 
science of  the  times  had  grown  more  sensitive. 

The  Queen  was  spending  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber at  Hampton  Court  when  she  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  small-pox.  The  whole  council 
were  in  terrible  agitation  as  she  grew  alarmingly 
worse,  and  the  physicians  confided  to  Cecil  that 
Elizabeth  had  only  a few  days  to  live  unless 
there  was  a swift  change  for  the  better.  The 
peers  hurried  down  from  London  to  meet  the 
council.  Through  the  whole  night  they  sat  in 
the  ante-room  with  blank  faces  looking  at  each 
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other,  while  the  old  battle-fields  of  the  Roses 
must  have  risen  like  warning  specters  before  the 
assembly  of  nobles  and  statesmen.  Who  was 
to  wear  the  crown  of  the  woman  who  lay  speech- 
less, and  apparently  dying,  in  the  next  room  ? 
This  was  the  terrible  question  which  faced  these 
men  ! 

In  the  order  of  succession  nobody  had  any  par- 
amount claims.  There  was  Catharine  Grey,  the 
sister  of  poor  Lady  Jane  ; but  Elizabeth  had 
always  regarded  her  with  jealous  disfavor,  and 
there  were  serious  objections  to  her  accession, 
as  well  as  to  Huntingdon’s,  another  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor’s  cousins.  In  that  midnight  council 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  barely  named.  The 
hour  that  saw  Mary  Stuart  established  on  the 
English  throne  would  see  England  carried  over 
to  France,  and  the  whole  island  shaken  with  a 
war  of  religion. 

At  midnight  there  was  a joyful  change  for 
the  better.  The  life  forces  on  which  such 
mighty  interests  were  hanging  rallied  once 
more.  Elizabeth  regained  her  speech,  but  be- 
lieved she  was  dying,  and  her  first  murmured 
words  were  of  the  beloved  Robert  Dudley, 
who,  her  mind  half  wandering,  she  begged 
might  be  made  Protector  of  the  realm.  A little 
later  she  confessed  she  loved  him  dearly.  She 
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had  long  done  that.  But  by  the  next  morning 
the  eruption  was  out,  and  the  danger  was  over. 

There  was  a native  elasticity  about  Elizabeth 
which  always  brought  her  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity up  from  her  illnesses.  England  breathed 
freely  again  ; but  the  terrible  fright  which  the 
nation  had  undergone  could  not  be  forgotten. 
The  succession  must  be  settled  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  all  good  Englishmen.  In  this  hu- 
mor a Parliament  was  summoned.  Elizabeth 
had  to  face  it  after  she  recovered  from  the 
illness  which  kept  her  long  in  her  chamber. 
She  said  bitterly,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  Par- 
liament, that  the  wrinkles  they  saw  in  her  face 
were  not  age,  but  small-pox ; and  a vague  prom- 
ise was  at  last  extorted  from  her,  that  if  she 
could  bend  her  will  to  their  need,  she  would  not 
resist  a mind  to  marriage.  They  had  to  be 
content  with  this.  It  was  hard  on  her,  it  is 
true ; for  her  people,  as  they  could  not  force 
their  queen  an  unwilling  bride  to  the  altar,  and, 
unfortunate  as  her  regard  for  Robert  Dudley 
was,  it  must  have  made  the  prospect  of  union 
with  another  utterly  repugnant  to  her. 

Before  ,this,  however,  civil  war  had  broken 
out  in  France,  and  the  great  Protestant  leader, 
Conde,  had  offered  Havre  to  Elizabeth  as  the 

price  of  her  assistance.  At  last  she  threw  her 
11 
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forces  into  Havre,  but  the  cry  of  horror  which 
rung  throughout  France  when  it  became  known 
that  a prince  of  the  blood-royal  had  betrayed 
his  country  staggered  even  Conde.  He  began 
to  hesitate,  when  Guise,  the  great  Catholic 
leader,  actually  offered  him  universal  toleration 
of  religion  in  case  he  would  lay  down  his  arms. 
But  Elizabeth  remorselessly  held  the  prince  to 
his  compact. 

In  all  these  relations  with  France  the  Queen 
showed  the  hard,  greedy,  pitiless  side  of  her 
character.  After  the  most  sickening  atrocities, 
not  confined,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  one  side 
only  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  in  France, 
peace  was  concluded  between  them ; Conde 
feeling,  not  without  cause,  incensed  toward  his 
English  allies. 

The  Queen  and  her  statesmen,  almost  beside 
themselves  with  rage  at  being,  as  they  regarded 
it,  “left  out  in  the  cold”  in  the  French  treaty, 
refused  to  evacuate  Havre.  It  had  been  rein- 
forced again  and  again  during  the  summer 
months,  but  the  new  arrivals  only  furnished  a 
fresh  banquet  to  the  destroyer.  “The  ships 
landed  their  burdens  of  robust,  vigorous  En- 
glish on  that  fatal  quay,”  only  to  have  them 
mowed  down  in  the  hot,  narrow  streets,  and  to 
lie  there  with  none  to  bury  them. 
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Still,  a passion  of  greediness  and  vengeance 
seemed  to  possess  Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen 
at  this  time.  They  would  not  relinquish  the 
foothold  they  had  gained  on  French  soil,  and  re- 
morselessly poured  their  cargoes  of  victims  into 
the  plague-blighted  atmosphere.  “ Cost  what  it 
will,”  Elizabeth  said,  her  fierce,  stubborn  Tudor 
nature  on  fire,  “ Havre  shall  be  held.” 

It  was  not  in  reality  Havre  that  she  wanted, 
but  that  old  “jewel  of  Calais”  restored  to  the 
English  crown.  For  this  the  keen,  thrifty  En- 
glishwoman was  willing  to  drain  her  treasury, 
and  see  her  subjects  mowed  down  like  swathes 
of  grass.  And  the  heart  of  Old  England,  gone 
mad  with  passion  for  the  “ancient  conquest,” 
.sustained  the  young  Queen.  The  subsidies  were 
granted,  the  levies  raised,  but  men  and  money, 
poured  out  from  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  were 
all  wasted,  and,  at  last,  Elizabeth  was  sullenly 
compelled  to  yield  and  accept  Conde’s  terms. 
There  was  only  a handful  of  brave  men  left  in 
the  garrison  when  a boat  stole  into  the  town  at 
night  with  Elizabeth’s  permission  to  Warwick, 
Robert  Dudley’s  elder  b’rother,  to  surrender. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  that  miserable 
business  at  Havre.  The  soldiers  scattered  to 
their  homes  throughout  England,  and  carried 
the  plague  with  them,  and  it  was  soon  in  every 
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town  and  village.  All  through  August  the  dis- 
ease held  on  its  deadly  way,  until,  in  London 
alone,  two  thousand  a week  fell  under  the  fury 
of  the  pestilence. 

It  was  a dark  time  for  Elizabeth,  that  fourth 
summer  and  autumn  of  her  reign,  yet  she  car- 
ried herself  bravely,  as  she  always  did,  when 
misfortunes  thickened  around  her.  Her  sub- 
jects were  dying  by  thousands,  her  treasury  was 
drained,  the  attempt  on  France  had  ended  in 
failure  and  misfortune,  and  the  hollow  truce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  be  broken  at 
any  moment. 

Mary  Stuart  imperiously  demanded  her  rec- 
ognition, and  Philip  had  almost  promised  that 
he  would  give  her  in  marriage  the  half-insane,, 
half-brutal  Carlos.  The  very  thought  of  this 
union  was  enough  to  make  every  loyal  English- 
man shiver,  for  it  would  be  delivering  his 
country  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Spain.  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  the  Queen-Mother,  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  this  Scotch-Spanish  marriage, 
and,  much  as  she  disliked  her  daughter-in-law, 
offered  her  the  young  'King,  and  the  crown  of 
France  a second  time,  if  she  would  wait  a 
couple  of  years. 

Yet,  seeing  with  her  clear,  penetrating  vision 
all  these  dangers,  Elizabeth  went  with  careless, 
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dauntless  front  on  her  way.  She  never  seemed 
more  blithe,  more  buried  in  enjoyment  and 
court  pastimes,  than  at  this  time  ; but  they  who 
formed  this  judgment  of  her  knew  little  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  woman.  Never  were  her 
high  qualities  more  alert.  Danger,  misfortune, 
always  acted  on  that  great  nature  as  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  on  the  war-horse,  rousing  all  her 
grand  energies  into  action.  She  sent  word  to 
Mary,  the  Scotch  Queen,  that  if  she  married 
into  the  houses  of  Austria,  France,  or  Spain, 
she  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war ; she 
slighted  Philip’s  embassador  until  he  actually 
complained  to  his  master ; and  she  fairly  defied 
Catharine  de  Medicis.  There  was  grand  stuff  in 
her — this  English  girl — and  it  had  not  been 
worked  and  fashioned  in  the  long,  fiery  trials  of 
her  youth  for  nothing  ! 

Her  treatment  of  poor  Lady  Catharine  Grey 
seems  to  reflect  less  credit  on  the  Queen.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  admitted  that  Elizabeth  is 
always  more  admirable  in  large,  far-seeing  meas- 
ures, in  her  broad  grasp,  and  her  treatment  of 
a great  cause,  than  in  her  more  intimate  and 
personal  relations.  She  seems  always  to  have 
borne  a kind  of  a jealous  grudge  against  her  few 
cousins  of  the  Tudor  line.  From  the  Boleyn 
side,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  fear ; but 
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the  Greys  might  be  made  a rallying-point  for 
insurrection.  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  usurpation  of 
her  sister’s  crown  must  have  been  a sore  mem- 
ory with  Elizabeth ; and  Henry  VIII.,  in  his 
will,  placed  the  descendants  of  his  favorite  sister, 
Mary,  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  his 
own  children. 

Philip  of  Spain  had  made  an  effort  soon  after 
Elizabeth’s  accession  to  get  Catharine  Grey  to 
escape  to  Flanders,  where  he  could  use  her, 
either  as  a card  to  play  in  the  game  against  the 
English  crown,  or,  at  least,  to  hold  as  a rod  over 
Elizabeth.  Unlike  her  elder  sister,  Lady  Cath- 
arine professed  to  be  a Catholic,  and  Mary 
Tudor  had  shown  her  marked  favor,  and  at  one 
time  expressed  a desire  that  Catharine  Grey 
should  succeed  to  the  crown.  The  conspiracy 
to  convey  her  to  P'landers  was  discovered  and 
nipped  in  the  bud  ; but  Lady  Catharine  must 
always  have  remained  an  object  of  uneasy 
suspicion  to  her  crowned  cousin.  Finally  it 
was  discovered  that  she  had  been  privately 
married  to  young  Hertford,  the  son  of  the  Lord 
Protector.  The  circumstances  of  the  union 
justified  some  suspicious  fears  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth.  The  poor  young  bride  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  the  marriage  declared  illegal,  and 
when  young  Hertford  returned  from  Paris  he 
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too  was  imprisoned,  and  languished  in  the  Tower 
for  years. 

When  the  plague  smote  the  city  the  visita- 
tion was  regarded  as  a judgment  of  God,  and 
many  of  the  prisoners  were,  in  consequence, 
released  from  the  Tower,  and  among  them  was 
the  Lady  Catharine  Grey.  She  had  been  all 
this  time  buried  in  the  Tower,  and  was  now 
“ broken  in  heart,  health,  and  spirits/’  She 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  her  father’s 
brother ; but  the  young  wife  in  vain  sent  en- 
treaties to  the  Queen  that  her  husband  might 
be  restored  to  her. 

Elizabeth  seems  to  have  behaved  with  ex- 
ceptional severity  in  this  instance.  One  would 
have  thought  her  own  experience  within  those 
dreary  walls  in  her  sister’s  reign  must’ have 
plead  with  the  queen  for  the  young  cousin  wast- 
ing her  youth  in  that  long  imprisonment.  If 
circumstances  justified  in  Elizabeth’s  own  mind 
what  appears  like  cruelty  we  fail  to  find  them. 
At  all  events,  their  connection  with  the  crown, 
and  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  in  their  favor,  seem 
to  have  made  the  lives  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Mary  Tudor  a danger  and  misery  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IF  I were  writing  the  history  of  England 
instead  of  the  history  of  Elizabeth,  I 
should  have  to  pause  here  to  tell  you 
something  about  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  misrule 
and  misery  which  have  accompanied  the  English 
conquest  across  St.  George’s  Channel.  It  is  a 
dark  and  bloody  record.  The  antagonisms 
which  lay  so  deeply  rooted  in  race  and  char- 
acter every  little  while  throb  up  into  fierce  re- 
bellion and  cruel  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the 
conquered,  and  into  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  victors. 

Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen  dealt  with  the 
chronic  Irish  troubles  sometimes  in  one  fashion, 
sometimes  in  another ; but  their  treatment, 
whether  mild  or  merciless,  proved  a failure: 
partly  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
Irish  temper,  partly  because  of  the  tyranny  or 
incapacity  of  the  rulers  who  were  sent  over  to 
represent  the  English  government  in  Ireland. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
things  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  affairs  which  the  various  governors 
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sent  home.  The  differences  of  religion  inflamed 
the  hatred  which  the  people  of  Ireland  felt  for 
their  conquerors,  and  against  whom  they  have 
so  long  a record  of  cruel  oppressions  and  wrongs. 
So  hatred  of  the  English  became  a tradition 
with  the  wild  Irish  people,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  increasing  with  every  generation. 

But  despite  the  bad  outlook  for  the  first  years 
of  her  reign,  despite  the  fierce  jealousies  of 
Scotland,  the  long  hatred  of  Ireland,  the  men- 
acing watchfulness  of  Spain,  the  underlying 
enmity  of  France,  time  seemed  to  work  won- 
derfully for  that  little  island  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  over  which  a young,  almost  friendless, 
woman  was  the  sovereign.  The  stormy  Atlan- 
tic might  well  break  in  a shout  of  triumph  upon 
those  long  green  coasts,  for  it  was,  no  doubt, 
largely  owing  to  her  situation  and  isolation  that 
Elizabeth  owed  her  security. 

Yet  she  certainly  did  not  always  present  a 
dignified  attitude  to  the  world  outside  her 
own  dominions.  The  French  Protestants  had 
good  reason  to  complain  that  in  their  late  civil 
war  she  had  not  been  a true  and  faithful  ally ; 
and  when,  at  last,  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and 
the  peace  between  the  court  and  Conde  com- 
pelled her  to  come  to  terms,  how  she  did  haggle 
and  huckster,  and  drive  her  commissioners 
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almost  frantic  with  mortification ! In  the 
peace  of  Troyes  she  was  obliged  to  take  up  with 
a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  to 
find  Calais  further  off  than  ever  from  her  grasp, 
which,  if  she  could  only  have  known  it,  was 
most  fortunate  for  herself. 

About  this  time  she  conferred  on  Robert 
Dudley  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  actu- 
ally formed  a pretty  programme  of  renouncing 
that  handsome,  unprincipled  courtier,  whom  she 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  men,  and  conferring 
on  him  the  hand  of  Mary  Stuart,  then  declaring 
her  next  heiress  of  the  throne.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  Elizabeth  at  this  juncture  regarded 
her  Scotch  cousin’s  claims  with  more  favor  than 
she  did  those  of  any  of  her  Tudor  relatives. 

The  Queen  was  still  haunted  by  the  night- 
mare of  marriage.  She  durst  not  take  Leices- 
ter for  fear  of  an  insurrection,  and  even  she, 
with  all  her  courage,  felt  she  could  not  face 
another  Parliament  without  a husband.  A new 
suitor  now  presented  himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  the  King  of  France,  the  eldest 
of  Catharine  de  Medicis’  sons — the  pale,  sickly, 
large-jointed,  ungainly  Charles  II.  Despite  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing,  his  mother  was  bent  on 
the  union,  and  there  were  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  State  marriage.  Elizabeth  affected 
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to  listen,  and  laughed  and  argued  and  coquetted 
with  the  embassador.  The  latter  she  could  do 
to  perfection  : either  nature  or  necessity  had  fit- 
ted her  to  act  her  part  skillfully  with  her  wooers. 

Every  possible  excuse,  however,  is  to  be  made 
for  the  woman,  situated  as  she  was.  Probably  she 
spoke  no  more  than  the  honest  truth  when  she 
said  the  thought  of  marriage  was  like  tearing 
the  soul  from  her  body.  Yet  she  must  have 
felt  the  reasonableness  of  her  people’s  desire  to 
see  her  wedded,  and  have  suspected,  sooner  or 
later,  that  she  might  be  forced  to  yield  to  their 
wishes.  It  is  likely  that  she,  again  and  again, 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  a husband,  and  with 
all  her  royal  suitors  equally  repugnant  to  her, 
could  not  be  certain  on  whom,  from  motives 
of  policy,  her  choice  might  at  last  fall.  Per- 
haps the  sickly,  over-grown  boy,  who  was  to 
wear  the  French  crown,  seemed,  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  youth,  more  tolerable  than  the  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  year  Elizabeth 
enjoyed  more  and  more  having  the  sole  sover- 
eignty of  England.  Her  attachment  for  Lei- 
cester seems  to  have  lasted  through  his  life,  and 
she  was  past  her  prime  when  he  died ; yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  after  the  first  year  or 
two  of  her  reign,  even  had  her  people  consent- 
ed, she  would  have  been  willing  to  marry  him. 
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The  Tudors  loved  power  and  independence. 
Ruling  was  their  native  element.  Each  man 
or  woman  of  the  line  who  sat  on  the  English 
throne  showed,  as  he  or  she  grew  older,  the 
hardness  and  despotism  belonging  to  the  race. 
In  Elizabeth  these  qualities  were  modified  by 
circumstances  and  other  traits  of  character, 
but  the  inherited  qualities  were  there  ; they 
grew  with  her  years,  and  had  always  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  her.  True 
to  herself,  she  would  not  give  a positive  answer 
to  the  French  proposal.  The  matter  dragged 
on  week  after  week.  Catharine  de  Medici 
was  in  deadly  earnest  this  time.  The  Protest- 
ant party  was  now  powerful  at  court,  and  this 
was  always  unfavorable  to  Spain  and  friendly 
to  Elizabeth.  Despite  his  grievances  Philip 
was  compelled  to  assume  a kindly  attitude 
toward  the  English  Queen.  So  matters  stood 
when  the  French  embassador  waited  on  Eliza- 
beth to  force  from  her  an  answer  regarding 
the  young  King’s  suit.  “ The  world,”  the  ac- 
complished Frenchman  told  her,  “ had  been 
made  in  six  days,  and  she  had  taken  eighty  to 
decide.” 

She  had  her  answer  ready.  “ The  world,” 
she  said,  “had  been  made  by  a greater  Artist 
than  herself.”  She  made  excuses  on  the 
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ground  of  her  native  indecision,  and  wavered 
back  and  forth  probably  in  doubt  whether  cir- 
cumstances would  not  compel  her  to  accept  the 
French  offer  and  take  the  boy  of  fourteen. 
He  would  at  all  events  be  preferable  to  his 
and  her  gloomy  brother-in-law,  the  King  of 
Spain.  At  last,  however,  Elizabeth  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a decided  move  in  this  affair. 
She  referred  the  matter  to  her  council,  and 
they,  with  the  profoundest  compliments  for  the 
honor  done  them,  were  obliged  to  advise  their 
Queen,  for  various  reasons,  not  to  accept  the 
French  offer. 

We  come  now  upon  a beaten  track  of  history, 
the  attitude  of  the  English  and  Scotch  queens 
toward  each  other.  Over  this  broad  highway  a 
storm  of  passions  has  raged  for  centuries. 
Elizabeth’s  treatment  of  her  kinswoman  has 
been  defended  with  all  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  genius  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
she  has  been  solemnly  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
history,  pronounced  a murderess,  and  her  treat- 
ment of  her  cousin  declared  the  foulest  blot 
upon  her  reign. 

Mary  Stuart  had  during  her  life-time,  like  all 
her  mother’s  race,  the  power  of  inspiring  the 
most  devoted  attachment,  and  no  doubt  seemed 
to  her  adherents  the  loveliest  of  saints  and  the 
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most  wronged  of  women ; and  one  can  never 
write  of  her  without  remembering  the  tragic 
fate  which  closed  her  career.  An  effort  was 
made  at  one  time  to  bring  about  a meeting  in 
the  northern  counties  between  the  two  Queens. 
Elizabeth  herself  appeared  warmly  to  desire  it. 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  interview,  and 
there  seemed  every  prospect  of  its  taking  place. 
But  the  meeting  would  have  been  regarded  on 
all  sides  as  equivalent  to  declaring  Mary  Stuart 
the  heir  of  the  English  throne,  and  to  this 
measure  the  whole  Protestant  party  was  invet- 
erately  opposed. 

The  Scotch  Queen  made  one  fatal  mistake. 
She  did  not  comprehend  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  Protestants  either  in  her  own 
realm  or  in  England.  She  still  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Leith,  for  this  would  be  admitting 
what  she  was  bound,  if  possible,  never  to  do, 
the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  she  wore. 
Mary  Stuart  had  been  brought  up,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  regard  this  as  her  own.  She  had  used 
its  style ; she  had  borne  its  arms.  It  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Scotch  Queen  in  all  those 
conspiracies  to  which  she  lent  herself  that  she 
was  only  working  for  her  own ; that  between 
her  and  her  crown  there  stood  only  this  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  her  great-uncle  and  Anne 
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Boleyn.  The  temper  of  England  was  such 
that  the  council  at  last  insisted  that  the  meet- 
ing between  the  Queens  must  not  take  place, 
and  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  yield. 

Her  reluctance  to  naming  a successor  was 
natural.  She  herself  declared  it  would  be 
“ ringing  her  death-knell ; ” but  it  seems  likely 
that  it  was  less  fear  of  assassination  than  a 
dread  of  seeing  the  power  pass  out  of  her  own 
hands  that  influenced  Elizabeth.  She  had 
seen  in  her  sister’s  life-time  how  inevitably 
the  “ second  lady  of  the  realm  ” became  a rally- 
ing-point  of  rebellion.  Then  she  had  naturally 
a profound  distrust  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  was 
impossible  that  Elizabeth  should  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  her 
cousin,  and  the  English  Queen  must  always 
make  her  account  with  that. 

Philip  at  the  first  lent  a pleased  ear  to  the 
proposal  of  his  son’s  marriage  with  the  Scotch 
Queen,  but  as  the  character  of  the  miserable, 
insane  youth  developed  itself  it  became  evident 
that  the  project  must  be  given  up.  No  doubt 
the  disappointment  was  keen  enough  to  Mary 
Stuart.  Her  imagination  had  been  fired  with 
dreams  of  a most  dazzling  future,  when  half 
the  diadems  of  Europe  should  encircle  her 
brow.  It  was  like  her — fair,  proud  daughter  of 
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the  Guises  ! — to  dream  in  this  fashion  of  thrones 
and  splendors.  Across  the  Channel  her  kins- 
man would  dream  of  these  too,  and  find  the 
end  as  she  did. 

But  Mary  Stuart  was  not  a woman  to  waste 
her  time  in  vain  repinings.  With  her  keen, 
clear  intellect  she  had  taken  in  the  situation  of 
things.  Her  hopes  and  ambitions  were  cen- 
tered on  the  English  crown,  and,  in  order  to 
attain  this  cherished  desire  of  her  heart,  she 
saw  the  necessity  of  marrying  some  one  whom 
the  English  Catholics  would  enthusiastically 
support.  There  was  her  Cousin  Darnley,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  claimed  the 
Scotch  succession  in  default  of  the  royal  line, 
and  Lady  Margaret  Douglass,  the  daughter  of 
Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage. 
Darnley  was  a weak,  vain,  meddlesome,  incapa- 
ble youth,  but  his  ancestry  and  his  religion 
were  in  his  favor,  and  Mary,  in  her  swift,  reso- 
lute, defiant  way,  which  was  the  opposite  of 
Elizabeth’s  constitutional  wavering,  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  him.  He  was  in  England  a 
subject  of  its  Queen.  It  is  a long  story  of  plot 
and  intrigue.  Darnley  and  his  father  managed 
to  make  their  way  to  Scotland,  where  each 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Elizabeth  ; and  one 
Sunday  morning  in  July,  before  the  dews  had 
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faded  from  the  grass,  in  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mary  Stuart,  in  a mourning  dress  of 
black  velvet,  with  the  tall  young  Scotchman  by 
her  side,  swept  up  to  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel,  glowing  in  the  midsummer  sunrise,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Darnley.  And  Mary  now 
saw  in  imagination  the  English  Catholics,  sup- 
ported by  Philip  of  Spain,  rising  as  one  man  to 
her  cause — to  her  it  was  the  right  cause,  we 
must  remember — and  herself  seated  on  Eliza- 
beth’s throne. 

So  the  posts  came  clattering  down  from 
Scotland  to  London  with  the  news  which  fairly 
took  the  Queen’s  breath  away.  This  marriage 
of  Mary  Stuart  with  an  English  subject  was 
likely  to  be  the  signal  for  a rebellion  among  the 
Catholics,  with  Philip  of  Spain  as  their  ally. 
He  had  declared  that  she  was  the  sole  gate 
through  which  religion  could  be  restored  in 
England  ; all  the  rest  were  closed.  And  the 
“ restoration  of  religion  ” meant  the  return  to 
Rome,  and  the  proclamation  that  Elizabeth  had 
usurped  the  crown.  You  must  always  remem- 
ber this  in  passing  judgment  upon  her  conduct. 

In  her  amazement  and  peril  she  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn,  and  her  wavering  moods 
and  timid  measures  presented  for  some  time  a 

most  unfavorable  contrast  to  Mary  Stuart,  who, 
12 
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prompt  and  dauntless,  seemed  for  a while  to 
carry  all  before  her.  There  was  one  element, 
however,  as  you  have  seen,  which  she  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  her  marriage,  or  in 
any  of  her  political  movements,  and  that  was 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Here,  although 
neither  knew  it,  lay  the  strength  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  weakness  of  Mary. 

Before  the  Scotch  marriage  was  many  weeks’ 
old,  a dark  whisper  stole  abroad  that  the 
Queen,  despite  all  her  fair  prospects,  was  un- 
happy. Darnley  was  in  reality  a vain,  self-willed 
boy,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by  his  sudden 
elevation,  and  who  liked  to  make  a vulgar  dis- 
play of  his  new  power.  He  could  not,  at  best, 
have  been  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
elegant,  accomplished  woman,  used  to  the 
society  of  the  most  polished  court  in  the  world, 
over  whom  he  now  aspired  to  rule.  But  Mary 
was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  submit  to 
any  assumption  from  the  creature  she  had  made. 
It  was  now  evident  that  her  husband  would 
not  wear  the  royal  arms  or  have  the  title  of 
king.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  both,  and,  stung 
by  the  refusal,  he  treated  his  wife  with  coarse 
harshness.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
the  court  was  soon  alive  with  scandal  over  the 
Queen  and  her  Italian  secretary,  David  Rizzio. 
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Darnley  sank  more  and  more  into  negligence 
and  contempt,  while  his  whole  soul,  which 
seems  small  and  vulgar,  though  at  his  age  his 
character  may  have  been  still  unformed,  became 
inflamed  with  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  secre- 
tary. His  feelings  were  shared  by  many  of  the 
fierce  northern  lords.  That  the  Italian  who, 
two  years  ago,  had  appeared  among  them  a 
wandering  musician,  should  be  the  favored 
courtier,  and  have  a controlling  influence  in 
Scottish  affairs,  was  not  to  be  borne. 

The  tempest  was  brewing.  Mary  Stuart, 
educated  in  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Medici, 
could  not  realize  how  she  was  shocking  the 
moral  sense  of  a different  society.  A conspi- 
racy was  entered  into  by  Darnley  and  the 
highest  noblemen  to  rid  the  world  of  Rizzio. 
In  those  days,  in  Scotland  especially,  when  a 
man  stood  in  the  way  he  was  generally  put  out 
of  it  by  some  swift  method.  Darnley  was 
burning  with  hatred  of  Rizzio,  yet  the  lords 
knew  his  nature  too  well  to  dare  to  trust  him 
until  he  had  put  his  name  to  the  bond  which 
they  drew  up  for  their  mutual  security. 

Darnley’s  impatience  for  revenge  hastened 
the  treaty  to  its  conclusion.  In  the  gray  March 
evening  Mary  was  having  her  private  supper  in 
her  small,  graceful  cabinet  at  Holyrood  Palace. 
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The  Italian  favorite  was  present,  and  several 
attendants  were  in  waiting.  Supper  had  just 
been  placed  on  the  table  when  there  was  an 
ominous  movement  in  the  next  room,  the  tap- 
estry curtain  was  lifted,  and  revealed  the  dark 
faces  of  the  conspirators,  while  only  a mo- 
ment before  Darnley  had  brought  his  unwel- 
come presence  into  the  cabinet.  Mary  un- 
derstood it  all  in  a flash.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  glanced  on  her  husband,  who  flinched, 
and  half  murmured  apologies.  But  the  con- 
spirators were  in  deadly  earnest.  Despite 
his  clinging  to  Mary  and  her  own  entreaties, 
Rizzio  was  torn  from  her  side  and  carried  into 
the  ante-room.  The  poor  wretch  vainly  called 
to  her  to  save  him.  They  meant  to  give  him 
some  form  of  trial,  but,  once  in  their  power, 
rage  got  the  mastery,  and  they  stabbed  him  at 
the  stairhead.  From  that  hour  Mary  regarded 
her  husband  with  nothing  but  loathing  and 
hatred. 

More  than  three  months  after  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  in  the  middle  of  June,  the  son  of  Darn- 
ley  and  Mary  Stuart  was  born.  Around  that 
small  cradle  in  Edinburgh  hung  the  hopes  of 
two  nations.  In  him  both  English  and  Scotch 
statesmen  dreamed  the  divided  realms  should 
be  united,  and  the  crowns  of  both  king- 
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doms  shine  on  the  baby  forehead  of  James 
Stuart. 

Elizabeth  must  have  heard  the  good  news 
with  a pang  of  exceeding  bitterness  when,  that 
summer  night,  the  courier  burst  in  upon  the 
grand  court  party  which  she  was  holding  at 
Greenwich.  She  was  then  approaching  her 
thirty-third  birthday.  The  face  over  which  the 
crown  had  shone  for  more  than  seven  years 
was  bright  with  proud  triumph  that  night, 
and  the  bloom  of  youth  still  lingered  among 
those  haughty  features.  A messenger  had  been 
seen  moving  through  the  crowd  and  speaking 
to  Cecil,  who  had  whispered  to  the  Queen.  A 
sudden  change  came  over  her,  and  in  that 
splendid  scene  a cry  forced  itself  out  which 
must  have  come  from  her  soul : “ The  Queen 
of  Scots  is  the  mother  of  a fair  son,  and  I am 
but  a barren  stock.” 

From  the  hour  of  the  child’s  birth  the  pros- 
pects of  Mary  Stuart  brightened  in  England. 
She  wrote  a letter  intended  for  the  Protestant 
nobility.  It  was  all  they  could  desire,  promis- 
ing tolerance  in  religion,  and  abounded  with 
professions  of  good-will.  Elizabeth,  too,  was 
out  of  favor  with  many  of  her  subjects.  Her 
refusal  to  marry,  her  culpable  attachment  to 
Leicester,  her  parsimony,  had  alienated  many 
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of  her  courtiers.  Parliament  was  soon  to  meet, 
and  she  had  reason  to  fear  its  humor ; and  to 
fear,  too,  that  the  recognition  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  would  be  the  signal  for  a Catholic 
rising,  in  which  crown  and  throne  might  be 
lost. 

In  this  summer  James  Bothwell  comes  first 
upon  the  Scottish  stage.  It  is  a name  of  ill 
omen  to  Mary  Stuart.  He  was  probably  the 
boldest,  most  reckless,  most  unprincipled  no- 
bleman of  her  court.  He  had,  however,  when 
hardly  more  than  a boy,  been  the  most  devoted 
of  her  mother’s  friends  in  Scotland.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  to  France,  and  his 
fierce,  fearless  nature  had  received  a polish 
during  his  residence  at  court.  His  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  never  flinched,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  he  was  ready  to 
carry  out,  heart  and  soul,  with  service  of  life 
and  limb,  every  plan  which  his  mistress  was 
laying  to  secure  the  English  crown. 

As  for  Darnley,  the  weak,  craven  spirit  had 
become  an  object  of  contempt  or  hatred  to 
every  body.  His  facile  nature  was  clay  in  his 
wife’s  hands,  and  she  had  easily  induced  him 
by  a few  soft  promises  and  caresses  to  betray 
the  conspirators.  She  had  then  cast  him  off, 
and  he  had,  in  turn,  incurred  their  deadly 
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hatred.  Finding  himself  an  object  of  general 
scorn,  he  had  thought  of  flying  to  England. 

Mary  had  desired  a divorce  from  her  misera- 
ble husband,  but  the  Pope  had  thought  best 
not  to  grant  it ; and  despite  the  growing  pros- 
pects of  the  English  succession  a great  gloom 
hung  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Queen. 
That  proud,  restless  nature  of  hers  was  chafing 
at  the  bonds  which  held  it.  Darnley  was  at 
this  time  roaming  about,  neglected  and  de- 
spised. He,  too,  was  in  the  way.  Some  of  the 
lords  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  there 
was  a dark  suspicion  of  poison  when  he  was 
carried,  languid  and  drooping,  into  Glasgow. 

What  followed  can  be  told  in  a few  words. 
You  can  read  elsewhere  the  story  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  form  your  own  opinion  as  to  her 
guilt  or  innocence  in  the  matter  of  her  hus- 
band’s murder.  She  went  to  Glasgow,  and 
seems  to  have  hung  tenderly  around  Darnley’s 
sick-bed  and  to  have  regained  her  old  power 
over  him.  He  accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh, 
and,  outside  the  city  gates,  the  royal  train  was 
met  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  conducted  to 
a house  in  Kirk  of  Field,  Darnley,  with  his  at- 
tendants, remonstrating  at  the  change  in  his 
destination.  But  his  wife  and  the  earl  had 
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every  thing  their  own  way,  and  the  invalid  was 
comfortably  established  in  a lonely  house  at 
Kirk  of  Field. 

On  the  evening  of  a cold  February  day  Mary 
went  over  from  the  palace  to  see  her  husband, 
who  was  still  ill  at  Kirk  of  Field.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  affectionate  than  her  manner. 
Several  persons  were  present  at  this  interview ; 
among  others,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Mary’s 
favorite  waiting-woman  had  been  married  that 
day,  and  a dance  was  to  close  the  bridal  fes- 
tivities, at  which  the  Queen  had  promised  to  be 
present.  She  kissed  her  husband,  and  put  a 
ring  on  his  finger  as  she  bade  him  good-night. 
As  she  went  out  she  said,  “ It  is  just  this  time 
last  year  that  Rizzio  was  slain.” 

The  words  seemed  to  haunt  Darnley  despite 
the  tenderness  of  her  manner.  “ She  was  very 
kind,”  he  said  to  his  attendant,  “but  why  did 
she  speak  of  Davie’s  slaughter  ? ” 

In  the  cold  winter  dawn  which  followed 
Darnley  and  his  page  were  found  lying  together 
dead  in  the  garden  under  the  stairs.  There 
had  been  an  explosion  which  had  laid  one  side 
of  the  house  at  Kirk  of  Field  in  dust  and  ashes. 
There  was  “ no  sign  of  fire  ” on  the  persons  of 
the  dead  youths,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  the 
mystery  of  their  deaths  has  never  been  solved. 
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Darnley  was  only  twenty-one  ; and  that  was 
the  end  of  all  his  young  ambition  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Scotland. 

The  circumstances  of  the  titular  king’s  death 
shocked  the  coarse  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  cry  arose  on  all  sides  that  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  tall,  handsome  favorite  of  the 
Queen,  was  Darnley’s  murderer,  and  that  the 
deed  was  done  with  Mary  Stuart’s  secret  conni- 
vance. 

Bothwell  carried  himself  with  brutal  defiance, 
but  the  public  rage  had  by  this  time  gathered 
such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to  it, 
and  submit  to  the  forms  of  a trial.  The  whole 
thing  was  a farce.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
the  machinery  of  justice,  the  ruffian’s  insolence 
forsook  him.  He  looked  so  craven  standing  at 
the  bar  that  one  of  his  attendants,  who  had  been 
with  him  at  Kirk  of  Field,  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve,  whispering,  “ Hauld  up,  my  lord,  and  look 
blithely.  Your  face  shaws  what  ye  are ! ” The 
acquittal,  when  it  was  brought  in,  was  so  worded 
that  it  scarcely  vailed  the  real  opinion  of  the  jury 
regarding  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  but  Bothwell  re- 
turned triumphant  to  court  and  the  smiles  of  his 
mistress.  From  that  hour  Mary  Stuart  went 
her  way,  too  infatuated  with  Bothwell  to  have 
any  regard  for  consequences.  She  insulted  her 
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subjects  of  all  degrees  by  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  with  the  man  at  her  bridle 
rein  who  was  universally  regarded  as  her  hus- 
band’s murderer. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  less  than  three 
months  from  that  cold  winter’s  dawn  when 
Darnley  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  garden  at 
Kirk  of  Field,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  with  his 
tried  followers,  lay  in  waiting  at  Almond  Bridge, 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

In  the  fair  spring  morning  the  Queen  was  to 
pass  that  way  on  her  return  to  Stirling,  where 
she  had  been  to  visit  her  child.  As  the  royal 
train  dashed  forward  the  Earl  and  a dozen  of 
his  followers  sprang  out  and  seized  Mary’s  bri- 
dle rein.  The  guard  with  drawn  swords  rushed 
to  her  side  to  defend  her,  but  the  tones,  clear 
and  commanding,  of  Mary  Stuart  rose  above  the 
clash  of  steel  and  the  cries  of  the  men.  “ She 
would  have  no  bloodshed  ; her  guard  was  out- 
numbered ; she  would  go  with  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well.” The  drawn  swords  were  dropped  in  un- 
certainty, the  few  noblemen  who  accompanied 
her  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  Queen  rode 
away  with  them  and  Bothwell  to  Dunbar. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  each  saw  through  the 
conspiracy,  and  that  this  assault  at  Almond 
Bridge  was  only  one  act  in  a drama  which  had 
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been  carefully  arranged  beforehand.  In  a few 
days  Mary  Stuart  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  face 
her  indignant  and  outraged  people.  But  she 
would  not  heed  the  gathering  of  the  tempest. 
Entreaty  and  expostulation  were  alike  wasted 
on  her.  The  beautiful  woman  went  her  way 
with  a fierce  determination  to  bend  every  thing 
to  her  will.  Again,  in  the  early  daylight,  when 
all  the  air  was  full  of  the  tender  fragrance  of  the 
Scotch  May,  there  was  a wedding — not  this  time 
in  the  royal  chapel,  but  in  the  council  chamber 
with  the  Protestant  service.  That  sacrifice  to 
her  passion  must  have  cost  Mary  a bitter  pang, 
for  she  was  at  heart  a Catholic. 

A little  later  the  story  went  blazing  through 
Scotland  that  Mary  Stuart  had  wedded  the  man 
whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  the  murderer  of 
her  husband.  Then  the  storm  broke — the  whole 
land  shook  with  it.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry.  Such  a marriage 
stung  the  old  sensitive  Scotch  pride  and  honor. 
The  nation  felt  itself  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Christendom.  There  was  a long  score  of  venge- 
ance to  wipe  out  against  Bothwell ; and  at  last, 
waking  up  to  the  crisis,  the  bold,  bad  man,  for 
whom  Mary  Stuart  had  sacrificed  her  good  name, 
her  very  crown,  the  love  of  her  subjects,  and  her 
prospects  of  the  English  throne,  hurried  off  to 
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Bothwick  Castle  carrying  her  with  him.  In  the 
night  a party  of  noblemen  galloped  down  and 
surrounded  the  place,  Bothwell  barely  escaping 
with  his  life  to  Dunbar,  where  the  Queen,  hav- 
ing stolen  away  from  the  castle  in  the  disguise 
of  a man,  joined  him.  To  this  it  had  come  at 
last. 

It  came  a little  later  to  the  scene  at  Carberry 
in  the  hot  June  day,  with  the  river  shining 
among  the  low  meadows  that  stretched  toward 
Dalkeith,  and  the  summer  sun  blazing  on  the 
steel  bonnets  of  the  soldiers  on  the  ridge  at 
Cowsland.  A green  hollow  stretched  in  front, 
and  on  the  opposite  slope  lay  the  Queen’s  lines, 
about  two  thousand  in  all — the  armies  at  this 
time  being  about  equal  in  numbers,  but  not  a 
solitary  nobleman  of  her  court  was  with  Mary 
Stuart.  She  sat  in  a jacket  and  a red  petticoat 
on  a stone — she  who  had  sat  that  night  of  the 
grand  tournament  under  the  canopy  where  the 
English  quarterings  blazed,  with  the  lilies  of 
France  and  the  thistles  of  Scotland  encircling 
her  brow,  while  she  dreamed  of  the  time  when 
she  should  add  to  them  the  English  crown. 
The  man  whom  she  had  made  duke,  and  then 
husband,  was  by  her  side,  bearing  himself  with 
that  high  mettled  spirit  which,  despite  his 
coarseness  and  lack  of  all  intellectual  gifts,  had 
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won  the  heart  of  the  accomplished  woman.  On 
the  opposite  hill  stood  the  dark,  fierce,  resolute 
Scotch  leaders,  with  a deadly  determination 
never  to  yield.  “ When  their  sovereign  left  the 
wretch  she  called  her  husband,  then,  and  not  un- 
til then,  would  they  return  to  their  allegiance/’ 

The  day  was  intensely  hot.  Through  the 
long,  burning  hours  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  ; but  Mary’s  forces  dwindled  away 
until  there  were  only  three  or  four  hundred 
around  her.  The  Queen  was  driven  to  despe- 
ration. Rage  and  dread  and  terror  for  her  hus- 
band’s safety  by  turns  possessed  her.  In  vain 
she  entreated  the  group  around  her  “to  go 
down  upon  the  traitors  and  sweep  them  from 
the  hill-side.” 

At  last  she  was  compelled  to  send  a flag  of 
truce.  The  answer  was  absolute.  Bothwell 
might  leave  her  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  she 
must  return  to  her  subjects.  In  vain  the  dis- 
tracted woman,  driven  to  bay,  chafed  and 
stormed.  Before  the  sunset  her  followers  had 
nearly  all  melted  away,  the  lords  were  prepar- 
ing to  mount  and  cross  the  hollow,  and  if  they 
once  did  that  the  end  would  be  swift  for  Both- 
well. She  bid  him  farewell  with  a wrench  of 
parting  agony,  and  in  the  June  gloaming  he 
galloped  away  unpursued,  and  the  Queen  was 
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escorted  to  the  lines  of  the  noblemen.  They 
carried  her  back  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  late 
June  evening  she  rode  into  the  city  in  her  wild 
costume,  her  beauty  disfigured  by  tears  and 
dust,  and  the  long  anguish  of  the  day.  But  the 
long  pent-up  wrath  of  the  city  exploded  now. 
They  yelled  and  hooted  savagely  around  their 
queen.  They  called  her  “ Witch  ” and  “ Mur- 
deress,” and  yelled  that  she  should  be  burned. 

Brought  up  in  that  court  where  crime  of 
prince  or  peer  was  never  challenged  by  the 
people,  Mary  Stuart  had  no  suspicion  of  that 
fierce  northern  nature  which  she  had  insulted 
and  defied  until  it  turned  upon  her.  She  shud- 
dered at  the  awful  words,  but  her  courage 
hardly  forsook  her ; and  when,  at  last,  they  had 
her  in  safe  shelter  at  the  provost’s  house,  she 
still  persisted  in  declaring  her  devotion  to  Both- 
well. 

But  the  rage  of  the  people  made  it  unsafe  to 
keep  her  at  Edinburgh.  They  dared  not  re- 
move her  to  Holyrood  by  daylight ; but  one  even- 
ing, with  a guard  of  three  hundred  men,  they 
escorted  the  Queen  to  the  palace,  and  again 
the  mob  surged  and  howled  around  her.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  go  on  foot  between  her 
guard,  and  the  palace  was  not  safe  either  for  a 
night. 
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Far  away,  at  Kinross,  lay  the  blue  waters  of 
Lochleven.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  shore,  was  a small  island, 
and  on  that  island  stood  a castle,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  place  the  Queen  for  the  present. 
She  charged  the  lords  with  treachery  ; but  there 
was  nothing  for  the  proud  woman  to  do  now 
but  submit,  and  she  was  carried  swiftly  and 
silently  over  the  country,  smiling  in  the  sunny 
June  weather,  to  the  lonely  castle  on  the  lake 
of  Lochleven. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

fN  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign  Elizabeth 
Tudor,  still  without  a husband  or  an 
acknowledged  successor  to  her  crown, 
faced  a Parliament  bent  on  extorting  a promise 
of  one  or  the  other  from  their  sovereign.  She 
did  all  she  could  to  stifle  the  discussion,  but 
this  time  her  statesmen  did  not  quail  before 
their  imperious  mistress.  Even  Leicester,  see- 
ing his  own  chances  growing  less,  joined  the 
general  voice,  and  the  Queen  in  her  alarm  and 
perplexity  sent  for  her  principal  nobleman  to  re- 
monstrate. 

“You,  my  lord,  you!”  said  Elizabeth,  when 
Leicester  presented  himself,  and  her  tone  must 
have  been  full  of  sad  reproach.  “ If  all  the 
world  forsake  me,  I thought  that  you  would  be 
true.” 

“ Madam,”  answered  the  elegant  courtier, 
whose  ready  tongue  never  failed  him,  “ I am 
ready  to  die  at  your  feet.” 

“ What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? ” replied  the 
angry  Queen. 

The  admission  was  at  last  wrenched  from 
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her  that  she  intended  to  marry,  and  she  barely 
escaped  being  compelled  to  name  her  successor, 
breaking  up  her  Parliament  at  last  in  very  ill 
humor.  When  the  sharp  speech  with  which 
she  closed  the  session  was  finished,  she  swept 
away  austerely  to  her  barge  in  the  winter 
gloom  ; and  when  her  Parliament  met  again, 
“ five  years  later,  it  was  in  a changed  world.” 
Over  those  changes  we  must  hurry  rapidly, 
much  as  there  is  to  tempt  us  to  pause  on  this 
grand  highway  of  history. 

As  in  all  the  Tudors,  the  hard,  dominant 
side  strengthened  with  time,  so  Elizabeth’s 
notions  regarding  the  authority  of  sovereigns 
and  the  obedience  due  them  from  subjects 
strengthened  with  her  years.  She  herself  grew 
despotic  as  she  grew  older,  and  kept  the  truest 
among  her  subjects  in  perpetual  surprises  and 
alarms.  Despite  all  she  owed  to  the  Prot- 
estants, she  seemed  every  little  while  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  re- 
storing its  services.  She  ordered  crosses  to 
be  raised  in  the  chapels,  and  draped  in  black 
velvet ; she  publicly  and  solemnly  washed  the 
feet  of  an  old  woman,  and  in  various  ways 
showed  her  sympathies  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  old  religion.  Her  tastes  and  temperament 

were  utterly  opposed  to  Protestantism ; and  the 
13 
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dread  of  a Catholic  rising,  and  her  own  de- 
thronement, alone  forced  the  Queen  into  any 
fellowship  with  that  portion  of  her  subjects  who 
were  inclined  to  Calvinism. 

The  wise  large-mindedness,  the  great  soul 
which  could  yield  itself  up  to  some  grand  call 
of  duty  or  sacrifice,  was  traversed  by  many 
flaws  and  foibles.  Her  hot  temper,  her  violent 
moods,  her  small  parsimonies,  her  constitu- 
tional wavering  and  inability  to  make  up  her 
mind,  the  inherited  coarseness  of  her  Tudor 
blood,  must  have  weighed  heavily  against  the 
great  woman  in  the  estimation  of  the  states- 
men and  servants  who  were  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  her.  But  new  dangers  were  now 
to  thicken  about  the  path  of  the  English 
Queen — dangers  which,  despite  all  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  her  reign,  would  grow  and 
darken  through  the  years,  and  end  only  when 
Elizabeth  Tudor  was  far  past  her  prime.  Whiles 
Mary  Stuart  was  in  her  lonely  captivity  at 
Lochleven,  the  great  Protestant  rising,  of 
which  William  of  Orange  was  the  soul  and 
leader,  occurred  in  the  Netherlands. 

Philip  had  extinguished  heresy  in  Spain,  and 
was  bent  on  doing  this  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  formed  the  “ finest  jewel  in  the  Spanish 
crown,”  and  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
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great-grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy.  But  it 
was  one  thing  to  uproot  heresy  in  Spain,  and 
quite  another  to  do  it  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Philip  did  his  best.  He  established  the  In- 
quisition, and  it  did  its  work  well,  with  rack 
and  gibbet  and  stake.  The  deadly  blight  fell 
upon  the  rich  cities,  the  flourishing  towns,  and 
all  the  marvelous  prosperity  and  splendor  which 
filled  the  Netherlands.  Philip  sent  his  most 
famous  general,  with  his  fiercest  Spanish  sol- 
diery, to  harrow  the  land  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  beautiful  provinces,  with  their  enter- 
prise, their  industry,  their  wealth,  and  all  their 
gay  picturesque  life,  lay  crushed  for  awhile 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Spanish  legions. 
But  there  was  a vitality  and  a spirit  of  stub- 
born resistance  in  the  Netherlands  which  Philip 
had  never  encountered  in  his  own  Spain.  Their 
one  hope  was  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he 
understood  his  countrymen,  and  did  not  fail 
them. 

There  is  no  character  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury grander  than  this  leader  of  the  great 
Netherland  rebellion.  His  wise,  far-seeing 
intellect  was  combined  with  the  noblest  moral 
qualities.  To  his  simple-hearted  patriotism  he 
sacrificed  every  interest  and  ambition  of  his 
manhood.  No  praise  seems  too  high  for  this 
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man,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  country, 
and  whose  name . is  worthy  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  our  Washington’s. 

Alva — than  whom,  perhaps,  in  modern  his- 
tory there  is  no  character  more  monstrous — not 
one  in  whom  all  the  instincts  of  human  pity 
and  mercy  seem  more  utterly  to  have  per- 
ished— Alva,  worthy  General  of  Philip  II. ! 
came  with  his  sixty  years  and  his  Spanish  le- 
gions to  set  his  iron  heel  upon  and  shake  his 
bloody  sword  over  the  Netherlands.  And  now 
William  of  Orange,  like  Conde  of  France,  looked 
to  Elizabeth  for  help  in  the  long,  awful  wrestle, 
which  lay  before  him  and  his  people,  with  the 
greatest  monarchy  of  the  world. 

It  was  for  her  interest  to  grant  it.  If  Alva 
once  succeeded  in  making  thorough  work  with 
the  Netherlands  his  fleet  would  sweep  across 
the  Channel,  land  somewhere  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  every  Catholic  who  was  at  heart 
disaffected  with  Elizabeth  and  believed  her  a 
usurper  would  rise  with  Alva’s  coming,  and  a 
rebellion  would  open  under  Elizabeth’s  throne 
in  which  she  might  go  down  with  crown  and 
life.  This  was  no  dim,  remote  danger.  It  was  a 
peril  at  her  very  doors,  which  haunted  her  wis- 
est statesmen,  and  which  at  times  made  even 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  quail. 
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But  all  her  theories  regarding  the  high  au- 
thority of  sovereigns,  her  extreme  dread  of  en- 
couraging rebels,  her  innate  dislike  of  the  free, 
independent  temper  of  the  Protestants,  com- 
bined with  her  fear  of  Spain  and  her  native  ir- 
resolution, made  the  English  Queen  the  most 
uncertain  and  aggravating  of  allies.  In  vain 
her  greatest  statesmen  solemnly  warned  her 
that  the  interests  of  the  Netherlands  were  her 
own,  that  her  peril  was  imminent,  and  that  her 
first  duty  to  England  was  to  sustain  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  men  and  money.  She  was 
cordial  and  cold  by  turns.  One  humor,  and 
then  another,  possessed  her.  At  one  time  she 
condemned  the  rising  of  the  Netherlands  in 
those  violent  terms  which  were  habitual  with 
her;  at  another  she' stretched  out  her  hand  to 
them,  and,  more  or  less  openly,  encouraged  the 
Prince,  and  sent  him  money  and  men.  Her 
vacillating  policy,  her  changes  of  mood  from 
hour  to  hour,  seem  to  us  inexcusable;  yet  she 
herself  was  full  of  perplexities  and  confusions. 
She  ruled  a divided  people.  If  she  encouraged 
Philip’s  rebels,  he  might  retort  by  pouring  his 
armies  on  her  shores  and  raising  a rebellion  in 
her  midst. 

So  matters  stood,  while  Mary  Stuart  chafed 
and  plotted  through  her  eleven  months’  cap- 
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tivity  in  the  lonely  castle  on  the  island  of  Loch- 
leven.  It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  not  until 
after  the  Queen,  in  instant  peril  of  her  life,  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate,  and  her  baby  son  had 
b£en  crowned  King  of  Scotland. 

The  beauty,  the  grace,  the  long  captivity  of 
Mary  Stuart  began  to  work  in  her  favor.  She 
charmed  her  keepers  ; she  wove  around  all  who 
came  into  her  presence  on  that  lonely  island  the 
spell  of  her  bewildering  fascinations.  The  share 
she  had  borne  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  was 
greatly  diminished  in  the  public  estimation  when 
it  became  evident  that  many  great  names  were 
implicated  in  the  deed.  Sympathy  began  to 
grow  for  the  Queen.  An  interested  faction  de- 
clared for  her  cause,  and  plans  began  to  be  laid 
for  her  escape. 

It  is  a long  story.  In  the  soft  sunset  of  the 
May  evening  the  little  page  was  bribed,  and 
covered  with  a plate  the  castle  keys  which  lay 
on  the  table  at  supper,  right  under  the  eyes  of 
his  master,  and  so  swept  them  off  the  board. 
He  glided  out  with  these  to  the  Round  Tower, 
where  Mary  Stuart  waited,  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  her  serving-woman.  Her  nerves  were 
always  equal  to  occasions  which  would  have 
overwhelmed  weaker  natures ; her  whole  life  was 
full  of  scenes  of  daring,  adventure,  romance ! 
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All  her  servants,  men  and  women,  were  ready 
to  die  for  her.  In  her  daily  living  she  must 
have  been  far  more  attractive  than  her  greater 
kinswoman,  yet  the  noblest  men  of  her  time 
saw  through  all  the  Guise  charm  and  fascina- 
tion, and  were  never  caught  in  her  toils : men 
like  Knox  and  Knollis,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Murray,  and  Cecil. 

In  the  May  gloaming  Mary  walked  quietly  to 
the  castle  gate  with  a little  girl  at  her  side.  Sev- 
eral men  were  standing  around,  but  they  did  not 
recognize  the  Queen  in  her  disguise,  and  took  it 
for  granted  that  two  of  the  castle  women  were 
going  on  shore.  They  passed  out  unchallenged, 
and  the  page  locked  the  castle  gate  behind  him. 
It  was  all  done  in  a moment.  They  sprang  into 
the  skiff,  seized  every  oar  and  rowlock  of  the 
castle  boats  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  then  they 
pushed  for  the  shore,  and  Mary  Stuart  saw  for 
the  last  time  the  gray  towers  of  Lochleven 
growing  dim  in  the  evening  light,  and  felt  that 
she  was  free  once  more.  On  the  shore  a party 
was  waiting  with  horses.  It  took  but  an  instant 
to  mount  the  Queen.  There  was  not  a moment 
to  lose.  If  her  flight  was  discovered,  they  were 
in  the  heart  of  a Protestant  country,  and  the 
red  beacons  would  be  flaming  out  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  May  evening,  and  all  would  be  lost. 
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Swiftly  and  silently  they  shot  away,  and  all 
through  that  spring  night  they  galloped,  and 
when  Mary  Stuart  saw  the  May  sunrise  on  the 
distant  hills,  it  was  not  through  the  bars  of  the 
Round  Tower  of  Lochleven  Castle,  but  safe  un- 
der the  walls  at  Hamilton  among  her  friends. 
Around  these  walls,  a week  later,  were  gathered 
six  thousand  men,  who  had  sworn  to  set  her  on 
the  throne  of  her  fathers. 

But  the  real  heart  of  Scotland,  as  the  event 
proved,  was  not  with  its  Queen.  Much  of  its 
sentiment  was,  and  the  sympathies  of  its  old 
feudal  chivalry  ; many  interests  and  passions, 
too,  of  the  party  which  supported  her ; but  the 
Protestants — nobles  and  people,  for  whom  John 
Knox  poured  out  his  fiery  eloquence,  the  hon- 
est, straightforward,  God-fearing  Scotch  peo- 
ple— do  not  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
Mary  Stuart.  There  were  at  Langside  with  the 
Regent  Murray  on  the  13th  of  May,  when  the 
two  armies  met. 

Mary  was  there  also,  and  would  gladly  have 
avoided  the  risks  of  battle  ; but  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  do  this.  There  was  a sharp  encounter, 
and  Murray’s  solid  lines  of  soldiers  broke  up 
the  Queen’s  forces,  who  scattered  in  a panic, 
and  then  every  thing  was  lost.  Mary  Stuart,  on 
a hill  half  a mile  distant,  watched  the  course  of 
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the  battle  on  which  her  fate  was  hanging. 
She  had  only  a small  guard  about  her,  and  when 
she  saw  her  forces  flying  like  autumn  leaves 
she  turned  her  horse’s  head  and  galloped  off 
with  her  guard,  no  one  knew  whither.  Her  life 
was  in  peril.  The  very  peasants  on  the  road, 
when  she  swept  past  with  only  two  or  three 
men,  tried  to  cut  at  the  party  with  their  reaping 
hooks,  and  she  knew  what  her  fate  would  be  if 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  A sud- 
den terror  for  once  smote  into  that  wonderful 
courage.  She  turned  southward  with  only  six 
followers — one  was  the  little  page  who  had  swept 
the  keys  from  the  table  at  Lochleven — and  made 
for  Galloway,  by  the  sea. 

It  was  a wild,  lonely  ride.  The  specter  of 
the  scaffold  must  have  followed  her  all  the  day. 
She  went  through  by-paths,  through  woods  and 
moors,  ninety-two  miles  at  one  time  without 
alighting.  One  follows  her  with  a pity  beyond 
all  words,  thinking  how  that  wild,  desperate 
ride  for  freedom  was  to  be  her  last;  how  the 
long,  dreary  years  of  her  imprisonment  were 
already  closing  fast  around  the  young,  beauti- 
ful woman ! 

In  the  cool  Scotch  May  nights  those  ten- 
der limbs,  used  to  the  soft  draperies  of  royal 
couches,  slept  on  the  ground ; and  for  food,  the 
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dainty  lips  which  had  quaffed  sparkling  wines 
from  golden  goblets,  when  the  French  nobles 
pledged  their  queen  at  her  gay  banquets,  fed 
on  oatmeal  and  buttermilk ; but  the  young, 
brave  woman  scarcely  minded  these  hardships. 
It  was  always  easy  enough  for  Mary  Stuart  to 
throw  off,  like  a worn  garment,  the  luxurious 
habits  of  her  life.  On  the  third  day  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Langside  she  was  at  Dundrennan  Abbey, 
on  the  Solway.  And  now  the  momentous  ques- 
tion, which  must  be  swiftly  met  and  settled, 
faced  her  : “ Where  was  she  to  go  next  ? ” 

She  knew  now  what  tremendous  issues  hung 
upon  the  answer.  She  dared  not  remain  in 
Scotland  in  its  present  temper.  If  she  thought 
of  France,  as  she  doubtless  did,  there  were 
dark  memories  of  her  Italian  mother-in-law  to 
warn  her  from  trusting  to  that  shelter  ; but 
time  was  hurrying,  like  the  swift  current  of  the 
Solway;  the  English  banks  lay  just  across  the 
Firth  in  tempting  nearness,  and  Mary  remem- 
bered Elizabeth,  the  woman  whose  arms  she 
had  worn,  whose  right  to  her  crown  she  had 
challenged,  whose  throne  and  scepter  she  had 
intended  to  seize.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  in  the 
hour  of  her  need  and  peril  Mary  Stuart’s 
thoughts  turned  to  the  English  kinswoman 
whose  face  she  had  never  seen. 
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That  she  did  so  has  often  been  wondered  at, 
and  her  decision  regarded  as  the  extreme  of 
rashness  and  desperation.  But  the  reasons 
which  must  have  determined  Mary  to  trust 
herself  to  her  cousin’s  protection  seem  to  me, 
when  you  come  to  consider  them,  very  natural. 
There  was  no  safety  for  her  in  Scotland.  That 
long  captivity  at  Lochleven  must  have  tried 
even  her  strong  nerves.  Elizabeth  had,  above 
all  European  sovereigns,  espoused  Mary’s  cause 
during  her  imprisonment.  She  had  sent  her 
the  friendliest  messages,  and  threatened  the 
Scotch  Parliament  that  she  would  carry  war 
across  the  Border  if  the  Queen  were  not 
released. 

Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  honest  enough 
in  all  this.  Her  high  notions  of  the  sacredness 
of  sovereigns  were  greatly  shocked  by  the 
Scots’  treatment  of  their  Queen,  and  in  her 
peril  Elizabeth  could  afford  to  remember  that 
Mary  Stuart  was  her  kinswoman.  The  latter, 
too,  was  certain  that  she  could  count  her  friends 
and  supporters  by  thousands  in  England.  She 
had  always  been  anxious  to  visit  the  kingdom 
she  believed  to  be  her  birthright.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  see  the  people,  and  to  fire  them  with  an 
immense  enthusiasm  for  her  cause.  She  looked 
to  them  now  for  support.  She  would  before 
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long  return  at  the  head  of  an  English  army, 
who  would  restore  her  to  her  throne,  and  bring 
her  enemies  to  her  feet.  She  must  have  known 
the  power  of  her  own  presence,  and,  no  doubt, 
counted  largely  on  its  effect  with  the  English 
barons.  The  situation,  too,  was  just  the  kind 
of  one  to  impress  the  susceptible  imagination 
she  had  inherited  from  her  Scotch  and  French 
ancestry.  The  picturesqueness,  the  boldness, 
the  whole  dramatic  effect  of  this  wild  plunge 
into  England,  was  precisely  suited. to  the  color 
of  Mary  Stuart’s  genius. 

Her  small  train  of  attendants  do  not  seem  to 
have  wholly  shared  her  security.  The  wisest 
among  them  would  have  shown  her  the  other 
side  of  the  possibility,  and,  at  least,  advised  her 
to  be  cautious  ; but  when  Mary  Stuart  had 
once  made  up  her  mind  she  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded.  And  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
now  ; she  would  lose  no  time.  She  rested  but 
one  night  in  gray  old  Dundrennan  Abbey. 
How  little  she  dreamed  that  night  was  to  be 
her  last  sleep  on  Scottish  soil ! 

The  next  morning,  in  that  very  suit  which  she 
had  worn  in  her  long  flight  over  wild  moors  and 
through  trackless  woods,  Mary  Stuart  embarked, 
with  about  a dozen  followers,  in  an  open  fish- 
ing-boat, crossed  the  stormy  Solway,  and  at 
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evening  she  landed  at  Worthington.  She  was 
in  the  realm  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  ; she  was  never 
more  to  leave  it. 

If  she  tried  to  keep  her  coming  a secret  she 
could  not.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire 
among  the  northern  counties,  and  shook  them 
like  an  earthquake.  Here,  “ among  the  con- 
servative noblemen  and  their  followers,”  was 
the  stronghold  of  Catholicism.  Here  were 
the  people  who  looked  upon  Margaret  Tudor’s 
granddaughter  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  and 
who  were  ready  with  their  lives  to  defend  her. 
There  was  every  thing  in  this  unexpected  ap- 
pearance among  them  to  appeal  to  their 
hearts  and  imaginations.  Beautiful,  unpro- 
tected, hunted  for  her  life,  the  daughter  of 
kings  had  thrown  herself  upon  English  loyalty 
and  chivalry.  They  answered  promptly  to  her 
call.  She  was  escorted  to  Carlisle,  and  in  the 
castle  there  she  held  a small  court.  The 
northern  nobles  flocked  around  her,  looked  on 
her  beautiful  face,  listened  to  her  version  of 
her  husband’s  death  and  the  story  of  her  own 
wrongs,  and  their  hearts  were  won  to  her  cause 
at  once. 

The  news  of  her  arrival  on  English  soil  made 
a profound  sensation  when  it  reached  London. 
Mary  had  written  at  once  to  her  cousin,  stating 
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that  she  was  driven  from  her  kingdom  by  rebels, 
and  claiming  the  protection  and  hospitality  of 
her  sister  queen  and  kinswoman. 

We  are  on  historic  ground  now,  every  inch 
of  which  has  been  fiercely  gone  over  for  centu- 
ries. It  is  certain  that  Elizabeth’s  friendly 
promises  during  Mary’s  captivity  had,  in  a 
sense,  committed  the  English  Queen,  and  that 
without  these  Mary  could  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  throw  herself  upon  Elizabeth’s  gen- 
erosity. The  latter’s  first  impulse  seems  to 
have  been,  in  accordance  with  her  professions, 
to  receive  her  cousin  at  court,  but  this  meas- 
ure the  council  refused  to  sanction. 

The  accounts  which  came  down  from  Car- 
lisle, of  the  court  there,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
which  was  shaking  the  northern  counties,  could 
not  have  been  reassuring  to  Elizabeth  or  her 
friends.  Had  Mary  Stuart  come  to  London 
her  journey  must  have  been  one  triumphal 
progress,  and  it  now  behooved  Elizabeth  to  look 
well  to  her  crown  and  throne.  Here  in  her 
realm  was  the  very  woman  who  had  dared  to 
claim  both,  not  as  successor,  but  as  heir  before 
Elizabeth,  and  who,  if  she  dared,  would  raise 
a rebellion,  to  whose  standard  nearly  all  the 
north  of  England  would  flock  now  that  she 
was  in  the  kingdom.  These  were  the  dangers 
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which  faced  Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen  from 
the  moment  that  Mary  Stuart  landed  in  the 
realm. 

Elizabeth  at  last  acted  on  her  fears.  Her 
conduct  toward  her  cousin  has  been  painted  in 
the  blackest  colors  of  perfidy,  treachery,  and 
baseness.  It  seemed,  no  doubt,  to  Mary  and 
her  partisans  utterly  false  and  cowardly,  and 
there  was  much  in  Elizabeth’s  conduct  to  jus- 
tify their  opinion.  She  sent  affectionate  mes- 
sages and  made  fair  promises,  but,  for  all  that, 
Mary  Stuart  found  herself  a prisoner  on  En- 
glish soil,  allowed  to  hold  her  state,  to  have  a 
large  retinue,  to  ride  and  hunt,  and  lead  a life 
whose  freedom  and  pleasure  must  have  seemed 
like  Paradise  in  comparison  with  the  dreary 
confinement  at  Lochleven  ; but  still  she  was  a 
prisoner. 

In  a little  while  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  weaving  conspiracies,  and  was  the  center 
of  all  kinds  of  dangerous  intrigues.  This 
brought  her  into  new  perils  and  more  irksome 
confinement.  It  was  natural  she  should  con- 
stantly lay  plots  to  regain  her  freedom,  plots 
which  had  in  view  the  ultimate  dethronement 
of  Elizabeth ; natural  that  she  should  besiege 
in  turn  every  court  in  Europe  to  come  to  her 
succor.  If  she  tried  to  rouse  the  subjects  of 
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Elizabeth  from  Orkneys  to  the  Land’s  End  to 
rebel,  who  can  blame  her  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation must  have  made  Elizabeth  fear  to  release 
the  rival  who  still  claimed  her  throne.  The 
investigation  did  not  serve  to  clear  Mary’s 
name  of  the  stigma  which  clung  to  it  of  her 
husband’s  murder.  All  the  time  the  springing 
of  some  fresh  mine  of  conspiracy  at  home  or 
abroad  startled  Elizabeth  with  fresh  proofs  of 
the  treachery  which  was  undermining  her 
throne,  and  of  which  Mary  Stuart  was  the 
natural  head  and  center. 

Elizabeth  was  brave  as  a lion,  but  she  would 
have  been  weaker  than  even  Mary  Stuart  gave 
her  credit  for  being  had  she  disregarded  these 
signs.  The  tempest  broke  finally  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  northern  earls.  It  was  only  sup- 
pressed at  last  by  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  the  great  leaders,  and  the  failure  on  this  ac- 
count, at  the  very  last  moment,  of  Alva  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  rebels,  though  his  fleet  was 
at  Zealand,  ready  to  sail,  with  guns  and  powder 
on  board,  with  the  very  Blood  Council  which 
had  done  such  awful  work  in  the  Netherlands. 
Had  the  rebellion  succeeded  Mary  Stuart  would 
have  mounted  Elizabeth’s  throne,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation would  have  been  crushed  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

JLN  many  respects  the  government  of  Eliza- 
s' beth  Tudor  was  the  mildest  in  Europe. 
It  is  greatly  to  her  honor  that  her  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  be  known  by  her  people 
as  a merciful  sovereign.  She  was  singularly 
ready  to  condone  offenses  and  pardon  criminals. 
Only  a few  times  in  that  long  reign  did  a taint 
of  the  hard,  old  Tudor  cruelty  come  to  the 
surface. 

She  had  been  on  her  throne  ten  years  when 
the  Southern  Insurrection  took  place,  and  for 
the  first  time,  and,  perhaps,  the  last,  a mood  of 
real  cruelty  seems  to  have  possessed  Elizabeth. 
By  her  own  orders  the  poor  working-men  of 
those  northern  villages  who  had  only  followed 
their  leaders  in  joining  the  army  of  rebels  were 
torn  from  their  homes  and  hanged  by  scores 
and  hundreds  on  the  trees  and  by  the  market- 
places, and  on  the  castle  walls.  They  did  such 
things  on  the  Continent,  but  in  free,  prosperous 
England,  under  the  mild  rule  of  her  “ Virgin 
Queen,”  the  spectacle  of  those  dangling  rows  of 
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really  innocent  men  was  a horrible  novelty.  A 
wail  of  agony  and  terror  swelled  through  the 
northern  villages. 

At  last  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  a better 
mind,  and  ordered  the  executions  to  cease.  It 
is  not  to  her  credit  that  these  had  fallen  almost 
wholly  on  the  poor  and  weak  of  her  subjects, 
not  on  the  leaders  and  the  powerful  noblemen 
who  were  responsible  for  the  rebellion.  With 
its  suppression  the  dangers  were  not  over  ; they 
rather  thickened  about  her.  At  home  the  very 
ground  beneath  her  throne  was  undermined 
with  conspiracies  ; she  must  have  gone  to  bed 
every  night,  this  great  Queen  of  England  — 
growing  greater  each  year  whether  she  knew 
it  or  not^with  a doubt  whether  dagger  or 
poison  did  not  find  her  before  morning  ; but 
she  was  used  to  that ; the  fear  never  shook  her 
nerves  or  betrayed  her  into  an  act  of  cruelty. 

There,  too,  was  Mary  Stuart  in  the  realm,  not 
less  a constant  danger  because  she  was  held  a 
State-prisoner.  The  longer  she  remained  the 
more  appalling  became  the  peril.  As  time 
went  on  the  proofs  of  fresh  conspiracies  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth  and  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  her  Scotch  cousin  were  constantly 
placed  before  his  mistress  by  the  untiring  vigi- 
lance of  Cecil. 
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With  all  the  eloquence  of  which  she  was  mis- 
tress Mary  Stuart  asserted  her  innocence,  and 
indignantly  denied  all  share  in  these  intrigues. 
But  there  were  the  undeniable  proofs  of  her 
guilt  placed  before  the  council  by  Cecil’s  spies. 
The  great  statesman  soiled  his  hands  by  work- 
ing with  these  agents  in  dark  and  underhand 
ways.  He  believed  the  peril  to  England  and  to 
Elizabeth  justified  his  course,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  apply  the  standards  of  a finer  and  more 
enlightened  age  to  all  his  acts.  The  Queen  and 
her  counselors  often  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  dismay  as  fresh  proofs  of  the  great  web 
of  conspiracy,  weaving  itself  all  over  the  land, 
was  laid  before  them. 

The  puzzling  question  was  how  to  dispose  of 
Mary  Stuart.  To  answer  it  tried  the  wisest 
rulers  of  England.  She  was  in  their  midst,  re- 
garded by  a large  part  of  Elizabeth’s  subjects 
as  the  true  heiress  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  crown 
his  illegitimate  daughter  had  usurped.  They 
were  only  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  rise 
and  place  the  Scotch  woman  on  the  English 
throne,  and  so  long  as  she  remained  in  the  land 
she  would  be  a focus  of  disaffection.  To  let  her 
go  was  simply  to  put  the  knife  to  their  own 
throats,  for  she  would  inevitably  kindle  a war 
throughout  Europe  for  her  cause 
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It  seems  to  me,  the  more  you  look  at  it,  a 
hard  case  for  both  Queens — for  the  one  on  her 
throne  and  the  one  in  a foreign  prison.  There 
was  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  Mary  Stuart — it 
was  the  swift,  certain  one  of  the  scaffold.  But 
from  sending  her  cousin  there,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Mary  Tudor,  must 
have  shrunk  with  horror. 

Meanwhile  an  unexpected  way  of  cutting  the 
knot  of  her  difficulties  presented  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a new  suitor.  In  her  perplexities 
Elizabeth  grasped  at  it  eagerly,  made,  in  fact, 
the  first  move  toward  it,  though  the  young 
woman  who  went  up  to  her  throne  with  only 
twenty-five  years  was  now  in  the  maturity  of 
thirty-seven,  while  the  proposed  suitor  was  only 
twenty.  He  was  the  son  of  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  from  whom 
he  had  inherited  “ his  olive  complexion  and  his 
handsome  Italian  face  ; ” he  was  as  false,  mean, 
self-indulgent,  and  unworthy,  as  all  that  Valois 
brood  which  had  come  of  the  Florentine  mar- 
riage. Yet  there  were  immense  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a union  with  France.  It  was 
not  strange  that  both  countries  eagerly  grasped 
at  it.  This  would  deliver  each  from  the  power 
of  Spain,  it  would  be  certain  to  secure  to  the 
Huguenots  freedom  of  worship  ; it  must  neces- 
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sarily  cripple  Philip’s  power  in  the  Netherlands, 
while  a smooth  road  was  opened  for  Elizabeth 
out  of  all  her  difficulties  by  this  French  mar- 
riage. 

At  first  she  seems  to  have  tried  to  bring  her 
mind  to  it,  but  the  prospect  was  as  distasteful 
to  her  as  to  the  French  Prince.  His  mother, 
however,  and  his  brother,  the  King,  were  so 
eager  for  the  marriage  that  he  was  forced  to 
consent  to  it.  Once  secure  of  France,  and 
Elizabeth  might  defy  Philip,  Alva,  Mary  Stuart, 
and  the  rebels  among  her  own  subjects.  The 
prospect  on  one  side  must  have  been  tempting 
to  the  lonely,  harassed  woman  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England.  There  were  all  kinds  of  dip- 
lomatic fencing  over  the  project  of  this  union 
of  England  and  France.  Cecil,  whom  the 
Queen  had  lately  made  Lord  Burleigh  for  his 
long  and  devoted  services,  was  in  favor  of  it ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  Queen  could 
not  overcome  her  aversion.  There  was  a lack 
of  confidence  on  both  sides.  Catharine  de 
Medici  feared,  not  without  reason,  that  Eliza- 
beth was  at  her  old  game  of  coquetry,  and 
would  throw  up  the  cards  when  it  suited  her 
purpose ; white  the  English  Queen,  on  the 
other  hand,  doubted  whether  the  royal  boy- 
bridegroom  would  not  ‘Hire  of  an  old  woman,” 
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and  take  his  own  Italian  methods  of  ridding 
himself  of  her.  To  such  a pass  had  things 
come  that  the  fate  of  Christendom  seemed,,  to 
the  wisest,  noblest  statesmen  of  France  and 
England,  to  hang  on  the  marriage  of  such  a 
dissolute,  worthless  creature  as  Henry  of 
Valois  ! 

Mary  Stuart  herself  was  quite  overwhelmed 
at  the  project  of  this  union  between  her  English 
cousin  and  her  French  brother-in-law.  The 
whole  house  of  Guise,  and  the  great  party  which 
supported  it,  were  clamorous  against  the  mar- 
riage. But  the  mere  suggestion  taught  Mary 
the  color  of  the  friendship  which  the  French 
Court  had  professed  for  her,  and  she  threw  her- 
self upon  Spain,  trusting  that  Philip  would  now 
take  up  her  cause  in  earnest. 

The  slow  monarch  had  at  last  stirred  him- 
self. The  greatest  sovereign  of  the  world  had 
borne  incredible  insults  and  outrages  from  that 
small  island  which  lay  peaceful  and  secure  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  He  hated  to  come  to  war 
with  Elizabeth.  He  had  enough  on  his  hands 
with  the  Rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
France  to  watch,  and  the  Indies  to  govern. 
There  was  his  father’s  dying  order,  too,  to  main- 
tain the  peace  with  England.  He  had  obeyed 
at  his  cost ; Elizabeth’s  sailors  had  plundered 
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his  ships,  and  she  herself  had  kept  the  gold 
which  was  to  pay  his  soldiers ; her  realm  had 
sheltered  thousands  of  his  Flemish  rebels  ; her 
subjects  had  poured  out  their  money  like  water 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Englishmen  by 
thousands  had  fought  his  legions  on  the  sand- 
banks of  the  Low  Countries,  All  along  the  coast 
of  England,  too,  lay  sheltered  those  privateers 
who  were  the  dread  of  Spanish  commerce.  They 
shot  out  from  the  shore  on  every  vessel  which 
entered  the  Narrow  Seas,  bore  down  like  a black 
fate  upon  it,  seizing  the  cargoes,  and  throw- 
ing the  crews  into  the  sea  in  revenge  for  their 
countrymen  who  lay  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition. Some  of  the  more  daring  of  the 
privateers  actually  swept  down  upon  the  Spanish 
coast,  plundered  the  churches  and  convents, 
returned  home  with  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
drank  out  of  them,  in  insolent  triumph,  “ Con- 
fusion to  the  Inquisition  ! ” 

In  vain  Philip  remonstrated  and  threatened. 
Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  denied  all  complicity  with 
the  marauders,  but  they  were  never  brought  to 
justice.  If  he  pressed  the  matter,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, more  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Spanish 
ministers  than  any  man  at  the  English  Court, 
took  upon  himself  to  answer  in  a high  tone  for 
his  ministers,  and  no  reparation  could  be  ob- 
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tained  for  the  fearful  ravages  which  Spanish 
commerce  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish privateers. 

But  the  sluggish  Philip  felt  that  the  entreaties 
of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  prayers  of  the  English 
Catholics  must  no  longer  be  disregarded.  The 
day  of  reckoning  had  come  at  last.  In  the 
Spanish  cabinet  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth 
was  absolutely  resolved  on,  while  Alva  was  to 
move  his  army  across  the  Channel,  and  the  En- 
glish Catholics  were  to  rise  throughout  the 
island  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  bloody  programme  was  all  care- 
fully made  out  in  the  Spanish  Council,  under  the 
direct  authority  of  Philip  II. 

The  King  proved  that  he  was  steadily  in 
earnest  this  time  by  refusing  to  treat  Eliza- 
beth’s new  minister,  when  he  presented  his  cre- 
dentials at  Court,  with  the  ordinary  courtesies 
due  to  embassadors,  and  the  Englishman  was 
compelled  to  leave  Spain,  his  Queen  sorely  in- 
sulted in  the  person  of  her  minister. 

By  this  time  Elizabeth  had  crept  out  of  the 
French  marriage.  She  had  done  it  very  adroit- 
ly, by  insisting  that  their  differences  of  religion 
formed  the  sole  obstacle  to  her  union  with 
Henry  of  Anjou.  She  had  thus  saved  the  pride 
of  the  French  Court,  and  the  royal  youth  was 
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very  willing  to  shelter  himself  behind  his  Ca- 
tholicism, making  a merit  of  that.  The  mar- 
riage had  been  utterly  detestable  to  him  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  now  began  to  parade  his 
conscientious  scruples  about  marrying  a heretic. 

Catharine  de  Medici  and  the  King  still  held 
desperately  to  Elizabeth.  The  Queen-mother 
tried  her  arts  with  her  favorite,  “ and  sobbed  as 
she  had  not  done  since  his  father  died.”  The 
Prince  also  spent  half  a day  in  his  room  “ shed- 
ding tears,”  or  pretending  to,  but  neither  his 
mother’s  entreaties  nor  the  King’s  threatenings 
could  move  Henry  of  Anjou  to  renew  his  suit. 
So  the  English  marriage,  the  hope  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, broke  down,  and  Catharine  de  Medici 
and  her  sons  went  the  dark  way  which  was  to 
end  at  last  in  St.  Bartholomew.  * 

And  now,  by  degrees,  the  great  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  slowly  ripening  since  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  stepped  out  from  the  fishing-boat 
which  had  brought  her  across  the  stormy  Sol- 
way to  English  soil,  came,  slowly  to  light. 
Lord  Burleigh  caught  the  first  strands,  and  in 
unraveling  the  meshes  found,  to  his  dismay,  that 
they  were  woven  all  over  the  land — that  they 
stretched  to  Brussels  and  Paris,  to  Madrid  and 
Rome.  The  very  air  was  charged  with  treason 
and  conspiracy.  The  ablest  officer  in  Alva’s 
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army,  Chapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Cretona,  had 
offered  in  Philip’s  cabinet  to  kill  the  arch- 
heretic, Elizabeth.  Orders  had  been  at  last 
sent  to  Alva  to  prepare  for  the  English  inva- 
sion. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  highest  noble 
in  the  realm,  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of 
Mary  Stuart.  If  Vitelli’s  poiniard  had  not  al- 
ready done  its  work,  Elizabeth  was  to  be  de- 
throned and  her  life  sacrificed.  The  highest 
nobles  were  involved  in  the  treason.  The  gold 
of  the  Continent  had  been  freely  poured  out  to 
sustain  the  rebellion.  The  Catholics  waited 
eagerly  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  give  the 
signal  before  they  rose.  The  rescue  of  Mary 
Stuart  was  the  first  and  most  important  part  of 
the  programme.  Relays  of  horses  were  to  be 
in  readiness  to  bear  away  that  precious  life  from 
the  peril  which  would  threaten  it  with  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  rising.  As  one  by  one  the 
secrets  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy  came  to  light, 
Elizabeth  and  her  counselors  gazed  at  each 
other  aghast.  Lord  Burleigh  considered  the  case 
of  the  country  desperate,  and  she  herself  was 
at  last  roused  to  a true  sense  of  her  peril. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  up  the  story.  Its 
fibers  seemed  to  reach  every-where.  Agents 
of  the  leaders  were  seized  on  all  hands,  letters 
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were  deciphered,  and  no  means  of  bribery  or 
terror  were  left  untried  to  wrench  out  the  se- 
crets of  the  treason.  They  were  yielded  up  at 
times,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  in  the  dungeon  and 
on  the  rack.  The  age  was  hard,  and  the  nation 
in  deadly  peril,  and  it  was  believed  that  any 
measures  justified  the  Council  in  getting  at  the 
truth. 

Norfolk  was  the  keystone  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  situation.  The 
name  of  traitor  chafed  his  proud  old  Howard 
blood,  and  when  the  time  came  to  act  he  was. 
slow  and  hesitating.  Had  he  been  made  of  dif- 
ferent, stuff  the  rebellion  would  not  have  col- 
lapsed so  easily.  The  Duke,  who  was  a sover- 
eign in  his  own  country,  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  tried  by  his  peers,  found  guilty  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  death.  So  reluctant  was 
Elizabeth  to  the  execution  that  she  several  times 
granted  the  Duke  a respite  ; but  he  died  at  last 
on  the  scaffold. 

Finding  that  not  only  Elizabeth,  but  Burleigh 
also,  after  all  the  attempts  made  against  his  life, 
still  lived,  Alva  did  not  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Mary  Stuart.  He  felt  a profound  contempt  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  English  Catholics  had 
managed  their  cause.  In  vain  they  besieged 
him  with  clamorous  appeals  and  drew  touching 
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pictures  of  their  distress,  insisting  that  he  had 
only  to  land  on  the  coast  to  raise  the  whole 
country  to  arms.  The  Spanish  King,  though  it 
was  a cruel  humiliation,  had  to  submit  to  his 
general’s  advice,  and  once  more,  despite  their 
vital  grievances,  hollow  courtesies  were  ex- 
changed between  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
England. 

Elizabeth  had  been  dismayed  at  the  proofs 
of  the  treachery  which  had  been  placed  under 
her  eyes.  She  had  been  compelled  to  look 
down  into  that  gulf  into  which  crown  and 
throne  and  life  were  to  have  gone  down  to- 
gether, and  from  which  she  had  been  barely 
saved.  But  her  constitutional  irresolution  got 
the  mastery  again.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  come  to  a steady  purpose,  or  to  hold  on  an 
open,  straightforward  course,  except  under  some 
great  pressure  which  roused  her  to  a white  heat. 
She  drove  her  purest  and  wisest  statesmen, 
Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Knollis,  and  Bacon,  al- 
most to  desperation  with  her  doublings  and 
turnings.  She  was  swayed  by  her  humors,  now 
by  one  set  of  influences,  now  by  another.  She 
could  not  be  brought  to  adopt  one  straightfor- 
ward policy  in  her  dealings  with  France  or 
Spain,  with  Scotland  or  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
She  made  in  turn  advances  to  each,  and  then 
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withdrew  from  her  positions.  There  was  no 
depending  on  her.  Each  in  turn  was  deceived 
by  her,  and  probably  she  often  deceived  herself 
as  one  motive  and  then  another  swayed  her. 

Burleigh,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  more  influence  in  shaping  her 
policy  than  any  other  man,  was  often  driven  to 
his  wit’s  end,  and  believed  that  his  mistress  was 
going  on  ways  which  must  inevitably  bring  her 
to  ruin.  She  herself  must  have  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  perplexities  and  confusions.  All  her 
life  she  had  been  perceiving  that  time  worked 
for  her.  She  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a 
rebellion  that  was  shaking  the  civilized  world. 
Her  purposes  on  the  whole  were  high  and  hon- 
orable, but  she  had  no  enthusiastic  sympathies 
with  the  Protestants,  and  circumstances,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  made  her  their  champion. 
Her  life,  her  throne  and  kingdom,  were  bound 
up  in  the  new  religion. 

But  in  her  position  the  difficulties  of  deciding 
on  any  course  must  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  consequences  full  of  peril.  The  great 
Queen  would  often  think  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  and  then  looking  on  the  other  side,  when 
the  moment  came  to  act,  draw  back.  But 
when  all  is  said,  what  a grand  figure  she  is, 
standing  out  there  in  bold  relief  in  the  ripening 
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of  the  sixteenth  century.  Where,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  there  one  to  compare  with  her  ? 
Excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  hated  with  the 
deadliest  hatred  by  half  the  world,  poiniards 
glittering  in  the  dark  where  wild  fanatics  or 
bribed  assassins  seek  her  life,  fleets  and  armies 
getting  ready,  half  in  secret,  half  openly,  to 
land  upon  her  coasts  and  hurl  her  from  her 
throne ; menaced,  cursed,  plotted  against ; yet 
there  she  stands,  that  one  lonely,  friendless 
woman,  who  went  up  in  her  youth  to  her 
throne — who  has  held  it  so  gloriously  all  these 
years. 

Brave  and  fearless  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  sovereign  of  the  lonely  Northern 
Island  and  “Lady  of  the  Narrow  Seas.”  Her 
scepter  held  over  them  waves  back  the  navies 
of  Spain  and  the  fleets  of  France.  Her  waters 
are  a safe  sanctuary,  her  shores  a peaceful  home 
for  the  hunted  victims  of  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion. There  swarm  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Huguenots  of  France,  bring- 
ing with  them  new  industries  and  prosperities ; 
her  privateers,  swooping  out  from  the  coasts  and 
harbors,  strike  dismay  and  terror  into  the  heart 
of  Spanish  commerce.  Yet  the  proud  Philip 
still  salutes  with  honors  the  flag  of  the  British 
Queen  when  it  sweeps  past  on  the  high  seas, 
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though  the  black  flag  of  the  pirate,  or  the  war- 
pennon  of  the  Turk  flying  at  the  mast-head,  is 
not  half  so  terrible  a specter  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Spanish  captain. 

France  too,  that  ancient  foe  of  her  fathers, 
sues  eagerly  for  her  favors,  offers  her  each  of 
its  royal  sons  in  marriage  to  be  rejected  at  last. 
The  thunders  of  the  Inquisition  fall  harmless 
around  her  borders,  and  for  answer  a derisive 
laugh  rings  across  the  Channel  and  echoes 
throughout  Europe.  This  was  really  the  atti- 
tude of  Elizabeth  ill  the  summer  of  1572,  the 
stormiest,  perhaps,  which  ever  rolled  over 
Europe. 

Philip  found  himself,  most  unexpectedly, 
obliged  to  defer  the  hour  of  his  reckoning  with 
England,  and  to  change  his  attitude  toward  her 
Queen.  In  the  Netherlands  the  cruel  Alva  was 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  finished  his 
work,  and  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  heresy 
in  the  land,  when  the  storm  broke  suddenly  out 
of  a clear  sky.  De  la  Mark,  the  rebel  admiral, 
was  at  Dover.  Here  he  was  among  friends  and 
sympathizers.  All  along  the  English  coast,  the 
Protestants  were  strong.  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  maintain  her  hollow  truce  with  Spain,  had 
commanded  the  admiral  to  leave  her  coasts ; 
but  he  lingered,  protected  by  the  officers  of  the 
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harbor,  who  were  in  entire  sympathy  with  him 
in  religion,  politics,  and  privateering. 

Suddenly,  the  last  of  March,  a convoy  of 
Spanish  traders  swept  into  the  Narrow  Seas. 
The  sight  of  his  enemy  was  enough  for  De  la 
Mark.  With  English  assistance  he  soon  cut  his 
way  out  of  the  harbor  and  bore  down,  upon  the 
Spaniards.  He  took  two  splendid  prizes,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  fled  in  terror  up  the 
Channel.  A few  days  later,  in  the  April  sun- 
rise, the  brave  rebel  squadron  appeared  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Meuse,  and  actually  summoned 
the  town  of  Brill  to  surrender  within  two  hours 
to  the  admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
name  of  De  la  Mark  struck  a panic  into  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens.  'The  governor  dared  not 
resist,  and  the  crews  landed  and  entered  the 
town  without  difficulty. 

In  a moment,  as  though  by  a miracle,  the  re- 
volt spread  throughout  the  Netherlands.  The 
land  which  lay  crushed  and  bleeding  under 
Alva’s  iron  heel  rose  as  by  one  impulse  to 
avenge  the  inconceivable  barbarities  and  cruel- 
ties which  it  had  endured  under  the  Spanish 
general’s  bloody  reign.  Flushing  rose  after 
Brill,  and  then  through  Zealand  and  Holland, 
port  after  port,  town  after  town,  stirred  by  one 
common  purpose,  followed.  The  Prince  of 
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Orange  took  the  field  with  a large  army,  be- 
lieving that  at  last  the  hour  of  deliverance  from 
its  oppressors  had  struck  for  his  Fatherland. 
The  Huguenots  caught  the  wild  enthusiasm  : the 
brave  old  Admiral  Coligny  had  now  the  ear  of 
the  young  French  King,  and  his  eloquence  car- 
ried Charles  over  so  far  on  the  Huguenot  side 
that  he  actually  promised  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This,  of  course, 
was  defying  Spain,  but  Charles  inherited  the 
passions  of  his  race.  His  fair  young  sister, 
whose  marriage  was  to  unite  the  houses  of 
Hapsburg  and  Valois,  was  now  in  her  grave ; 
and  Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  sons  firmly 
believed  that  she  had  been  sacrificed  to  Spanish 
hatred,  and  secretly  poisoned. 

The  Queen  of  England  shines  out  in  fairer 
colors  when  we  contrast  her  with  the  wretched 
brood  of  sovereigns  who  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
Europe  in  her  day.  De  Genlis  thundered 
across  the  frontier  with  two  thousand  of  the 
seasoned  troops  of  Coligny,  panting  with  eager- 
ness to  reach  their  brothers  in  arms  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  hurl  themselves  in  over- 
whelming force  against  the  cruel  legions  of 
Alva.  Now  was  the  time  for  Elizabeth  Tudor 
to  act.  France  stretched  out  its  hands  im- 
ploringly to  her.  The  Prince  of  Orange  en- 
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treated  her  to  come  to  the  help  of  their  com- 
mon faith  against  the  foe  of  all  Protestantism. 
Burleigh,  with  all  her  noblest  statesmen  who 
comprehended  the  situation,  besought  her  not 
to  pause,  but  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
coalition.  On  her  movements  depended  the 
action  of  the  French  Court.  If  France  and 
England  could  be  welded  together  in  one  com- 
mon purpose  the  power  of  Spain  would  be 
broken,  and  Protestantism  saved  throughout 
the  world. 

Catharine  de  Medici,  hard,  false,  subtle,  and 
selfish  to  the  core,  cared  nothing  for  religion ; 
but  she  cared  every  thing  for  her  power,  and 
she  governed  France  through  her  son.  She 
feared  and  hated  the  Guises,  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  she  had  suf- 
fered enough  from  them  during  the  short  reign 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Stuart,  not  to 
dread  a return  of  that  house  to  power.  She 
must  take  her  measures  promptly.  One  party 
or  the  other  would  soon  seize  the  reins.  The 
kingdom  was  about  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Huguenots.  The  Court  had  of 
late,  in  all  its  policy,  strongly  inclined  toward 
the  latter,  and  the  other  party  was  heaving  with 
discontent.  Catharine  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  knew  that  the  tempest  of  another 
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civil  war — that  scourge  of  France — would  soon 
burst  upon  the  land. 

In  her  desperation  the  Queen-mother  turned 
once  more  to  Elizabeth.  Despite  her  failures 
she  had  still  another  matrimonial  card  to  play. 
This  was  Francis  d’Alengon,  the  youngest 
of  her  sons,  a.  mere  boy,  sickly,  brown,  marked 
with  small-pox,  a most  unattractive  suitor  to 
offer  a woman  who  was  peculiarly  impressible 
to  splendid  presence  and  manly  beauty.  But 
d’Alengon’s  recommendations  to  the  Queen  of 
England  would  rest  on  other  grounds  than  per- 
sonal charms,  and  it  was  hoped,  despite  the 
courses  she  had  run  with  his  brothers,  that  this 
time  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  situation  would 
force  Elizabeth  into  accepting  d’Alengon.  Per- 
haps Elizabeth  herself  half  believed  they  would. 
At  any  rate  it  was  the  old  story  over  again. 
She  wavered,  and  dallied,  and  made  advances, 
and  then  withdrew  them.  But  the  course  of 
events  would  not  wait  on  her  doubts  and  vacil- 
lations. 

Catharine  de  Medici  saw  her  influence  over 
the  young  King  steadily  waning,  while  Coligny 
as  rapidly  advanced  in  the  royal  regard.  In  a 
little  while  the  admiral’s  power  would  wholly 
supplant  the  mother’s.  The  passions  of  the 
crafty,  scheming  Italian  woman  were  roused  to 
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desperation.  She  knew  her  son  thoroughly. 
She  had  molded  him  to  her  will  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  all  his  life  she  had  held  him  under 
her  subtle  control,  except  in  those  occasional 
storms  of  rage  to  which  his  nature  was  always 
liable,  and  which  bent  for  the  time  the  cold, 
cunning,  indomitable  Catharine  to  the  will  of 
her  son. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a taint  of  madness 
in  the  eldest  of  the  three  Valois  brothers. 
Charles  had  given  a decided  proof  of  his  Hu- 
guenot sympathies  by  bestowing  the  youngest 
of  his  sisters,  the  beautiful  and  fascinating 
Margaret  of  Valois,  on  her  young  cousin,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  army.  The  Catholics  were  mad- 
dened to  the  verge  of  rebellion  by  this  union, 
which  seemed  to  decide  the  future  policy  and 
sympathies  of  the  French  Court.  But  the  wed- 
ding passed  off  quietly.  Despite  the  recent 
death  of  his  mother,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  the 
noblest  souled  woman  of  that  age,  it  had  been 
graced  with  splendid  ceremonials  and  festivi- 
ties. The  boy-king  had  come  with  a magnifi- 
cent retinue  from  the  mountains  of  Bearn  to 
wed  the  last  daughter  and  the  fairest  of  the 
house  of  Valois.  The  grand  cavalcade  of  nobles 
and  knights  and  gentlemen  clattered  gayly 
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along  over  the  summer-roads,  little  suspecting 
the  doom  which  awaited  it  in  that  gay  Paris  to 
which  it  was  bound. 

We  come  now  to  that  night  which  has  brand- 
ed the  name  of  Catharine  de  Medici  with  a black- 
ness deeper  than  that  of  any  other  woman  in  his- 
tory, the  blackness  of  St.  Bartholomew.  That  she 
was  the  prime  mover  of  the  dreadful  massacre 
nobody,  it  seems  to  me,  familiar  with  its  his- 
tory, can  doubt.  Most  historians  think  it  was 
a sudden  and  desperate  movement  on  her  part. 
That  it  was  a purpose  long  ago  conceived  and 
slowly  ripening  in  the  hard,  cunning,  crafty 
soul  of  the  Italian  woman,  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. Yet  a general  butchery  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  talked  over  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Courts  when  they  both  met  at  Ba- 
yonne on  the  only  visit  which  Catharine  ever 
paid  her  daughter  after  her  marriage. 

There  must  have  been  some  dark  whisper  in 
the  air,  for  Coligny  received  a secret  warning 
not  to  enter  Paris  at  this  time.  But  the  warn- 
ing seemed  too  absurd  for  a sane  man  to  heed. 
The  young  King  was  devoted  to  the  admiral, 
constantly  desiring  his  presence  and  even  call- 
ing him  “ father.”  Besides,  if  evil  were  intend- 
ed this  was  no  time  to  carry  it  out,  with  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  his  long  retinue  of  nobles, 
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and  all  the  great  Protestant  leaders  with  their 
attendants  gathered  inside  the  walls  of  Paris  to 
celebrate  this  union  of  Huguenot  King  and 
Catholic  Princess.  So  Coligny  and  his  friends 
must  naturally  have  reasoned. 

And  now  our  history  takes  us  again  across 
the  channel.  It  is  a pleasant  summer  evening, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  fifteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  How  the  date  flames  out  like 
a living  fire  on  the  page  of  history  ! The  old 
city  is  gay  to-night  as  only  Paris  can  be  over 
the  bridal  of  Catholic  Princess  and  Huguenot 
King.  The  Queen-mother  is  at  the  Louvre  with 
her  sons.  The  Huguenot  leaders  are  her  most 
honored  guests.  The  young  King  of  Navarre, 
her  four  days’  son-in-law,  lodges  at  the  palace 
with  his  long  train  of  knights  and  nobles. 

There  is  one  cloud  on  the  festivities.  Coligny 
lies  ill  with  a shot,  which,  fired  from  a window 
in  the  street,  through  which  the  brave  old  ad- 
miral was  passing,  was  evidently  aimed  at  his 
life.  But  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  attached 
to  the  King.  He  had  visited  the  admiral,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  and  brother,  and  had 
a long  private  interview  with  the  old  hero,  pro- 
fessing for  him  the  heartiest  regard.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Charles  was  in  earnest  at  this 
time.  He  feared  and  dreaded  his  mother.  He 
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was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  her  miserable,  selfish 
sons ; but  he  had  no  fixed  character,  no  solid 
convictions  or  settled  purposes  of  any  kind,  and 
his  mother  knew  his  worst  side  thoroughly,  and 
how  to  rouse  its  fears  and  fierce  jealousies  into 
madness  and  cruelty. 

Late  that  night  the  Queen-mother  had  a long, 
stormy  interview  with  her  son.  She  had  a 
dreadful  work  to  do,  and  having  at  last  made  up 
her  mind  to  it,  she  would  do  it  well,  this  cold, 
hard,  crafty  Italian  woman.  She  worked  the 
boy-king  into  fury.  She  made  him  believe  the 
Huguenots  were  the  blackest  of  traitors  ; that 
a conspiracy  had  been  formed,  under  every  dis- 
guise of  friendship  and  good  faith,  to  hurl  him 
from  his  throne  and  set  on  it  his  hated  brother, 
Henry  of  Valois,  while  his  own  life  could  alone 
pay  the  penalty  of  the  shot  which  had  wounded 
Coligny,  Had  Charles  been  older  and  wiser  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  the  glaring  im- 
probabilities of  this  whole  story.  Unfortunately 
his  mother  knew  how  to  work  on  him,  and  she 
made  him  absolutely  believe  her.  It  was  past 
midnight  when  the  Queen-mother  glided  out 
from  the  palace-chamber  with  her  white  face, 
and  the  deadly  gleam  of  exultation  in  her  dark 
eyes.  She  carried  the  order  to  obtain  which 
she  had  driven  the  King  into  madness.  A sig- 
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nal  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  few  who 
were  in  the  dark  secret  of  Catharine  de  Medici. 
When  the  bell  of  St.  Germaine  pealed  through 
the  midnight  over  the  city  which  lay  slumbering 
beneath  the  summer  stars  the  doom  of  the  Hu- 
guenots was  sealed ! 

When  the  tidings  of  that  night’s  dreadful 
slaughter  came  in  the  peaceful  summer  days 
across  the  Channel  the  heart  of  England  stood 
still  with  horror.  The  best  blood  had  been 
spilled  ; what  was  far  more  terrible,  the  noblest 
men  of  the  nation  had  been  butchered ! The 
long  line  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  who 
composed  the  proud  train  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  who  lodged  at  the  Louvre,  the  guests 
of  the  King,  had  been  suddenly  roused  from 
their  slumbers,  and  cut  down  unarmed  and  help- 
less like  swathes  of  summer-grass.  The  King 
of  Navarre,  the  bridegroom  of  the  beautiful  Mar- 
garet, had  barely  escaped  the  slaughter  ; indeed, 
the  bride  herself,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dici though  she  was,  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  hor- 
ror. Coligny,  with  his  gray  hairs,  and  all  the 
brave  Huguenot  leaders,  taken  by  surprise, 
unarmed  and  defenseless,  had  perished  ! Cath- 
arine found  she  could  not  restrain  the  mad  spirits 
she  had  let  loose,  and  the  fierce  mob,  turned  to 
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fiends,  had  had  its  way,  and  the  dead  lay  thick 
where  the  summer  sun  shone  pleasantly  on  the 
old  streets  of  Paris. 

Whether  any  remorse  mingled  with  the  hor- 
ror which  shook  the  soul  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  as 
courier  after  courier  brought  the  dreadful  tidings 
across  the  Channel  no  historian  has  told  us. 
She  could  not  hold  herself  responsible  for  the 
atrocity  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; and  yet  her  dally- 
ings  with  d’Alencon  had  partly  caused  them. 
She  probably  thought  that  these  had  been  forced 
upon  her  by  the  cruel  circumstances  of  her  posi- 
tion. All  her  life  she  had  been  compelled  to 
pursue  her  aims,  great  and  noble  in  the  main, 
by  secret  ways,  and  what  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  underhand  courses  ; but  the  great 
nature  of  the  woman  came  out  grandly  now. 
She  put  away  from  her,  as  she  always  could  do, 
the  fear  of  kings  and  princes,  the  dread  of  con- 
sequences to  herself  or  her  people.  She  post- 
poned at  that  critical  time,  to  the  very  last 
moment,  an  interview  with  La  Mothe  Fenelon, 
the  French  minister.  When  any  further  delay 
would  have  made  this  an  insult  to  France, 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  received  the  embas- 
sador in  deathlike  silence.  Queen  and  court 
were  all  dressed  in  black  for  their  murdered 
brethren.  No  language  could  have  so  solemnly 
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expressed  English  grief  and  indignation.  The 
Queen  arose.  She  drew  La  Mothe  aside. 
There  were  no  disguises,  no  compliments,  no 
tricks  of  manner  now.  The  great  soul  of  the 
woman,  now  on  fire,  burned  up  all  meaner  pas- 
sions. “ Can  the  tidings  I have  heard  from 
France  possibly  be  true?”  asked  the  Queen 
with  solemn  earnestness. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon  had  his  story  ready,  sent 
him  by  Catharine  and  her  son  : “ The  Huguenot 
conspiracies,  the  peril  of  the  King’s  life,  the 
desperate  remedy  of  a desperate  case.”  Mother 
and  son,  horrified  at  the  work  they  had  wrought, 
shook  off  all  responsibility,  laying  the  fault  on 
the  dead  and  on  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  Paris 
mobs. 

Elizabeth  could  not  tell  the  embassador  this 
was  false ; but  her  answer  and  her  manner 
showed  him  plainly  what  she  thought.  He  ex- 
plained, excused,  protested,  and  in  his  confu- 
sion and  alarm  entreated  that  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  countries  might  not  be 
broken. 

Elizabeth’s  reply  was  not  satisfactory ; and 
when  she  turned  and  left  him,  with  that  impe- 
rial majesty  of  bearing  which  was  always  at 
her  command,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  had  h^d  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  woman  behind  all  her  arti- 
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flees  and  disguises.  He  turned  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  time  had  come  for  Lord  Burleigh  to 
speak.  Like  his  Queen,  the  great  English  states- 
man put  away  from  him  in  that  hour  the  fear  of 
kings  and  princes.  Briefly,  sternly,  and  solemn- 
ly, he  told  the  French  embassador  that  the 
Paris  massacre  was  the  most  horrible  crime 
which  had  been  committed  in  the  world  since 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ ! And  the  statesmen 
who  listened,  with  hearts  full  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation for  their  murdered  brethren,  must  have 
felt  that  Lord  Burleigh  in  saying  that  had  said 
all. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHE  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a 
failure.  Its  instigators  proved  that  they 
regarded  it  so  by  their  haste  to  disavow 
all  connection  with  it.  The  only  immediate 
advantage  was  reaped  by  Spain.  Indeed,  the 
gloomy,  brooding  Philip  is  said  to  have  laughed 
heartily,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when  he 
heard  of  the  deeds  of  that  summer  night  in  Paris. 
Yet  his  ministers,  the  merciless  Alva,  and  the 
Council  of  Blood  in  the  Netherlands,  found  it 
for  their  interests  to  profess  a pious  horror  over 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  first  effect  of  the  massacre  was  to  break 
up  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  lay 
at  Ruremond,  confidently  awaiting  the  rein- 
forcements which  the  French  king  had  promised 
him,  and  which  the  Prince  supposed  had  already 
thundered  across  the  frontier,  panting  with 
eagerness  to  reach  his  forces  and  sweep  together 
upon  Alva  and  his  legions,  when  the  dreadful 
thunderbolt  burst  out  of  the  summer  sky.  The 
commander,  horrified  at  the  slaughter  of  his 
best  friends,  but  not  losing,  even  in  that  dark 
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hours  his  faith  in  his  cause  or  his  sublime  self- 
possession,  withdrew  his  troops  to  Holland. 

Catharine  de  Medici  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  grand  political  mistake  she  had  made, 
or  in  perceiving  that  Spain,  which  she  hated 
more  than  the  Huguenots,  was  making  capital 
out  of  her  mad  vengeance.  In  vain  the  Queen- 
mother’s  ministers,  taking  their  cue  from  her- 
self, clamored  at  every  court  in  Europe  that 
neither  she  nor  her  sons  were  responsible  for 
that  night’s  bloody  work.  Nobody  believed  her, 
though  she  spoke  “ on  the  word  of  a Queen  ; ” 
while  the  Huguenots,  recovering  from  the  panic 
into  which  the  massacre  had  thrown  them,  flew 
to  arms  to  avenge  their  murdered  brethren,  and 
again  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  Catharine 
had  so  dreaded,  shook  the  land.  In  her  desper- 
ation she  turned  to  England  again,  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Prot- 
estant kingdom  ; but  here  again  she  was  met 
with  distant,  half-menacing  formalities. 

In  Scotland,  despite  the  chronic  jealousies,  the 
strifes  and  factions ; despite  the  intrigues  of 
Mary  Stuart  in  England  and  the  Guises  in 
France,  things  were  working  steadily  for  Eliza- 
beth. When  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  fell,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Scotch  Queen  was  gone 
forever ; and  James  Stuart,  Darnley’s  boy,  who 
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sat  on  the  Scotch  throne,  was  obliged  to  reign 
in  the  interests  of  England. 

Soon  after  the  massacre,  John  Knox,  the  great- 
est of  Elizabeth’s  friends  in  Scotland,  died.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  hear  the  dreadful  story,  and 
to  drag  his  shaking  limbs  up  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  thrill  the  very  walls  with  that  burning  elo- 
quence which  had  done  its  work,  which  had 
roused  a conscience,  and  kept  alive  a spirit  in 
Scotland  that  had  saved  it  to  England  and  the 
Reformation.  But  Elizabeth  never  understood 
his  character,  never  did  it  justice.  His  stern 
Scotch  fiber,  his  loathing  of  all  shams  and  arti- 
fices, and  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  religious  nature, 
were  wholly  opposed  to  the  temper  of  her  genius. 

In  the  first  shock  at  the  massacre  Elizabeth 
really  believed  the  worst  had  come,  that  the 
dreaded  Catholic  coalition  against  England 
was  at  the  door,  and  she  poured  men  and 
money  into  Flanders  to  sustain  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  the  tone  of  France  soon  showed 
her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  Philip  and  she  went  once  more  at  their 
old  game,  making  overtures  of  peace  where 
there  neither  was  nor  could  be  peace.  The 
great  conspiracy  against  her  life  and  realm  had 
been  extinguished,  and  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  sat  more  securely  from  that  hour  upon 
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her  father’s  throne.  Her  disaffected  subjects 
settled  down  in  sullen  acquiescence  before  estab- 
lished facts.  Alva’s  legions  would  not  come  to 
their  rescue,  and  without  him  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  the  details  of  Elizabeth’s  policy,  in  her 
parsimony,  her  vacillations,  her  underhand  prac- 
tices, her  changing  humors,  there  was  much  to 
condemn  and  deplore.  Her  statesmen  had  a 
hard  time  with  their  Queen.  When  she  started 
fairly  on  any  course  they  were  never  certain 
how  soon  she  would  turn  right  about,  deny  her 
words,  and  go  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. She  held  a miser’s  grip  upon  her  treas- 
ures, and  did  not  reward  her  statesmen’s  services. 
Indeed,  she  was  culpably  mean  with  her  most 
faithful  servants.  Yet  she  poured  out  favors, 
lands  and  monopolies,  as  she  did  smiles  on  her 
court  favorites,  Leicester  and  Hatton, ^nd  the 
other  handsome  drawing-room  cavaliers,  whose 
high-flown  compliments  and  fulsome  praises  she 
drank  in  with  a relish  which  must  have  pained 
and  disgusted  her  nobles  and  statesmen. 

Elizabeth  seemed  to  possess  two  natures.  The 
woman  so  great  in  the  cabinet  could  seem  weak 
and  vain  in  the  drawing-room  ; and  largely  seem- 
ing it  must  have  been,  for  Elizabeth  could  al- 
ways shake  off  her  weaknesses,  and  rise  to  her 
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highest  self  when  the  moment  demanded  it.  I 
suppose,  too,  that  her  State-cares  were  weari- 
some, and  her  life  was  dreary  despite  its  great- 
ness ; and  that  she  liked  to  turn  away  from  all 
that  perplexed  and  harassed  her,  and  float  awhile 
in  some  rosy  atmosphere  of  pleasure  and  com- 
pliment. But  she  knew  the  stern  facts  were 
there,  and  that  to-morrow  she  must  face  them, 
with  all  the  powers  of  her  keen,  clear  intellect, 
and  her  pleasures  never  seem  to  have  diverted 
her  from  her  work. 

She  had  the  rare  merit  of  knowing  how  to 
choose  her  statesmen  wisely.  No  man  had  the 
influence  over  her  which  Burleigh  had.  In  vain 
the  selfish  Leicester  tried  to  shake  it,  and,  lover 
though  he  was,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield, 
and  work  cordially  by  the  statesman’s  side. 
Once  when  Burleigh  was  absent  and  Leicester 
was  trying  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  some 
course  of  action  he  gave  up  in  despair.  “ If 
Burleigh  were  only  here,”  he  said,  “ Burleigh 
could  do  more  with  her  in  one  hour  than  others 
in  seven  years.” 

All  Elizabeth’s  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
feared  and  hated  him,  and  his  life  was  in  con- 
stant peril.  Yet  her  caprices  and  indecisions 
put  his  devotion  to  the  strongest  tests,  and 
sometimes  the  wise,  shrewd  minister  despaired 
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of  his  Queen  and  his  country,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  dark  crisis  of  affairs  he  gave  his 
wife  notice  to  have  her  treasures  packed  and  be 
ready  to  fly  with  him  at  an  instant’s  warning. 

As  the  years  gathered  Elizabeth  did  not 
grow  more  gentle.  It  was  not  in  the  Tudor 
grain  to  do  this.  As  the  bloom  of  youth  faded, 
some  hardness  settled  slowly  on  her  features, 
some  harshness  grew  in  her  voice.  The  mas- 
culine side  of  her  character  became  more  pro- 
nounced. She  was  like  her  father  in  a good 
many  of  her  tastes,  and  these,  in  a woman,  had 
a strong  flavor  of  coarseness.  “ She  rode,  shot, 
jested,  drank  beer.”  Softness  and  delicacy 
have  their  own  charm,  but  they  were  not  the 
qualities  needed  at  England’s  helm  in  that 
stormy  time,  and  with  all  which  seems  to  us 
harsh  or  coarse  in  this  picture  of  her,  there  was 
an  imperial  majesty  in  Elizabeth’s  bearing  on 
which  no  one  might  presume.  She  never  for- 
got that  she  was  England’s  Queen,  And  the 
land  she  governed  was  going  every  day  on  a 
way  of  more  marvelous  prosperity.  There  was 
no  spot  on  earth  so  comfortable  and  happy  as 
that  northern  island  around  which  the  Atlantic 
tossed  and  stormed.  Every  class  of  its  subjects, 
from  peer  to  peasant,  shared  in  England’s  grow- 
ing fortunes.  Agriculture  prospered  among  its 
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hills  and  fields,  and  manufactures  throve  in  its 
cities. 

The  Protestant  refugees  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  who,  hunted  and  panic  stricken, 
crossed  the  Narrow  Seas  in  open  boats,  filled 
the  land  with  the  busy  hum  of  their  looms, 
and  brightened  every  home  with  their  industries 
and  arts.  A middle  class,  men  engaged  in 
large  mercantile,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  rose  rapidly  to  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  power,  and  were  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  old  nobility  regarded 
these  with  jealous  disfavor,  as  “ upstarts  ” who 
encroached  upon  the  ancient . rules  and  privi- 
leges of  the  higher  orders,  but  they  were  power- 
less to  stem  the  tide  which  set  with  such  force 
against  them. 

England  had  recovered  from  the  paralysis  of 
Mary’s  reign,  and  was  thrilling  with  new  health 
and  bounding  energies.  Every-where  in  the 
northern  island  was  new  life,  courage,  activity. 
There  was  no  sea  so  lonely,  no  coast  so  distant, 
that  the  flag  of  England  was  not  unfurled  upon 
it.  The  long,  glorious  history  of  English  com- 
merce commences  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
While  she  was  trying  her  political  coquetries  on 
the  sluggish  Philip,  who,  heretic  as  he  was, 
bound  by  his  dread  of  France  .and  his  fear  of 
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losing  the  Low  Countries,  dared  not  proceed 
to  open  hostilities  against  her,  English  sailors 
were  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  Spanish 
power  and  wealth.  They  did  their  work  in 
rough  and  cruel  ways,  it  is  true.  From  every 
harbor  and  port  which  indented  the  English 
coast  the  small  privateers  glided  out  and  swept 
down  like  fate  upon  the  Spanish  treasure-ships 
and  merchantmen,  and  seized  the  sailors,  and 
bore  off  silently  and  safely  into  the  harbors  with 
their  prizes.  One  shudders  to  read  that  some- 
times the  crews  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Yet 
it  was  partly  done  in  stern  retaliation  for  bitterer 
wrongs.  English  hearts  had  been  harrowed 
and  English  homes  darkened  by  the  fearful 
tidings  of  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  who, 
trading  on  the  Spanish  coast,  had  been  seized 
by  the  Inquisition  and  thrown  into  dungeons, 

. and  left  there  to  starve ; or,  worse  yet,  were 
brought  out  to  be  tortured  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  There  was  a time  when  an  English 
prayer-book  on  the  captain’s  cabin  table  sen- 
tenced him  and  his  crew  to  the  loathsome 
prison  cells  of  Spain. 

In  vain  Elizabeth  expostulated  and  threatened. 
Philip  pointed  in  turn  to  his  ruined  commerce 
in  the  Narrow  Seas,  to  the  long  list  of  his  rich- 
ly freighted  vessels  clutched  by  her  privateers, 
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and  she  made  what  poor  excuses  she  could. 
She  said  4 the  English  coast  was  long,  and  its 
harbors  were  many/  and  threw  the  blame  on 
her  subjects,  and  these  went  very  nearly  their 
own  way,  robbing  and  spoiling  the  Spanish 
main.  They  bore  off,  these  fierce  English 
sailors,  for  the  coasts  of  the  New  World.  The 
mines  of  South  America  poured  yearly  their 
streams  of  silver  and  gold  into  the  treasury  of 
Philip,  and  paid  the  legions  which  harried  the 
Netherlands.  The  laden  galleons  came  peace- 
fully every  year  from  the  Pacific  coasts  with 
their  treasures.  If  these  could  be  seized,  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Spanish  King’s  resources 
would  be  cut  off,  and  the  sailors  had  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  they  were  doing  God  service  in 
every  galleon  they  took,  and  every  pile  of  bull- 
ion which  they  seized  as  it  lay  waiting  on  the 
coast  to  be  shipped.  They  went  in  small  ves- 
sels to  try  those  unknown  seas,  but  the  English 
sailors  were  at  home  on  the  ocean  as  on  their 
own  island.  It  seemed  as  though  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  worked  in  their  favor  and 
against  Philip. 

Right  through  storm  and  calm  the  English 
ships  bore  straight  for  the  coast,  where  the 
long  trains  of  llamas  had  been  bringing  over  the 
mountains  the  wedges  of  gold  and  the  bars  of 
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silver.  They  lay  unguarded  on  the  shore,  fot 
the  sail  of  no  enemy  ever  darkened  that  sea. 
These  were  all  swiftly  transported  to  the  En- 
glish vessel,  and  then  she  was  bearing  away  on 
the  track  of  some  Spanish  galleon,  with  its  pre- 
cious cargo — gold,  and  jewels,  and  bales  of  silk, 
all  in  a little  while  swelling  the  English  hold ; 
swelling,  too,  that  long  account  which  the  silent 
Philip  was  laying  up  for  his  day  of  reckoning 
against  Elizabeth  ; a day  which  was  sure  to 
come,  though  it  halted  long  on  its  “ leaden  foot.” 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  general  prosperity,  new 
and  stately  buildings  were  rising  in  the  cities, 
and  manor-houses  smiled  among  the  green 
woods  and  pleasant  parks  of  England.  Life 
and  activity  were  every-where.  The  age  burst, 
too,  into  a sudden  glory  of  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, poetry,  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Johnson,— I can  call  over  here  only  a few  of  the 
names  on  that  long  roll  which  shed  the  greatest 
luster  on  Elizabeth’s  court  and  reign.  There, 
too,  were  her  statesmen,  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
Bacon,  Knollys,  Sadler without  these  great 
clear-headed,  true-hearted  men  at  her  council 
board  she  never  could  have  guided  the  English 
commonwealth  through  its  dangers. 

Her  real  policy  seems  to  have  been,  if  she 
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only  could  have  carried  it  out,  to  leave  the  con- 
tinent alone  and  take  care  of  her  own  people. 
She  had  their  interests  honestly  at  heart.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  which  she  beheld  on  all 
sides  were  her  pride  and  joy,  and  she  dreaded 
to  see  them  all  go  down  in  the  darkness  of  war. 
This  fact  partly  explains  and  goes  far  to  excuse 
her  wavering,  shifting  policy.  In  the  interests 
of  the  people  she  would  reign,  she  told  the 
Spanish  minister,  when  a young,  untried  girl, 
she  was  about  to  set  the  English  crown  on  her 
head,  and  as  a whole,  through  her  long  reign, 
she  kept  her  word.  Her  uncertainties  and 
changes  half  maddened  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  were  the  shame  and  misery  of  her  minis- 
ters ; but  for  all  that  they  gained  her  time,  and 
time  was  every  thing  for  England.  It  was  a 
kind  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  from  day  to 
day,  but  she  was  used  to  that. 

The  kingdom  was  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  Europe.  Had  she  been  a zealous  Prot- 
estant, this,  however,  could  not  have  satisfied 
her;  she  would  have'sent  an  army  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  she  would  not  have  seen  the  Prince 
of  Orange  fight  unaided  his  long  battle  with 
Spain ; but  in  case  she  had  openly  helped  either 
party  she  might  have  brought  the  war  to  her 
own  doors,  and  given  a signal  for  the  revolt  of 
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her  disaffected  subjects.  This  policy  must  have 
seemed  narrow  and  ungenerous  to  the  great 
leaders  on  the  Continent ; to  her,  doubtless,  it 
seemed  wise  and  prudent,  and  it  was  for  En- 
gland eminently  successful,  giving  it  a long 
breathing-time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mary  Stuart  was  still  held  a prisoner  in  En- 
gland, but  her  chains  were  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. She  was  treated  as  a Queen,  and  rode 
and  hunted,  and  changed  her  residence  for 
variety  of  air  and  scene,  and  enjoyed  every 
comfort  of  an  English  country  life.  Still,  at 
best,  she  was  a prisoner,  and  in  that  word  were 
restraint  and  misery  whatever  soft  disguises 
they  might  wear. 

No  doubt  Elizabeth  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  see  her  cousin  leave  the  kingdom  if 
she  could  have  been  sent  away  with  safety. 
But  time  only  proved  the  danger  of  having  her 
in  England  or  out  of  it.  She  was  the  center 
of  conspiracies.  All  the  disaffection  in  En- 
gland naturally  looked  to  her  as  its  hope  and 
deliverer.  Half  Europe  was  in  open  or  secret 
league  with  her  cause.  Her  relatives  in  France 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  King,  to 
tear  Elizabeth  from  the  throne  and  set  Mary 
Stuart  in  her  place,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  Scotch  Queen  should  pant  ardently 
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for  the  hour  of  her  triumph.  Half  Europe  was 
working  in  her  cause,  and  again  and  again  the 
dazzling  prize  must  have  seemed  close  within 
her  grasp.  The  atmosphere  around  her  was 
necessarily  foul  with  plot  and  intrigue,  and  her 
partisans,  with  or  without  her  knowledge,  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  Elizabeth’s  life. 

Despite  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  absurd  d’Alengon  marriage  was  again  the 
talk  of  the  courts.  Unaccountable  as  it  seemed, 
Elizabeth  appeared  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
French  alliance.  The  King,  Henry  III.,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Charles,  and  Catha- 
rine de  Medici,  caught  eagerly  at  it.  D’Alengon 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  and  had 
gone  to  the  relief  of  the  Low  Countries ; but  he 
was  as  false  and  worthless  as  the  rest  of  his  race. 

Elizabeth’s  Council,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, opposed  the  marriage,  but  this  seemed 
only  to  increase  her  determination  to  wed  this 
youngest  representative  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
a youth  of  twenty-three,  while  she  was  now  far 
advanced  in  her  forties.  She  really  brought 
herself  to  believe,  or  appeared  to,  that  the  union 
was  the  only  alternative  for  herself  and  the  na- 
tion, and  sometimes  went  into  a towering  pas- 
sion, and  sometimes  melted  into  floods  of  tears, 
over  any  opposition. 
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D’ Alencon,  at  last,  sent  word  that  he  was  com- 
ing over  to  see  her.  This  message  seems  to  have 
brought  the  Queen  partially  to  her  senses.  If 
d’Alengon  really  came  she  could  see  no  honorable 
way  of  retreat  from  her  position,  and  she  feared 
she  would  mortally  offend  the  French  court 
by  refusing  him.  But  when  the  passports  for 
d’Alen^on’s  coming  were  brought  her  to  sign 
she  could  not  do  it.  She  hesitated  for  days. 
Perhaps  what  finally  decided  the  Queen  was  the 
discovery  that  Leicester  was  secretly  married 
to  her  cousin,  Lettice  Knollys,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Eliza- 
beth's mother.  Leicester  had  married  the 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  shock  must 
have  been  very  great  to  Elizabeth,  and  three 
days  after  the  discovery,  and  probably  in  a mood 
of  desperation,  she  had  signed  the  passports  for 
d’Alenqon’s  coming. 

He  came ; a squadron  of  the  Queen’s  ships 
brought  the  royal  youth  from  Calais,  and  the 
woman  of  forty-six  looked  upon  her  suitor  of 
twenty-three,  who  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
being  the  most  ardent  of  lovers.  She  saw  him, 
"small,  dark,  with  his  knobbed  nose,  and  his 
harsh,  creaking  voice.”  Yet  Elizabeth  pro- 
fessed herself  enraptured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  homely,  sickly  Valois  ; — she  who  had  always 
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so  warm  an  admiration  for  masculine  beauty, 
who  delighted  in  the  handsome  presence  of 
Leicester  and  the  noble  bearing  of  Sydney  ! 

Her  conduct  at  this  time  was  greatly  to  her 
discredit.  One  might  excuse  something  to  the 
woman  whose  heart  and  pride  had  just  under- 
gone a terrible  shock,  but  the  hard  old  Tudor 
nature  flashed  up  now,  and  a deed  of  barbarous 
cruelty  stands  forever  against  the  name  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor.  You  remember  I told  you  at  the 
beginning  I should  have  some  things  to  write 
of  her  with  sorrow,  some  with  shame.  All  En- 
gland had  been  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  this 
French  marriage.  A taint  of  St.  Bartholomew 
clung  to  all  Catharine  de  Medici’s  brood,  and 
there  was  every  thing  in  the  union  to  disgust 
and  enrage  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth. 

While  the  matter  was  pending  an  eminent 
Puritan  lawyer,  John  Stubbs,  wrote  a pamphlet 
on  the  marriage,  which,  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  was  probably  scattered  broadcast.  It 
could  not  fail  to  offend  the  Queen,  for  the  writer 
did  not  mince  matters.  In  the  plainest  terms 
he  set  before  her  all  that  was  absurd  and  hateful 
to  her  subjects  in  this  marriage:  the  disparity 
of  age,  the  vices  of  her  lover,  whom,  in  the  strong 
marrowy  old  English  of  that  age,  he  compared 
to  Satan  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a man  “ trying 
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to  seduce  the  English  Eve  and  ruin  the  English 
Paradise.”  The  pamphlet  was  hardly  in  good 
taste  or  judicious.  Yet  his  sincere  patriotism 
might  have  excused  the  author’s  plain  speaking. 

Elizabeth’s  rage  knew  no  bounds  ; her  vanity 
had  been  wounded,  her  guest  insulted,  and  she 
resolved  this  time  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
“ meddling  Puritans,”  whom  she  detested  far 
more  heartily  than  the  Papists,  though  one  party 
was  the  bulwark  of  her  throne,  and  the  other 
would  have  hurled  her  off  it.  She  flung  the 
writer  and  printer  of  the  pamphlet  into  the 
Tower ; she  tried  to  hang  them,  but  when  they 
were  tried  no  jury  would  bring  in  a verdict  of 
guilty.  But  Elizabeth  was  bent  on  making  an 
example.  An  old  act  passed  for  the  protection 
of  Queen  Mary’s  husband  was  brought  to  light : 
under  it  the  men  were  tried  for  conspiring  to  ex- 
cite sedition.  Elizabeth  insisted  that  the  insult 
to  her  lover  was  an  insult  to  the  crown.  One  of 
the  judges  resigned  rather  than  be  a party  to 
the  unrighteous  sentence.  The  French  minis- 
ter good-naturedly  interposed  for  the  prisoners, 
but  Elizabeth  could  not  be  moved. 

The  third  of  November,  almost  twenty  years 
after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  Stubbs,  who 
had  written  the  offensive  pamphlet,  and  Page, 
the  bookseller,  who  had  sold  it,  were  brought 
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out  from  the  Tower  to  a scaffold  before  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  and  there,  in  the  gray  English 
autumn  light,  while  the  crowd  waited  around 
in  helpless  pity  and  indignation,  “ their  right 
hands  were  struck  off  with  a cleaver  driven 
through  the  wrist.”  Page  gazed  mournfully  at 
the  bleeding  stump,  and  then  spoke  out  proudly, 
“ I have  left  there  a true  Englishman’s  hand  ! ” 
Stubbs  waved  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and 
shouted  “ God  save  Queen  Elizabeth ! ” and 
then  fainted  with  loss  of  blood. 

Reading  about  it  now,  it  does  not  seem  as 
though  free-born  Englishmen  could  have  borne 
that  scene  so  recently  as  three  hundred  years 
ago ; and  again,  you  see,  we  have  cause  to 
thank  God  that  his  world  has  been  growing 
better  and  tenderer  through  these  centuries. 
That  very  morning  after  the  mutilation  of 
two  men  whose  fault  was  a sincere  love  for 
their  country,  Elizabeth  summoned  her  Council 
and  told  them  her  mind  was  made  up  to  marry 
d’Alen§on.  After  so  barbarous  a proof  of  her 
earnestness  they  did  not  doubt  her  sincerity, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  the  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  signed.  D’Alengon  had  come  over 
very  quietly,  almost  secretly,  and  remained  but 
a few  days  ; but  after  his  departure  the  Queen 
found  that  his  coming  and  that  shameful  scene 
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in  the  gray  morning  before  the  palace  at 
Westminster  had  aroused  a spirit  which  she 
dared  not  meet.  “The  temper  of  the  crowd 
around  the  scaffold  had  been  too  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  longer,  and  her  great  aim  had 
always  been  to  be  known  as  a merciful  sover- 
eign.” She  was  afraid  to  meet  the  Parliament 
she  had  summoned,  and  was,  at  last,  obliged  to 
crawl  out  of  the  d’Alengon  marriage.  She  con- 
sequently laid  its  postponement  at  the  door  of 
her  people.  She  avowed  that  she  dared  not 
irritate  them  further  in  their  present  mood,  and 
the  French  court  had  to  swallow  their  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  in  their  interests  to  quarrel 
with  the  English  Queen,  neither  was  this  the 
last  of  the  absurd  affair  with  d’Alengon. 

There  is  something  else  in  Elizabeth’s  reign 
which  I would  gladly  enough  pass  over,  but  in 
telling  the  story  of  her  life  and  work,  the  dread- 
ful truth  cannot  honestly  be  left  out.  Once 
or  twice  the  martyr-fires  leap  up  and  leave  a 
black,  scorching  track  through  all  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  Elizabeth  Tudor’s  reign.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  1575,  two  fugitive  Ana- 
baptists, from  the  Netherlands,  were  burned  for 
their  heresies.  It  is  no  excuse  for  Elizabeth 
that  the  whole  sect  were  abhorred  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  ; that  one  or  both  of  the  suffer- 
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ers  had  had  a trial,  recanted,  and  then  relapsed ; 
it  is  no  excuse  either  that  the  martyrdom  was 
really  a burnt-offering  to  the  Spanish  King. 
Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  making  special  ad- 
vances toward  her  brother-in-law,  and  wanted 
to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  not  the  arch-her- 
etic she  was  represented ; that  she  too,  as  well 
as  he,  had  a religion  in  her  dominions,  and 
could  burn  those  who  did  not  conform  to  it. 
So  in  the  pleasant  English  midsummer  day  the 
fire  was  lighted  for  the  awful  holocaust ! 

That  very  day  William  Shakspeare,  a little 
boy  eleven  years  old,  must  have  been  playing 
among  the  daisies  in  the  Stratford  fields,  or  on 
the  sunny  banks  of  the  Avon  ! 

Great  and  good  men  were  of  her  court — Lord 
Burleigh,  Philip  Sidney,  Francis  Walsingham  : 
it  must  be  if  they  could  have  prevented  the 
deed  they  would ; yet  that  lurid  flame  stealing 
up  into  the  midsummer  day,  and  the  two  poor, 
trembling  fugitives  standing  there,  seem  to  me 
the  foulest  plague-spot  on  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

fHE  years  went  on,  and  Mary  Stuart  still 
remained  a prisoner  on  English  soil.  There 
was  every  thing  in  her  position  and  circum- 
stances to  appeal  to  generous  imaginations  and 
sympathies.  The  beautiful  captive  came  to  be 
more  and  more  regarded  as  the  loveliest  and 
most  wronged  of  saints : the  wildest  enthusi- 
asm was  awakened  in  her  behalf  both  in  En- 
gland and  on  the  continent.  There  was  noth- 
ing which  thousands  of  men  were  not  ready  and 
fiercely  eager  to  do  to  effect  her  deliverance. 
To  be  the  friend  of  Mary  Stuart  was  to  be  the 
deadly  foe  of  Elizabeth. 

It  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  other- 
wise. The  Scotch  Queen  was  regarded  as  the 
oppressed,  persecuted  victim  of  the  crowned 
Englishwoman.  There  was  no  name  too  vile 
for  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was 
branded  with  infamy  because  of  her  mother. 
The  mildest  government  in  Europe  was  held  up 
“as  more  cruel  than  Turk  or  Pagan.”  Hatred 
of  her  and  pity  for  Mary  Stuart  became  a part 
of  the  religion  of  a powerful  faction  both 
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abroad  and  at  home.  No  means  were  left  un- 
tried to  organize  a crusade  against  England. 
Day  and  night  the  plots  were  woven,  the  trains 
were  laid,  which  were  to  effect  the  deliverance 
of  Mary  Stuart ; and  her  deliverance  meant — 
and  in  judging  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  you 
must  always  bear  this  in  mind — the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  English  Queen  and  the  accession 
of  Mary  Stuart. 

This  was  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  pro- 
gramme. It  was  not  to  have  her  place  in  the 
succession  acknowledged  that  the  Scotch  Queen 
and  her  friends  were  working  ; it  was  to  make 
good  her  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  which 
she  had  publicly  claimed,  that  night  long  ago,  at 
the  tournament,  when  she  sat  in  her  young  love- 
liness where  the  English  arms,  with  France  and 
Scotland’s,  shone  over  her.  That  they  were  hers 
by  law  and  right  was  a part  of  her  creed.  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  it,  and  in  judg- 
ing her  conduct  also  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
take  this  into  account.  She  must  have  regarded 
Elizabeth  as  the  usurper  who  wore  the  crown 
and  sat  on  the  throne  which  belonged  to  her- 
self. Then  Mary  Stuart  never  understood  the 
English  temper.  How  could  she,  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Medici  ? There 
princes  were  held  to  be  absolute  in  word  and 
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act.  No  human  tribunal,  according  to  the 
ethics  of  the  French  court,  had  any  right  to 
arraign  the  word  or  deed  of  one  who  came  of  the 
royal  line.  She  could  not  understand  how  the 
dark  mystery  which  hung  to  her  past  could 
affect  her  position  with  honest,  God-fearing 
Scotch  and  English  statesmen. 

There  was  no  family  in  Europe  with  such  a 
genius  for  conspiracy  as  the  Guises.  In  France 
they  were  more  powerful  than  the  King,  and 
again  and  again  shook  the  throne  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  dread  and  hatred  of  this  powerful 
race  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Mary’s  royal  relatives  never  came  to  her  rescue 
or  insisted  on  her  liberation,  and  allowed  the 
head  which  had  worn  the  crown  of  France  to  be 
held  for  nineteen  years  a prisoner  under  an 
English  roof. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  long  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy, written  so  often  and  eloquently  from  the 
stand-point  of  both  Queens,  cannot  be  told  here. 
To  a large  class  of  her  subjects,  to  the  most 
powerful  party  in  France,  to  all  Spain  and  Italy, 
Mary  Stuart  was  rightful  Queen  of  England, 
and  it  was  the  work  of  God  to  deliver  the  island 
from  its  heretic  rulers,  and  set  the  true  heir  on 
the  throne.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  peril  of 

Elizabeth’s  life  during  these  years  of  plot  and 
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conspiracy.  It  seems  as  though  only  a miracle 
preserved  her.  The  English  refugees,  who  had 
first  fled  to  Alva,  were  finally  compelled  to 
settle  at  Rheims,  and  the  old  French  city  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  conspiracies.  At  the 
seminary  here  young  English  students  were 
educated  to  believe  that  the  overthrow  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  the  one  great  service  which  they 
could  render  to  God,  and  they  returned  home 
passionate  enthusiasts  in  religion  and  knights- 
errant  for  Mary  Stuart.  Before  the  Government 
knew  it  a Jesuit  conspiracy  was  woven  all  over 
the  land,  from  the  royal  palace  to  the  village 
ale-house. 

Elizabeth,  it  must  be  admitted,  played,  with 
her  parsimony  and  vacillations,  into  her  enemies’ 
hands.  The  “ tacking-and-veering  ” policy  to- 
ward Scotland  seems  utterly  unworthy  of  her, 
and  it  opened  the  way  for  Guise  to  re-establish 
a French  interest  with  the  Scotch  court.  As 
the  young  King  came  to  have  opinions  of  his 
own  he  inclined  toward  the  advances  of  his 
French  relatives  ; while,  important  as  it  was  to 
secure  his  good-will,  Elizabeth  took  the  course 
most  calculated  to  alienate  James  Stuart. 

Guise,  the  cousin  of  the  young  King’s  mother, 
the  real  ruler  of  France,  having  secured  Scotland 
from  interference,  was  intending  by  that  door  to 
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enter  England,  and  was  making  every  effort  to 
induce  Philip  to  join  the  coalition,  while  another 
tempest  of  revolt  broke  out  in  Ireland.  As  one 
mine  after  another  was  sprung  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  soul  of  the  rebellion 
was  in  the  English  realm.  As  the  wide-spread 
treasons  were  unearthed  they  were  always  traced 
home  to  Mary  Stuart.  She  disclaimed  them 
with  all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  which  she 
was  mistress ; she  insisted,  with  a great  show  of 
pathos  and  reason,  on  the  wrong  which  was -done 
her  in  keeping  her  an  unwilling  captive  in  the 
land  to  which  she  had  come  in  her  grave  peril 
for  the  protection  which  the  Queen  had  prom- 
ised her.  Elizabeth’s  conduct  was  full  of  in- 
consistencies, which  must  have  seemed  false 
and  cruel  to  Mary  ; but  on  whatever  side  the 
English  Queen  looked,  some  abyss  of  danger  or 
ruin  yawned  under  her  eyes. 

For  years  Elizabeth’s  wisest  statesmen  had 
insisted  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for 
her  own  life,  no  security  for  crown  or  realm, 
unless  Mary  Stuart  were  put  out  of  the 
way  ; and  that  meant  the  sharp,  swift  remedy 
of  ax  and  scaffold.  Remembering  her  mother, 
remembering  the  long  peril  of  her  own  youth, 
Elizabeth  Tudor  must  have  felt  she  would  rather 
abide  the  risks  of  dethronement  and  death  than 
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find  relief  in  such  a remedy.  And  the  perils 
were  imminent.  As  the  years  went  on,  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits  pouring  over  from  France 
sowed  their  treasons  throughout  the  land.  It 
is  a sickening  story.  Ardent,  gallant,  in  the 
flower  of  their  manhood,  these  subjects  of  Eliz- 
abeth were  seized,  thrown  into  dungeons,  racked 
to  force  their  treasonable  secrets  from  them, 
and  sometimes  hanged  and  quartered.  The 
Queen  herself  was  extremely  averse  to  signing 
a death-warrant,  especially  of  one  whom  she  had 
ever  known.  Even  in  those  wild  times  when 
the  rumble  of  the  earthquake  was  always  in 
her  ears,  and  she  did  not  know  how  soon  it 
might  engulf  her,  she  evinced  a tenderness  for 
the  traitors  which  did  her  honor. 

Across  the  Channel  the  Prince  of  Orange 
still  held  Spain  at  bay,  and  probably  was  the 
one  person  who  held  Philip  back  from  his  long- 
contemplated  descent  on  the  English  coast. 
Every  earthly  power  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Spanish  King  to  induce  him  to  move  ; but  there 
was  always  some  good  reason  for  delay,  and 
the  hour,  according  to  his  slow  reckoning,  had 
not  yet  struck.  He  forgot  one  thing,  however, 
astute  as  he  believed  himself,  and  that  was,  that 
with  every  year’s  delay  England  was  gaining 
in  strength  and  means  to  resist  him. 
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During  these  years,  too,  a new  figure  was 
coming  on  the  historic  stage,  and  this  was 
James,  the  son  of  Darnley  and  Mary  Stuart. 
He  was  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  world.  He  had  been  brought 
up  a Protestant,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  remain  one.  An  old  head  was  yet  on 
those  young  shoulders,  and  he  was  able  early  to 
count  his  chances  for  the  English  crown,  and 
to  resolve  not  to  lose  them,  even  though  the 
mother,  whom  he  could  not  remember,  stood  in 
his  way. 

It  seemed  singular  so  beautiful  a woman  as 
Mary  Stuart  should  have'  been  the  mother  of 
such  an  ungainly  youth.  None  of  the  Guise 
race  and  charm  was  inherited  by  the  Scotch 
boy.  He  was  long  and  lank,  like  his  poor  young 
father.  There  seemed  no  youth  about  him, 
and  with  his  rough,  uncouth  manners,  and  his 
harsh  Scotch  brogue,  his  conceit  and  obstinacy, 
one  can  hardly  imagine  a more  unattractive 
youth  ; yet  over  that  coarse,  rude  boy  hung  the 
united  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  While 
the  Guises,  on  one  side,  claimed  James,  Philip, 
on  the  other,  had  some  notion  of  having  him 
carried  off  to  Spain  and  made  a Catholic ; 
but  “ the  fixed  idea  of  the  boy’s  life  was  the  En- 
glish throne,”  and  he  was  ready  to  play  into 
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any  body’s  hands  who  would  secure  him  that 
prize. 

So  events  still  worked  for  England.  She 
went  through  the  busy  years  on  her  highway 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  though  the  plots 
thickened  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  air  was 
hot  with  intrigue,  the  Spanish  sails  did  not 
sweep  up  the  English  Channel,  the  “ steel  bon- 
nets ” of  the  Scotch  never  came  sweeping  in  a 
dark  cloud  across  the  borders,  and  the  French 
squadrons  never  swooped  down  upon  the  shores 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Again  and  again  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  ready,  and  chafing  for  the  invasion 
which  was  to  deliver  his  kinswoman  and  set  her 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  raise  his  house 
to  the  summit  of  human  power  and  glory.  At 
one  time  he  resolved  to  effect  his  entrance  by 
way  of  Scotland.  Then  he  dared  not  trust  the 
temper  of  a large  portion  of  the  people,  or  his 
plans  were  discovered  by  some  of  Elizabeth’s 
Council.  At  last  he  gathered  a fleet  of  fishing- 
boats  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  and  it  was 
known  that  any  day  the  flaring  beacons  along 
the  English  seaboard  might  tell  the  people  that 
the  enemy  was  on  their  shores. 

Philip  was  as  eager  as  Guise  for  the  day  of 
reckoning.  He  had  solemnly  promised  to  unite 
his  forces  with  the  French  Duke’s  ; but  it  was 
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fortunate  for  England  that  the  interests  of  the 
two  were  not  identical.  Philip’s  most  passion- 
ate desire  was  to  see  England  restored  to  the 
faith  ; he  had,  too,  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  the 
kingdom  over  which  he  had  once  been  titular 
sovereign,  and  did  not  at  all  share  the  eagerness 
of  Guise  to  aggrandize  the  Scotch  Queen’s  fam- 
ily ; while  the  Protestantism  of  Mary  Stuart’s 
son  cut  him  off  forever  from  the  sympathies 
of  Philip.  The  English  Catholics  all  leaned 
to  Spain.  They  wanted  Mary  Stuart  for  their 
Queen,  but  they  also  wanted  the  revolution 
effected  by  Philip — that  to  him,  and  not  to 
France,  she  should  owe  her  elevation.  The 
slow  and  cautious  King  was  determined  to  make 
the  invasion  sure  as  possible  before  he  started. 
If  he  failed  in  England  he  saw  that  he  would 
inevitably  lose  the  Netherlands. 

All  these  separate  interests  worked  in  En- 
gland’s favor  and  delayed  the  crisis,  and  delay 
was  her  salvation.  The  years  went  humming 
on  in  peace  and  industry,,  the  harbor  defenses 
were  made  strong,  the  navy  was  enlarged  and 
made  ready,  and  in  the  pleasant  twilights  the 
musters  were  called  out,  and  there  was  drilling 
and  practicing  in  every  town  and  village  in  En- 
gland. She  would  not  be  unprepared  when  her 
enemy — Spanish  or  French — was  at  the  door. 
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I have  tried  to  make  the  situation  on  all  sides 
clear  to  you  in  as  few  words  as  I could.  It  was 
a cruel  position  for  both  the  Queens  and  kins- 
women. Whatever  were  her  faults  and  crimes, 
one  cannot  think  of  those  long,  dreary  years  of 
waiting  and  hope  deferred  without  pitying  Mary 
Stuart.  All  the  time  the  question  grew  more 
pressing  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  her. 
It  was  constantly  discussed  in  Elizabeth’s  coun- 
cils, and  the  Queen,  despite  her  perils,  always 
shrank  from  harsh  measures  toward  her  cousin. 
To  set  her  free  was  dangerous  ; to  keep  her 
longer  a prisoner  in  the  kingdom  was  also  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  Against  her  most  solemn 
engagements  to  leave  her  cousin  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  crown  and  throne  were  set  the 
proofs  of  Mary  Stuart’s  perpetually  conspiring 
against  the  peace  and  liberty  of  England.  It  is 
sad  enough  to  reflect  how  these  proofs  were 
obtained.  The  rack  wrenched  out  some,  while 
bribery,  and  all  kinds  of  soiled  instruments, 
secured  others. 

Elizabeth’s  two  greatest  ministers,  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham,  had  an  army  of  spies  in  En- 
gland and  on  the  Continent.  Some  were  hired, 
some  were  traitors,  who  boughf  their  pardon  with 
their  work  ; but  the  treasons  were  always  traced 
home  to  Mary  Stuart.  She  was  their  soul  and 
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inspiration.  Her  eloquent  appeals  moved  the 
halting  Philip,  and  kindled  the  fury  of  the  pas- 
sionate Guise,  and  roused  her  friends  all  over 
Europe  into  a frenzy  of  pity  and  rage.  In  the 
woods  around  Sheffield  "many  eager  faces 
watched  at  night  for  the  light  in  the  chamber- 
windows  of  the  pleasant  country  home  where 
Mary  Stuart  resided  under  the  mild  guardian- 
ship of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Many  plans 
were  laid,  by  those  who  dreamed  night  and  day 
of  her  rescue,  to  sweep  down  upon  Sheffield 
in  force,  and  carry  the  Queen  off  to  the  sea. 
But  the  plots  always  fell  through.  The  time 
was  never  quite  ripe  for  action,  or  some  evil 
fate  seemed  to  haunt  every  enterprise. 

There  was  another  serious  question,  too,  con- 
nected with  Mary  Stuart’s  flight.  She  was  not 
wanted  in  France,  at  least,  by  her  royal  relatives, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
her  son  and  his  councilors  did  not  desire  her 
return  to  Scotland.  All  her  life  Mary  must 
have  looked  to  her  boy  as  th-e  future  redresser 
of  her  wrongs.  The  cruel  truth  was  at  last 
made  evident  to  her  that  he  would  not  espouse 
her  cause,  and  that,  with  all  his  fair  promises, 
he  had  virtually  deserted  his  mother,  and  had 
an  eye  to  his  own  interests — to  the  crown 
which  he  wore,  and  to  that  other  crown  which 
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had  become  the  supreme  desire  of  his  life.  “ He 
was  craven  at  heart,”  and  her  only  hold  over 
him  was  to  threaten  him  with  her  curse. 

Elizabeth’s  conduct  through  these  years  alien- 
ated many  of  her  best  friends,  and  drove  the 
wisest  and  truest  of  her  councilors  to  their  wits* 
end.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Spain  and 
France  in  turn  ; she  made  promises  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  broke  them  ; she  tried  the  patience 
of  Scotland  until  it  lost  all  faith  in  her  word. 
If  she  determined  upon  a line  of  conduct  in  the 
cabinet,  her  resolution  was  sure  to  be  under- 
mined at  night  by  the  ladies  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber, who  were  nearly  all  in  the  interests  of  Mary 
Stuart.  When  some  black  plot  for  her  own 
assassination  and  the  ruin  of  her  kingdom  was 
revealed  to  her,  Elizabeth  would  be  startled  for 
a little  while  into  directness  and  energy.  She 
would  hold  out  strong  hopes  to  Orange  that  she 
would  aid  him  with  men  and  money ; but  in  a 
little  while  her  grip  would  tighten  on  her  treas- 
ure, and  she  would  fall  back  into  her  old  inde- 
cisions and  maneuvers. 

Resorting  to  all  methods  in  turn,  she  came 
around  once  more  to  the  French  marriage,  and 
again  the  weak,  cunning,  false  d’Alen^on  comes 
upon  the  stage.  He  and  his  mother,  and  his 
brother,  the  King,  were  as  eager  as  ever  for  the 
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union  which  would  bind  England  and  France 
together,  and  be  the  death-knell  of  Spanish 
supremacy  in  Europe. 

D’Alen^on  came  over  once  more  to  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  Queen  with  the  most 
flattering  cordiality.  Indeed,  she  positively 
assured  her  council  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  him.  Perhaps  she  had, 
driven  by  the  necessities,  of  one  hour,  but  the 
next  her  mood  changed.  Such  trifling  was  as 
dangerous  as  it  was  unworthy  a good  or  great 
woman,  and  would  have  driven  the  French 
court  into  bitter  retaliation  had  it  not  been  for 
their  own  weakness.  At  last  d’Alen^on  was 
compelled  to  leave  for  the  Low  Countries,  which, 
driven  to  desperation,  had  offered  the  Prince 
their  crown.  Elizabeth  bought  his  departure 
with  fair  promises  and  large  sums  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  like  letting  out  her  heart’s 
blood  ; sums  which,  had  they  been  bestowed  on 
the  Netherlands,  would  have  long  ago  secured 
their  freedom. 

We  grope  our  way  now  through  an  air  thick 
with  treason.  The  wonder  is  that  Elizabeth 
Tudor  drew  her  breath  there  in  peace  an  hour. 
It  must  have  seemed  as  though  God  had  sent 
h’s  legions  to  protect  her.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  plots  on  hand  at  one  time  to  kill  her,  and 
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yet,  when  the  moment  came,  every  arm  seemed 
smitten  with  paralysis.  She,  herself,  was  ut- 
terly fearless,  and  access  to  her  person  was  al- 
ways easy.  Traitors  haunted  the  palace,  and 
dogged  her  favorite  walks  ; but,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  hour  came  to  strike  they  somehow 
always  failed. 

There  came  a time,  however,  when  the  Queen 
was  startled  out  of  her  security,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  her  real  dangers.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1583.  That  was  the  time  when 
Philip  made  up  his  mind  to  the  great  invasion. 
He  was  all  ready  ; a meeting  of  the  conspirators 
had  been  held  in  Paris  to  settle  the  final  details. 
The  soundings  had  been  taken  in  Rye  harbor, 
and  the  point  for  the  descent  well  arranged. 
Word  had  been  sent  to  the  northern  counties 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  rising.  Mary  Stuart, 
while  solemnly  denying  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  any  conspiracy,  was  passionately  urging 
Philip  and  her  kinsman  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  Spanish  fleet, 
which  was  to  join  the  French  one  before  the 
descent.  Guise  watched  and  chafed  impatiently, 
but  at  the  last  moment  it  did  not  come.  The 
slow  Philip  found,  after  all,  that  he  was  not  ready, 
and  the  expedition  had  to  be  given  up  for  that 
autumn. 
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The  extent  of  the  danger  was  undreamed  of 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  friends  until  it  came  to 
light  suddenly  through  the  seizure  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  suspected  because  of  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  house  of  the  Spanish  em- 
bassador, who  was  deep  in  the  plot.  The  cruel 
rack — one  hates  to  write  or  think  of  it — forced 
the  whole  story  from  Throgmorton,  and  the 
Queen  learned  with  horror  what  her  peril  had 
been,  what  her  danger  was  still ; for  Guise  and 
his  soldiers  might  be  swarming  any  hour  upon 
the  Sussex  coast. 

At  last  the  Queen  was  spurred  into  resolute 
measures.  She  sent  three  squadrons  to  guard 
the  coast ; she  promised  succor  to  the  Nether- 
lands ; she  actually  sent  the  proud  Spanish  em- 
bassador home  in  disgrace.  But  in  a little  while 
she  had  fallen  back  into  her  old  habits,  and  was 
higgling  with  the  Low  Countries  and  breaking 
her  faith  with  Scotland,  when  her  own  security 
depended  on  both  these  kingdoms  ; and  so  the 
winter  wore  into  spring,  and  the  last  day  of  it, 
d’Alentjon,  so  long  the  absurd  suitor  of  Elizabeth, 
died  ; and  whenever  one  of  the  wretched  brood 
of  Catharine  de  Medici’s  sons  yielded  up  his 
life,  the  world  was  by  so  much  the  better  off. 
He  had  covered  himself  with  dishonor  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  been  installed  there  with 
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a French  army,  paid  partly  by  France,  partly 
by  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  ac- 
cepted him  as  a necessary  evil,  understanding 
that  he  was  “ saddled  upon  the  Low  Countries 
to  save  the  Queen  from  a husband ! ” The 
wretched  Valois  had  betrayed  his  friends,  per- 
juring himself  to  the  very  moment  of  his  treason 
in  the  most  shameless  manner.  Fortunately 
his  plot  was  discovered  in  time,  and  failed,  after 
costing  nearly  two  thousand  lives ; and  after 
giving  fresh  proofs  of  his  baseness,  by  trying  to 
make  a bargain  with  the  Spanish  commander, 
he  was  sent  out  of  the  Provinces  with  a cry  of 
detestation,  and  his  base  part  in  life  was  fin- 
ished. 

Elizabeth,  however,  put  on  mourning,  and 
professed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  d’Alen^n’s 
death.  How  far  she  deceived  herself  or  others 
it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  affected  sorrow  was 
soon  supplanted  by  the  real  one.  The  wail  of 
agony  which  came  across  the  channel  from  the 
Netherlands  in  the  early  summer  told  the  story. 
The  noblest  man  in  Europe  had  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Balthazar  Gerard,  a young  Bur- 
gundian fanatic.  The  Prince  had  died  instantly. 
As  he  passed  from  his  dining-room,  the  as- 
sassin, stepping  from  behind  a pillar  on  the 
staircase,  had  fired  three  poisoned  balls  into 
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his  body.  Many  previous  attempts  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  him,  but  it  had  seemed  as 
though  Orange,  like  Elizabeth,  bore  a charmed 
life.  At  last  he  had  gone  the  way  of  Murray  in 
Scotland,  and  Coligny  in  Paris,  “ the  three  great 
champions  of  God’s  cause  and  hers.” 

The  peril  to  Elizabeth  was  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  death  of  Orange.  There  was 
every  probability  the  States  would  soon  yield  to 
Spain,  and  then  all  her  foes  would  unite  to- 
gether and  fall  upon  England.  In  her  own 
realm  was  the  “ perpetual  canker.”  Driven  al- 
most to  madness  by  her  long,  wearing  confine- 
ment, Mary  Stuart  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
hasten  the  coming  invasion.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  she  had  many  grievances  to  com- 
plain of.  The  long  detention,  the  promises  Eliz- 
abeth had  made  and  broken,  the  many  ways  in 
which  she  had  been  deceived  and  tampered 
with,  no  doubt  justified  Mary,  in  her  own  mind, 
in  any  conspiracy  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  her 
rival,  and  her  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  must  have  grown 
stronger  for  its  long  postponement.  It  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  death  or  the 
liberation  of  the  royal  prisoner  must  be  resolved 
on.  Elizabeth’s  days  of  peace  were  gone,  and 
the  country  was  in  a state  of  chronic  terror  lest 
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the  Queen  should  follow  Orange,  and  a war  of 
succession  should  open  another  bloody  chapter 
in  English  history. 

Mary  Stuart  was  removed  from  Sheffield  to 
Tutbury,  that  she  might  be  held  in  close  con- 
finement. It  was  a dreary,  comfortless  fort, 
and  she  only  acquiesced  because  she  believed 
the  day  of  deliverance  was  close  at  hand.  And 
it  was  drawing  near  now.  But  it  was  not  to 
come  for  Mary  Stuart,  as  she  fed  her  imagi- 
nation through  those  lonely  days  and  nights, 
with  the  pomp  of  armed  legions,  with  the  ban- 
ners of  Spain,  and  France,  and  Scotland  float- 
ing proudly  in  English  air ; with  trains  of  plumed 
cavaliers,  and  peals  of  triumphant  music,  amid 
which  she  was  to  be  rescued  from  her  prison 
and  borne,  amid  thunders  of  acclamation,  to  the 
throne  which  was  hers  by  her  birthright.  In- 
stead of  this  splendid  deliverance,  which  had 
haunted  her  dreams  for  years,  another  was 
coming — if  it  was  terrible — yet  short  and  swift, 
and  certain  for  Mary  Stuart. 

As-  I have  said  before,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  history  to  follow  up  the  story  of  the  con- 
spiracies and  treasons  which  led  to  the  end. 
Their  dark  fibers  wind  through  several  years, 
and  were  traced  over  all  Europe.  They  were 
tracked  home,  with  pitiless  certainty,  to  Mary 
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Stuart.  The  proud,  fearless,  unconquerable 
woman  always  denied  them.  When  confronted 
with  the  proofs  of  her  treasons  against  the 
Queen  her  dauntless  spirit  never  quailed ; 
with  lofty  bearing  she  insisted  on  her  rights, 
and  repeated  the  story  of  her  bitter  wrongs. 
She  was  a match  for  the  keenest,  most  clear- 
headed statesmen  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  She 
played,  through  nearly  nineteen  years,  a des- 
perate game.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  she 
lost  it. 

I do  not  justify  Elizabeth  for  beheading  Mary 
Stuart ; but  before  condemning  her  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  wisest  of  her  statesmen 
solemnly  insisted  that  the  English  Queen  spared 
her  cousin’s  life  longer  at  the  peril  of  her  own  ; 
that  there  was  no  security  for  the  crown,  no 
peace  for  the  realm,  while  Mary  Stuart  drew 
her  breath  in  English  air.  To  send  her  out 
of  it,  save  by  one  road,  would  not  lessen  the 
danger. 

Elizabeth  delayed  and  faltered.  Remember- 
ing her  own  past,  she  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  been  less  than  human  had  she  done  other- 
wise. The  captive  Princess  was  the  kins- 
woman who,  hunted  from  her  realm  by  her 
own  subjects,  had,  in  her  extremity,  thrown 

herself  on  Elizabeth’s  protection,  placing,  with 
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touching  confidence,  her  life  and  liberty  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Queen.  But  at  the  same 
time,  what  Mary  had  already  done  and  at- 
tempted was  plain  to  be  seen  : she  had  claimed 
her  cousin’s  crown  and  intended  to  supplant 
her  on  the  throne  ; and  Elizabeth  Tudor  knew 
that  all  these  years  her  kinswoman  had  been 
engaged  in  plots  which  would  probably  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life.  If  that  thought 
steeled  her  heart  to  any  mercy,  there  was  still 
the  world  at  home  and  abroad  to  whom  an  ac- 
count must  be  rendered.  There  was  Mary 
Stuart’s  son  on  the  Scotch  throne,  who,  though 
he  had  forsaken  his  mother,  might  still  take 
vengeance  for  her  death  ; there  were  her  Guise 
kinsmen,  and  her  Valois  relatives ; there,  too, 
was  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  espoused  her 
cause ; and  there  was  the  great  Catholic  party 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  who  regarded 
Mary  Stuart  as  their  tutelar  saint ! 

All  these  questions  faced  Elizabeth  through 
those  last  anxious  days'  and  nights,  and,  no 
doubt,  made  her  first  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  and  then  suspend  it.  Her  Council 
believed  she  was  trifling  with  her  own  life  and 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  warned  her 
against  trying  its  temper  too  long.  Her  con- 
duct at  this  crisis  is  far  from  doing  Elizabeth 
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credit,  for,  after  all  was  over,  she  tried  to  dis- 
avow the  responsibility,  and  lay  the  blame  on 
those  who  certainly  acted  under  the  conviction 
that  they  were  carrying  out  her  own  wishes  ; 
while  she,  swayed  by  one  motive  and  then  by 
another,  probably  did  not  know  what  her  real 
purpose  was.  Her  part  was  a hard  one,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  for  her. 

And  the  long,  hard  road  which  Mary  Stuart 
had  traveled,  had  come  to  its  bitter  end  at  last. 
It  was  a winter’s  morning,  February  18,  1587. 
At  one  end  of  the  great  hall  in  the  old  castle  of 
Fotheringay  a fire  is  blazing  brightly.  Not 
far  from  it  stands  a scaffold  draped  in  black, 
and  a railing  covered  with  black  also,  against 
which  an  ax  leans.  On  either  side  of  the  scaf- 
fold stand  two  masked  figures.  In  the  great 
hall  are  collected  about  three  hundred  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  while  outside  the 
walls  thousands  of  the  country  people  are 
swarming.  The  door  at  one  end  of  the  big  hall 
opens  suddenly,  and  the  tall,  majestic  figure  of 
Mary  Stuart  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an 
officer  of  the  guard.  She  wore  a black  satin 
robe  and  a white  vail,  and  a gold  cross  hung 
from  her  neck.  She  swept  up  the  long  hall  and 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  looked  around  her 
with  a smile  on  her  pale  face  ; yet  the  blow  had 
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fallen  very  suddenly.  Only  the  day  before  she 
had  learned  she  was  to  die  in  this  gray  winter’s 
morning. 

When  the  prayers  were  over  they  took  off 
the  white  vail  and  the  black  robe,  and  she 
stood  there  draped  in  crimson  satin  from  head 
to  foot.  It  was  like  her  to  die  like  a Queen  in 
all  things — in  dress,  and  bearing,  and  calmness. 
Whatever  her  faults  were,  one  forgets  them  all, 
seeing  her  stand  there  in  her  grief,  and  loveli- 
ness, and  courage.  Then  Barbara  Mowbray, 
her  favorite  waiting-maid,  bound  her  eyes  with 
a pocket-handkerchief,  and  Mary  Stuart  smiled 
and  waved  her  hand,  and  said  “ Adieu  ” to  her 
sobbing  attendants.  Not  a muscle  of  her  face 
quivered ; not  once  did  that  splendid  courage 
falter.  She  laid  her  head  down  quietly  on  the 
block,  that  head  which  had  worn  with  such  pride 
and  grace  the  thistles  of  Scotland  and  the  lilies 
of  France,  and  which  had  carried  in  its  dreams 
so  long  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  nineteen 
years  since  she  came  across  the  Solway  and 
landed  in  the  May  evening  on  English  soil. 

“ In  Thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  trust ! ” 
were  the  last  words  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  a few 
moments  it  was  all  over.  She  had  done  her 
part  well  at  the  last ; she  died  as  she  thought 
a Queen  should  die,  and,  perhaps,  she  was  not 
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very  sorry  to  go,  after  those  long,  dreary  nine- 
teen years  of  captivity  and  waiting.  They  lifted 
up  her  head,  and  the  light  of  the  blazing  wood- 
fire  in  the  big  chimney,  and  the  light  from  the 
high  castle  windows,  fell  upon  her  face ; but  it 
did  not  matter  to  her  now — the  soul  of  Mary 
Stuart  was  with  God. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

tT  last  the  day  of  reckoning  for  England 
had  come.  It  was  a year  and  a half 
after  Mary  Stuart’s  execution.  It  had 
seemed  for  awhile  that  the  tempest  which 
gathered  in  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of 
the  Scotch  Queen’s  death  would  burst  on  En- 
gland. James  remembered  that  she  was  his 
mother,  and  though  he  was  quite  willing  she 
should  be  held  a prisoner  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  that  morning  tragedy  in  Fotheringay 
Castle  touched  his  heart  or  his  pride.  At 
least,  whatever  were  his  private  feelings,  he 
knew  the  world  would  expect  the  son  of  Mary 
Stuart  to  call  Elizabeth  Tudor  to  account. 
Every  sovereign  in  Europe  remembered  that 
the  blood  of  an  anointed  Queen  had  stained 
the  headman’s  ax,  and  shuddered  to  think  that 
royalty  had  been  struck  in  her  person. 

Elizabeth  for  a time  was  driven  nearly  to 
frenzy.  She  believed  most  profoundly  in  the 
honor  and  sacredness  of  sovereigns,  and  now 
that  the  work  was  done  she  seemed  to  try  to 
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persuade,  not  only  the  world,  but  herself  also, 
that  the  work  was  done  without  her  orders  and 
contrary  to  her  wishes.  She  was  resolved  not 
to  bear  the  responsibility.  She  insisted  most 
solemnly  to  James  Stuart  that  she  had  not  in- 
tended his  mother’s  death.  Her  cabinet  at 
this  time  could  do  nothing  with  their  Queen. 
Even  Burleigh,  when  he  dared  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  lost  all  favor,  and  was  stormily  banished 
from  her  presence,  and  not  allowed  to  return 
for  two  months.  But  the  storm  lifted  slowly. 
The  ambition  of  James’s  life  was  still  the  crown 
of  England,  and  his  prospects  would  certainly 
be  dimmed  by  quarreling  with  the  Queen.  If 
his  own  interests  supplanted  every  other  feel- 
ing with  Mary  Stuart’s  son,  they  would  not  be 
less  powerful  in  ultimately  deciding  the  conduct 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Elizabeth  kept  on  in  her  strange,  crooked 
courses  of  diplomacy.  She  grew,  like  all  the 
Tudors,  more  violent  and  self-willed  with  years. 
Of  course  her  own  ways  seemed  the  wisest  to 
herself,  and  her  changing  policy,  her  living,  as  it 
were,  from  hour  to  hour,  had  so  far  succeeded, 
that  it  was  natural  she  should  come  to  have  a 
faith  in  it  that  was  like  a fatality.  Her  wisest 
statesmen  saw  this  policy  could  not  serve  her 
forever,  and  believed  she  was  drawing  England 
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to  the  edge  of  a precipice,  over  which  she  and 
her  people  might  yet  go  down  in  ruin  ; but  she 
was  deaf  to  argument  or  entreaties. 

Elizabeth’s  treatment  of  the  Netherlands,  be- 
fore and  after  Mary  Stuart’s  death,  seems  at 
times  inexcusable.  They  offered  her  again  and 
again  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  She  would 
not  accept  this  ; but  she  sent  over  troops,  and 
sometimes  money,  to  the  Provinces — this  last, 
however,  was  always  wrung  from  her  treasury 
bags  most  reluctantly.  Her  parsimony  took  on 
more  and  more  the  color  of  her  stern  old  grand- 
father’s avarice.  She  had  sent  over  Leicester 
to  command  her  ill-paid,  wretchedly  provided 
troops  in  the  Provinces.  The  handsome  favor- 
ite made  but  a poor  figure  there  ; not  that  he 
was  a coward,  but  he  was  vain,  incapable,  and 
easily  played  upon  by  the  worthless  and  artful. 
He  soon  grew  weary  of  his  office,  which  was  a 
thankless  one,  and  desired  to  be  recalled.  He 
returned  to  England  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  where  he  held  the  command.  It  was 
here  that  Leicester’s  nephew,  the  noble  Philip 
Sidney,  the  pride  and  flower  of  England’s  chiv- 
alry, died  that  death  which  closed  so  fitly  his 
beautiful  life. 

Elizabeth  clung  desperately  to  the  hope  that, 
despite  the  grievances  on  both  sides,  the  peace 
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with  Spain  might  still  be  maintained.  For  this 
she  seemed  willing  to  break  her  faith  with  the 
Netherlands, — if  need  were,  to  sacrifice  them. 
There  were  always  paid  traitors  in  her  palace, 
buzzing  in  her  ear,  and  undoing  the  hard  work 
of  her  cabinet.  Her  statesmen  dreaded  these 
underhand  “ back-stairs  ” influences  beyond  any 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  mis- 
tress. She  listened  to  that  siren  song  of  peace 
at  times,  and  it  beguiled  her  until  the  enemy 
was  at  her  doors  ; for  at  last,  as  I said,  eighteen 
months  after  the  Scotch  Queen’s  death,  the  Ar- 
mada was  coming,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  to  be 
avenged.  Not  Mary  Stuart  alone,  but  all  the 
outrages  which,  since  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
Spain  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  heretic 
Queen.  Philip’s  score  was  a terrible  one  ; his 
plundered  ships,  his  ruined  commerce,  his  pil- 
laged coasts,  his  captured  subjects,  his  own 
majesty  defied  and  insulted  in  the  persons  of  his 
embassadors,  who  had  been  reprimanded  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  disgrace  ; above  all, 
the  indignities  which  Spanish  and  English 
Catholics  had  endured  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment— all  these  acts  made  a terrible  reckoning, 
for  which  at  last  Philip  was  to  call  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  to  account. 

He  had  waited  long  and  late.  His  delay  had 
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worn  out  the  patience  of  every  enemy  of  the 
Queen,  and  sent  Mary  Stuart  to  the  block. 
But  he  meant  that  the  blow  when  he  struck 
should  not  fail.  Circumstances,  as  well  as  his 
own  slowness,  had  worked  against  Philip.  But 
all  these  years  he  had  had  his  cold,  gloomy  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coming  day  of  vengeance.  His  fleet 
had  been  ready  the  autumn  before,  but  a council 
of  sea-officers  and  pilots  who  met  at  Lisbon 
had  decided  it  was  too  late  to  enter  the  stormy 
English  Channel,  and  Philip  had  reluctantly 
acquiesced.  But  now  it  was  midsummer.  In 
the  pleasant  July  days,  on  the  quays  at  Lisbon, 
amid  the  buzzing  of  thousands  of  sailors  and 
workmen,  the . Spanish  Armada,  the  grandest 
fleet  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  pre- 
paring for  a voyage.  Nothing  had  been  spared 
to  insure  success  to  the  expedition.  The  great- 
est monarch  of  the  world  had  lavished  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Indian  mines  on  his  fleet,  and  Spain 
had  sent  the  noblest  of  her  sons,  the  flower  of 
her  youth  and  manhood,  on  this,  the  great  cru- 
sade of  modern  times.  There  were  sixty-five 
galleons,  huge  vessels,  built  stanch  and  strong, 
and  towering,  like  castles,  over  the  water.  There 
were  four  monster  galleys — with  their  crowds  of 
soldiers  and  sailors — rowed  by  three  hundred 
slaves,  and  a fleet  of  armed  merchantmen — the 
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whole  vast  Armada  consisting  of  a hundred  and 
twenty-nine  vessels. 

The  great  fleet  moved  gayly  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Ferrol  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  taking 
leave  of  Spain  for  the  last  time.  It  had  left  Lis- 
bon late  in  May,  but  a gale  had  arisen  ; and 
had  driven  the  ships  apart,  and  they  had  at  last, 
when  the  winds  abated,  made  for  Ferrol.  The 
loss  of  time  had,  however,  been  the  only  serious 
damage.  On  the  whole  the  ships  had  borne 
the  strain  satisfactorily.  So  in  the  beautiful 
midsummer  sunrise  the  Armada,  with  its  thirty 
thousand  souls,  passed  slowly  out  of  the  harbor, 

It  must  have  been  a wonderful  sight.  There 
were  six  squadrons,  and  the  highest  nobles  of 
Spain  commanded  them  ; and  the  proudest 
blood  of  the  Peninsula,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
sent  its  gallant  youth  to  the  crusade.  They 
were  going,  fired  with  a holy  enthusiasm,  like  the 
old  knights,  to  wave  the  banner  of  Spain  from 
the  Tower  of  England,  to  purge  the  land  from 
its  heresies,  and  plant  the  cross  once  more  by 
the  altars,  and  fill  the  cathedrals  with  the  in- 
cense of  the  mass,  and  the  twilights  of  England 
with  the  sweet  song  of  the  vespers.  So  they 
thought— those  gallant  youths  of  Spain — and 
their  hearts  throbbed  high  with  courage  and 
devotion  as  they  swept  out  over  the  purple 
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waters  in  the  midsummer  sun.  The  red  crosses 
blazed  on  the  white  sails,  the  long  streamers 
floated  gayly  over  the  waves.  It  must  have  been 
a splendid  spectacle,  with  the  early  sun  light- 
ing the  distant  hills  and  the  white  walls  and 
green  vineyards  of  Corunna.  If  one  standing 
on  the  shore  could  only  have  read  the  doom 
awaiting  that  mighty  fleet  with  its  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  culled  from  the  very  flower  and  pride 
of  Spain ! 

Nothing  had  been  left  undone.  The  arms 
and  stores  were  on  the  most  enormous  scale. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  highest  noblemen 
of  Spain,  and  a favorite  of  the  King.  He  was 
to  sail  directly  for  the  Netherlands,  join  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  Provinces,  and,  with  their  combined 
armies,  they  were  to  make  their  descent  upon 
England.  Parma  was  all  ready  and  waiting  at 
Dunkirk,  his  cavalry  horses  were  at  hand,  his 
artillery,  stores,  and  tools  were  on  board  the 
transports,  and  slowly  over  the  summer  seas  the 
Armada  swept  on  its  errand  of  destruction  and 
death.  Eight  days  from  the  morning  on  which 
it  had  left  the  Spanish  harbor  the  vast  black 
fleet  " lay  heaving  many  a mile  ” at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel, 
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As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  twilight  gath- 
ered, beacon  after  beacon  flamed  up  along  the 
coast  “ and  told  England  that  its  hour  of  trial 
had  come.”  Behind  the  warning  lights  swept 
inland  the  swift  messengers  with  loosened  rein 
and  bloody  spur.  What  a night  that  must  have 
been  in  the  busy,  prosperous  little  island,  July 
29,  1588  ! It  was  noisy  with  saddling  and  arm- 
ing, and  marching  of  musters  to  their  posts, 
with  storming  of  trumpets  and  pealing  of  bells. 
It  was  bright  with  the  flaming  of  torches,  and 
the  red  glare  of  beacons  as  they  flashed  out 
from  east  to  west  in  the  darkness. 

The  strong  old  English  heart  rose  bravely  to 
meet  the  peril.  The  invader  in  his  pride  and 
strength  lay  just  outside  the  channel  dreaming 
that  to  morrow,  with  fire  and  slaughter,  he 
would  be  in  the  land.  The  cry  went  every- 
where for  help.  It  rung  through  palace,  and 
castle,  and  manor-house,  through  cottage,  and 
village  inn,  and  city  home,  and  peer  and  peas- 
ant roused  and  armed  at  that  call.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  a terrible  night  for  all  England 
— terrible  for  her  who  sat  on  the  throne,  and 
who  saw  that  the  hour  she  had  so  long  dreaded 
for  herself  and  her  people>  to  which  she  had 
shut  her  eyes  all  these  years,  and  which  she  had 
tried  to  avert  by  all  sorts  of  petty  maneuvers 
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and  underhand  courses,  unworthy  a Queen  and 
a woman,  was  upon  her  at  last. 

The  light  flamed  up  suddenly  on  Richmond 
Hill.  The  sentinel  on  guard  at  Whitehall  Gate 
saw  it  and  knew  what  that  red  stream  meant. 
In  a moment  he  had  given  the  alarm,  and  Lon- 
don awoke  with  a cry  to  learn  the  foe  was  al- 
most at  its  gates.  The  cannon  roared  out  sud- 
denly into  the  silent  city ; the  bugles  and  the 
bells  burst  together ; the  batteries  of  the  Tower 
pealed  on,  and  the  answer  rolled  back  from  the 
thousand  masts  of  the  Thames  ; the  musters 
poured  down  the  old  streets  under  the  glare  of 
the  torches,  the  streaming  of  banners,  and  the 
forest  of  pikes.*  Horse  and  foot  poured  in  from 
the  villages  and  swelled  the  musters,  while  the 
signal-lights  went  blazing  on  far  to  the  north, 
and  the  post-riders  cfattered  on  through  the 
old  towns  and  villages  with  the  news.  Until 
at  last  the  borders  of  Berwick  saw  the  crim- 
son glare,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Carlisle  all 
England  knew  that  the  invader  was  at  its 
doors. 

And  all  that  was  grandest  in  the  nature  of 
England’s  Queen  awoke  at  this  crisis.  She 
knew  what  the  invasion  meant  for  her — loss  of 
crown,  and  kingdom,  and  life — yet  not  a single 
throb  of  fear  shook  the  courage  of  Elizabeth 
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Tudor  in  that  hour  of  her  peril.  The  heart  of 
England  was  with  her,  and  she  knew  it.  The 
whole  land  was  possessed  with  a mighty  hero- 
ism. It  lifted  Leicester  out  of  himself  when 
he  went  down  to  Tilbury  to  take  charge  of  the 
musters  which  were  to  cover  London  and  pro- 
tect the  Queen’s  person. 

At  Tilbury  the  Thames  could  be  easily 
crossed,  and  there  the  enemy  might  come  in  on 
them  like  a flood.  But  though  the  great  mus- 
ters armed  and  marched  to  their  posts,  though 
they  had  been  training  eight  years  in  village, 
and  town,  and  city  for  this  very  hour,  the  battle 
for  English  freedom  was  not  to  be  fought  on  En- 
glish soil.  It  was  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  by 
English  sailors,  that,  under  God,  the  work  was 
done.  It  had  been  the  stormiest  summer  which 
had  ever  raged  around  the  English  coast.  Her 
oldest  mariner  could  remember  nothing  like  it. 
As  the  season  deepened  the  gales  grew  more 
violent,  thundering  from  every  quarter  upon  the 
shores. 

Medina  Sidonia,  the  commander  of  the  Ar- 
mada, had  no  qualifications  for  his  post  but  his 
rank.  He  had  been  chosen  at  last  to  supply 
the  place  of  Santa-Cruz,  the  ablest  seaman  of 
Spain,  who  died  suddenly  a little  while  before 
the  Armada  sailed.  Then  he  was  in  strange 
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sea-roads,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  tides  and  winds. 

The  small  fleet  on  which  the  destinies  of  En- 
gland hung  lay  quietly  waiting  in  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  little  squadron  of  vessels  must 
have  looked  like  a toy  before  the  huge,  frown- 
ing decks  of  the  proud  Armada,  which  lay  in 
wait,  biding  its  time,  to  pour  down  and  crush 
the  small  English  fleet.  Yet  on  board  those 
low,  sharp  craft  were  gathered  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  English  navy,  those  stanch,  fear- 
less sailors,  to  whom  the  wild  ocean  was  home, 
and  who  spread  their  flag  on  every  sea  of  the 
world.  There,  too,  were  Hawkins  and  Drake, 
Frobisher  and  Howard,  mightier  in  themselves 
than  all  Philip’s  galleons  ; and  commanders  and 
men  were  waiting  on  the  small  fleet  for  the  en- 
emy, knowing  the  great  work  which  was  to  be 
done — at  such  frightful  disadvantage  too — yet 
hopeful,  dauntless,  and  eager  for  the  conflict. 

When  the  Spanish  commander  learned  that 
the  English  fleet  lay  in  Plymouth  Sound  he  was 
half  inclined  to  go  on  and  engage  it  in  battle, 
but  his  orders  were  imperative,  to  steer  straight 
for  Parma.  He  kept  on.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  Spanish  line  of  ships  were 
first  seen  by  the  English  fleet  hovering  on  the 
rim  of  the  sea.  What  a sight  it  must  have  been 
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in  the  clear  summer  air ! And  the  crews, 
gathered  on  the  low,  narrow  decks,  watching 
the  great  dark  hulks  heave  in  sight,  knew  that 
on  their  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  it  rested 
now  whether  the  Spanish  legions  should  pour 
down  on  English  soil,  and  the  pleasant  homes 
of  England  be  given  up  to  sack  and  slaughter. 

It  was  just  at  dark  that  Sidonia  came  in 
sight  of  Plymouth.  He  knew  then  the  foe  was 
ready  for  him  ; but  the  Spanish  commander, 
proud  and  confident  in  his  strength  and  num- 
bers, sent  up  signals  to  lie  still  over  night  and 
commence  the  attack  at  daybreak.  When  the 
morning  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  west  the 
Armada  prepared  for  action.  It  had  count- 
ed without  its  host.  The  huge  galleons  could 
not  close  with  the  enemy.  The  small,  swift 
sail  shot  away  before  the  wind  like  magic. 
Then  they  returned  upon  their  course  and 
poured  their  broadsides  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  were  off  again  before  the  slow,  lumbering 
enemy  could  grapple  them. 

That  first  day  proved  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  English  sail.  The  Spaniards  were  utterly 
amazed  when  they  found  they  had  an  enemy  they 
could  not  touch.  Hawkins  had  had  charge  of 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  navy,  and  every 
rope  and  spar  and  sail  was  in  perfect  order, 
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and  his  small  low  vessels  could  outride  the 
blackest  tempest  that  ever  thundered  around 
the  English  coast.  The  swift  broadsides  poured 
among  the  Spanish  ships,  making  havoc  with 
masts  and  sail,  and  making  bad  work,  too,  among 
the  crews.  In  vain  the  galleons  tried  to  close 
and  grapple.  They  had  named  their  vessels 
after  the  saints,  but  this  did  not  help  them. 
The  heretics  had  defiantly  christened  the  small 
vessels  of  their  navy  Victory,  Dreadnought, 
Bear,  Lion,  and  Bull,  and  these  delivered  their 
swift,  telling  fire,  and  then  swept  away  as 
though  all  the  powers  in  heaven  were  in  league 
with  them. 

That  first  day’s  trial  must  have  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  commanders  in  the 
power  of  the  huge  Armada,  which  had  been  so 
long  in  preparing,  which  had  drained  Philip’s 
treasury,  and  culled  the  noblest  and  choicest 
of  Spain’s  sons  to  wreak  his  long  delayed  venge- 
ance on  England.  And  now  Sidonia  was 
doubly  anxious  to  reach  Parma,  the  Spanish 
commander  in  the  Netherlands.  He  sent  off 
messengers  with  entreaties  that  Philip's  general 
would  come  with  men  and  gunboats  to  his 
help.  But  Parma  was  without  gunboats,  and 
he  sent  back  word  that  he  could  not  risk  his 
barges  in  the  sea  except  in  the  calmest  weather. 
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It  would  be  simple  destruction  to  venture  out, 
a prey  to  the  English  fleet,  who  would  certainly 
swoop  down  upon  his  craft.  Sidonia  must  first 
clear  the  Channel  and  then  Parma  would  come, 
and  they  would  descend  in  force  upon  the  En- 
glish coast.  But  how  was  Sidonia  to  clear  the 
English  Channel  ? 

The  storms  had  ceased  at  last,  and  delicious 
summer  weather  came  for  a little  while  to  breathe 
calm  upon  the  sky  and  sea,  and  the  green  island 
that  lay  in  armed  silence,  waiting  its  fate  behind 
the  English  and  Spanish  fleets.  For  a week  the 
galleons  frowned  dark  and  huge  around  the 
Channel,  the  enemy  hanging  upon  their  skirts. 
There  was  daily  fighting,  but  no  actual  engage- 
ment ; still  in  every  encounter  the  English 
came  off  victors.  The  Spaniards  were  no  match 
for  them  in  fighting  or  sailing,  and  a kind  of 
superstitious  fear  began  slowly  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  crews.  They  saw  the  English  vessels 
bear  up  suddenly,  and  then  a tempest  of  balls 
would  crash  in  among  masts  and  sails,  and 
while  the  decks  were  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded,  the  small  craft  would  glide  away  like 
phantoms  from  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
galleons,  and  though  the  fastest  vessels  went 
in  pursuit,  they  seemed  to  lie  at  anchor  in  com- 
parison with  their  swift  enemy. 
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By  this  time  the  news  of  the  Spaniard’s  arrival 
had  reached  every  corner  of  England  and  fired 
its  heart.  There  was  no  Mary  of  Scotland  for 
tenderness  and  sentiment  to  rally  around,  and 
the  people  knew  that  Philip  had  sent  the  Ar- 
mada to  conquer  island  and  throne  for  himself. 
That  thought  steeled  the  proud  old  nation 
against  him,  and  fired  the  musters  in  the  mid- 
land* counties  and  the  guard  on  the  coast  and  the 
sailors  on  the  sea  with  a common  patriotism  ! 

Through  all  that  time  of  doubt  and  waiting 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  never  blenched. 
Calm  and  fearless  she  gave  her  orders,  and 
declared  her  solemn  intention  to  mount  her 
charger  when  the  time  came  and  lead  her 
troops  to  the  battle.  Those  who  knew  her  best, 
knew  it  was  no  idle  talk.  All  this  time,  too, 
the  life  and  throne  of  the  woman  hung  on  the 
courage  of  the  musters  at  Tilbury  and  the  sea- 
men in  the  Channel. 

A week  had  worn  away  and  the  Armada, 
with  its  anxious  commander,  was  in  Calais 
Roads,  impatient  for  Parma  to  come  to  his  help  ; 
uncomfortable,  too,  at  his  unsheltered  position 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  Channel,  for  his  Flem- 
ish pilots,  not  liking  the  business  of  the  Armada, 
had  dropped  overboard  at  night,  seized  the  cock- 
boats, and  sailed  away. 
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That  August  night  a council  of  war  was  held 
in  the  English  Admiral’s  cabin.  All  the  famous 
seamen  of  the  fleet  were  there.  On  their  de- 
cision hung  the  fate  of  England.  It  must  have 
been  an  hour  of  awful  responsibility.  A few  miles 
off  lay  their  mighty  foe,  riding  at  anchor,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  not  seriously  injured  by  the 
week’s  fighting.  He  was  still  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  England,  and  if  he  once  gained  the 
coast,  and  if  Sidonia  and  Parma  shook  hands 
there,  the  struggle  would  be  long  and  bloody 
and  desperate.  It  was  impossible  to  attack 
the  Armada  where  it  lay — close  to  the  French 
shore.  It  was  a flash  of  inspiration,  though  it 
seemed  at  first  a wild  and  desperate  venture,  to 
attempt  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  by  fire-ships, 
of  which  they  had  a kind  of  superstitious  terror. 
The  suggestion  is  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  Queen.  At  all  events  it  was  acted  on. 
The  midnight  was  cloudy,  and  the  tide  set 
directly  from  the  English  fleet  to  the  Armada. 
Eight  ships  were  smeared  with  pitch,  and  their 
hulls  filled  with  combustible  materials. 

Just  as  the  Spanish  bells  were  striking  twelve, 
and  soldiers  and  seamen  lay  stretched  in  sleep, 
certain  dark  objects,  which  had  been  seen  dimly 
drifting  on  the  tide,  near  where  the  galleons  lay 
thickest,  shot  suddenly  into  pyramids  of  light. 
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The  lurid  flames  glared  against  the  darkness. 
In  a moment  the  crews  were  awakened  from 
their  sleep,  and  a terrible  panic  seized  the  Ar- 
mada. “ The  fire-ships  ” the  Spaniards  feared 
above  all  enemies  were  upon  them.  The  cables 
were  cut ; the  fleet  made  for  the  open  sea,  in- 
tending to  return  with  the  daylight  to  Calais 
Roads  ; but  Drake  and  his  brother  officers 
meant  the  dark  Spanish  fleet  should  never  ride 
there  at  anchor  again,  but  be  driven  straight 
into  the  stormy  South  Sea. 

It  was  the  eighth  day  of  August,  and  the  rising 
wind  sang  in  the  ear  of  the  seasoned  English 
mariner  a prophecy  that  the  calms  were  over, 
and  the  storm  was  coming.  “ The  Armada  had 
drifted  further  than  it  intended,”  and  signals 
were  run  up  for  the  scattered  ships  to  collect 
and  return  to  Calais.  This  was  the  time  for 
the  English  fleet  to  show  its  mettle.  The  men 
on  board  knew  how  to  seize  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment. While  the  enemy’s  ships  were  dispersed 
they  bore  down  on  him.  “ Wind  and  speed  and 
skill  ” were  all  in  favor  of  the  English,  and  they 
opened  fire.  They  came  close  to  the  enemy, 
and  hour  after  hour  poured  in  upon  them  a hor- 
rible tempest  of  shot.  The  Spaniards  fought 
bravely  through  the  long  hours  of  that  August 
day ; but  face  to  face  with  their  terrible  enemy, 
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no  skill  nor  courage  could  avail  them.  Their 
miserable  sailing  qualities  made  the  huge  vessels 
almost  helpless  before  their  swift,  alert  foe  ; and 
the  guns  of  the  Armada,  “worked  on  rolling 
platforms  by  soldiers  unused  to  the  sea,  sent 
their  shot  into  the  air  or  into  the  water,  while 
every  cartridge  of  the  English  told  with  terrible 
effect.  The  massive  timbers  were  torn  through 
and  through,  the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  mid- 
dle decks  heaped  with  the  dying.”  All  through 
that  August  day  the  battle  went  on,  tearing  and 
rending  the  enemy.  The  English  only  gave 
up  firing  when  their  ammunition  was  gone, 
and  the  men  were  utterly  exhausted.  Sidonia 
gathered  his  crippled  vessels  together  ; several 
of  his  finest  galleons  had  gone  down,  and  all 
his  vessels  were  more  or  less  crippled  by  the 
day’s  dreadful  work. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. The  Armada  had  failed  to  join  Parma, 
and  had  sailed  for  the  North  Sea.  The  English 
fleet  followed,  fearing  the  enemy  would  return 
with  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  the  extent 
of  the  damage  which  had  been  done.  But  de- 
spondency had  seized  the  Spanish  officers  and 
men.  The  midnight  fire-ships  and  the  day’s 
long  battle  had  shaken  their  souls.  Four  thou- 
sand men  had  been  killed  or  drowned,  the  noblest 
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vessels  had  gone  down  before  the  English  broad- 
sides, and  the  others  were  pierced,  shattered, 
and  leaking  on  all  sides.  Sidonia  held  a coun- 
cil of  war.  The  brave  Castilian  spirit  must 
have  been  dreadfully  broken  when  it  was  settled 
that  the  Armada  should  not  try  the  Channel 
again,  but  return  by  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland 
to  Spain.  They  kept  on  through  rising  winds 
and  rolling  waves,  and  in  their  rear,  like  a ter- 
rible fate,  hovered  the  English  ships.  Neither 
fleet  suspected  the  real  condition  of  the  other. 
The  ammunition  had  been  used  up  on  both 
sides  by  the  previous  day’s  terrible  fighting  ; 
otherwise  the  English  would  have  made  short 
work  with  the  Armada. 

England  had  been  left  undefended,  with  the 
handsome,  incapable  Leicester  at  the  head  of 
the  musters,  and  Parma  might  seize  this  time 
to  pour  his  legions  on  the  coast.  The  English 
officers  concluded  that  a part  of  the  fleet  must 
be  sent  back  to  the  Channel,  and  when  the  dark 
settled,  so  that  the  enemy  should  not  suspect 
their  departure,  a squadron  headed,  with  bitter 
reluctance,  for  the  “ Narrow  Seas.”  But  Lord 
Howard,  and  a greater  than  he,  though  lower 
in  rank,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  still  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Armada. 

A softer  wind  blew  suddenly  and  smoothed 
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out  the  heavy  rollers  among  which  the  crippled 
galleons  were  pitching,  and  when  the  Spaniards 
found  the  attack  was  not  renewed,  and  the  En- 
glish were  reduced  in  numbers,  the  disgrace  of 
returning  to  Spain,  with  nothing  done,  rose  so 
strongly  before  Sidonia  and  his  officers  that  he 
was  half  inclined  to  tack  and  return  to  Calais 
Roads.  But  the  gale  from  the  south-west  rose 
again.  Wind  and  wave  were  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  return. 

Elizabeth’s  thrift  had  provisioned  her  fleet 
very  sparingly,  and  hunger  actually  compelled 
Howard  to  turn  and  beat  back  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  gale  to  England.  The  tempest  raged 
in  fury  around  him,  but  ships  whose  spars  and 
cordage  had  passed  the  eye  of  Hawkins  could 
outride  any  tempest.  Parma  had  not  crossed  ; 
there  was  no  further  danger  from  the  Armada, 
and  that  night  of  the  fire-ships,  and  that  long 
day  of  the  sea-fight,  had  saved  England. 

To  follow  the  Armada  on  its  path  of  doom  is 
not  possible  here.  Thirty  of  their  vessels  had 
been  left,  taken,  or  sunk  in  the  Channel.  In 
the  awful  storms  of  the  north,  with  no  pilots, 
with  sick  and  dying  crews,  amid  the  blinding- 
fury  of  wind  and  rains,  the  Armada  staggered 
on  among  the  mountain  rollers  of  the  Atlantic. 
Vessel  after  vessel  was  swept  away  from  the 
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company  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  while 
the  crews,  perishing  of  thirst,  and  exhausted  by 
buffeting  the  waves,  were  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  destroyed  by  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  and  outlying  islands,  and  the  fierce,  piti- 
less ocean  was  more  merciful  than  man.  In 
October  one  after  another  of  the  vessels  crawled 
back  to  Spain,  torn,  shattered,  leaking  in  every 
seam.  Only  fifty-four  of  that  proud  company 
which  had  sailed  so  gayly  in  the  summer  morn- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  ever  came  back  again, 
bringing  with  them  less  than  a third  of  the 
thirty  thousand  men  who,  standing  on  the 
decks,  had  watched  the  crimson  dawn  on  the 
distant  hills,  and  fondly  believed  they  were  go- 
ing out  to  do  the  work  of  God  with  fire  and 
sword  and  Holy  Cross  on  English  soil ; but  his 
winds  and  his  waves  had  fought  against  them. 

As  the  news  broke  slowly  upon  Philip,  and 
the  gloomy  monarch  saw  the  hope  and  ambition 
of  his  life  had  failed,  “ he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Escurial,  and  nobody  dared  to  speak  to  him.” 
Sidonia  fled  in  shame  and  misery  to  his  coun- 
try house  ; Drake  had  prophesied,  when  he 
followed  the  Armada  on  its  northward  flight, 
that  he  “doubted  not  the  Duke  would  wish 
himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange 
trees.”  The  pride  and  power  of  tl>e  Peninsula 
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had  gone  down  in  the  doomed  Armada.  It 
seemed  as  though  a curse  had  darkened  over 
it  from  the  hour  when,  sweeping  over  the  sum- 
mer seas,  it  had  first  sighted  the  English  shores. 
Spain  had  given  her  best  and  bravest  for  the 
crusade,  and  the  cry  that  went  up  from  her 
hearthstones  “ was  as  the  cry  of  the  Egyptians 
when  the  destroying  angel  passed  over  the 
land.” 

But  throughout  England  in  those  closing 
summer  days  there  was  nothing  but  thanks- 
givings and  rejoicings.  The  patriotism  of  the 
people  was  at  flood-tide,  and  Elizabeth  Tudor 
knew  how  to  seize  it.  She  went  down  to  Til- 
bury and  rode  all  through  the  lines  while  the 
musters  gazed  with  admiring  devotion  upon 
her.  She_  had  seen  many  hours  of  pride  and 
glory,  but  this  must  have  seemed  to  her  and  to 
her  troops  the  proudest  hour  of  her  life.  What 
a splendid  figure  she  must  have  made  on  her 
war-horse,  with  her  white  plumed  hat  and  her 
steel  corselet ! She  was  no  longer  young.  She 
had  more  than  doubled  her  years  since  the 
morning  when  she  first  went  up  to  her  throne, 
yet  the  pride  and  joy  shining  on  those  lofty 
features  must  have  made  them  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  every  loyal  Englishman. 

On  the  hill  near  Tilbury  church  the  troops 
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received  their  Queen,  and  there  she  spoke  to 
them.  Her  clear,  proud  voice  must  have  rung 
like  a trumpet  over  the  lines.  “ I know  I have 
the  body  of  a weak,  feeble  woman,  but  I have 
the  heart  of  a king — of  a King  of  England,  too 
— and  think,  foul  scorn,  that  Parma,  or  Spain, 
or  any  Prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade 
the  borders  of  my  realm  ! ” There  spoke  the 
proud,  heroic  soul  of  the  woman,  sure  of  a re- 
sponse from  the  loyal  heart  of  England.  The 
danger  was  past  now.  When  she  rode  away 
from  the  lines  at  Tilbury,  after  thirty  years’  reign, 
the  throne  and  the  glory  of  Elizabeth  Tudor 
were  secured. 

Public  thanksgivings,  glorious  pageants,  tilts 
and  tournaments,  in  the  fashion  of  those  old 
times,  followed.  England  had  earned  her  right 
to  her  holidays.  Medals  were  struck  in  honor 
of  the  victory,  and  one,  with  the  fire-ships  scat- 
tering the  Spanish  fleet,  bore  this  motto : “ It 
was  done  by  a woman  ! ” 

Her  subjects  were  proud  to  lay  all  their  laurels 
at  Elizabeth’s  feet,  and  she  always  took  her  part 
grandly  in  all  public  ceremonies  and  rejoicings. 
She  rode  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s  to  give  thanks 
for  the  victory.  But  amid  all  the  glories  and 
rejoicings  of  the  time  a heavy  blow  must  have 
struck  to  the  heart  of  the  woman,  for  in  Sep- 
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tember.  Leicester,  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth, 
sickened  suddenly  of  fever  at  Cornbury  Park, 
and  died  there. 

Elizabeth  Tudor  was  not  a woman  to  mourn 
hopelessly  for  any  man,  and  his  influence  over 
her  could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  been  whole- 
some, though  it  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  he 
often  exerted  it  in  the  right  cause.  But  Eliza- 
beth must  have  been  fond  of  him  to  the  last, 
otherwise  she  never  would  have  raised  him  to 
the  high  post  of  commander  of  her  armies,  or 
created,  just  before  his  death,  a new  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  in- 
vest her  favorite  with  it.  She  was  extremely 
chary  of  favors,  either  of  titles  or  lands  ; but  this 
office  would  have  placed  the  earl  in  possession 
of  powers  such  as  no  English  subject  had  ever 
enjoyed.  Burleigh  and  Hatton,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  barely  dissuaded  her  from  putting  her 
signature  to  the  patent.  It  is  true  that  she 
ordered  some  of  his  personal  effects  to  be  sold 
to  pay  his  debts  to  her  exchequer.  That  also 
was  like  her,  and  proves  nothing  against  her 
affections.  She  was  not  a woman  of  fine  deli- 
cacy or  sentiment,  and  I have  told  you  before 
that  her  hard  old  grandfather’s  avarice  was  in 
iier  blood. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SHE  years  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  were  years  full  of  prosperity  and 
glory  for  England  and  for  Elizabeth.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the  triumphs  of  En- 
glish commerce,  of  the  growth  of  English  man- 
ufactures, and,  beyond  all  else,  of  that  splendid 
outbreak  of  the  national  intellect  and  imagin- 
ation which  makes  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the 
grandest  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  flag 
of  the  enemy  darkened  the  Narrow  Seas  no 
more ; the  beacons  flaming  along  the  coast 
never  again  summoned  the  musters  from  the 
counties  to  defend  all  that  was  dear  to  English 
homes  and  hearts.  The  fear  and  dread  of  Spain 
had  passed  away  forever. 

After  that  day  at  Tilbury,  Elizabeth  never 
attempted  any  more  compromises  with  her 
brother-in-law.  Her  desperate  hold  on  her 
treasure  relaxed,  and  she  poured  out  her  money 
and  sent  her  subjects  to  fight  the  battle  for 
freedom  in  the  Netherlands.  She  compelled 
every  power  in  Europe  to  respect  her,  to  court 
her  alliance,  and  dread  her  anger.  The  last  ot 
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the  wretched  brood  of  Valois  kings  died,  and  the 
first  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  best  and  greatest 
of  them,  Henry  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  French 
throne  ; and  he  and  Elizabeth  had  been  friends 
from  the  beginning. 

All  dangers  from  Scotland  were  over  now. 
The  young  Stuart  still  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
English  throne,  but  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  wait.  The  dead  bodies  thrown  on 
his  coasts  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada  were 
a lesson  which  he  could  not  fail  to  heed ; his 
present  interests  and  future  prospects  hung 
upon  his  peace  and  favor  with  Elizabeth.  In 
her  own  kingdom  there  was  no  more  dread  of 
rebellion.  The  failure  of  the  Armada  struck  a 
lasting  terror  to  the  souls  of  her  enemies.  It  was 
not  alone  the  glare  of  the  fire-ships,  nor  “ Drake’s 
cannon  ” before  Gravelines,  which  had  defeated 
the  Armada ; the  winds  and  waves  of  God  had 
fought  against  it.  The  constant  attempts  on 
Elizabeth’s  own  life  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  when 
the  hope  of  the  conquest  was  relinquished, 
and  the  great  Catholic  families  of  the  realm 
gradually  accepted  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  large  and  powerful  party  of  the  Puritans 
were  more  intractable.  As  the  dangers  which 
had  so  long  threatened  her  realm  vanished,  the 
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Queen  had  more  opportunity  of  indulging  her 
own  feelings  and  sentiments.  A repugnance  to 
the  creed  and  politics  of  the  Puritans  was  in- 
grained with  her.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Their  profound  belief  in  individual  rights,  their 
freedom  of  speech  and  judgment,  the  whole 
genius  of  the  great  party,  was  utterly  offensive 
to  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Tudors.  It  did 
not  avail  that  she  owed  to  the  Puritans  her 
throne  and  her  life — that  they  had  stood  by  her 
in  her  sharpest  perils — that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  court  and  use  their  services.  She 
repaid  them  finally  with  persecutions  and  cruel- 
ties. She  had  shown  her  real  temper  toward 
the  party  when  she  caused  the  shameful  muti- 
lation of  Stubbs  and  Page.  At  the  height  of 
her  power  and  independence  she  could  indulge 
her  feelings  on  a larger  scale.  Some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Puritans  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  perished  there ; while  one,  a minister,  was 
hanged,  under  a flimsy  charge  of  “ exciting 
hatred  against  the  crown.” 

Elizabeth  Tudor  stood  on  “the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  glory.”  On  that  dazzling  height  she 
makes  a grand,  imposing  figure.  No  woman  be- 
fore or  afterward  can  compare  with  her.  Seeing 
her  there  one  turns  reluctantly  to  the  other  side, 
the  side  of  foibles  and  vanities  and  exactions, 
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which  did  not  grow  less  marked  with  her  years. 
That,  perhaps,  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  supreme  excellences  of  her  mind  and  per- 
son had  been  sung  in  her  ears  all  her  life,  and 
it  was  not  strange  if  she  still  listened  to  the 
pleasant  song  of  her  youth,  and  forgot  her  gray 
hairs  and  gathering  wrinkles.  Then,  with  her 
powerful  intellect,  her  immense  vital  force  and 
energy,  she  could  not  have  been  a woman  to 
grow  old  early ; and  she  inspired  a tender,  ro- 
mantic chivalry  in  that  splendid  circle  of  young 
men  who  shed  such  luster  over  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign — men  like  Southampton 
and  Essex  and  Raleigh.  She  had  a singular 
power  of  inspiring  all  the  highest  qualities  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  in  the  young  men  of  her 
court. 

Her  extreme  repugnance  to  the  marriage  of 
any  one  who  stood  high  in  her  favor  was  another 
of  her  strongly  marked  foibles.  She  seemed  to 
regard  the  taking  a wife  as  a personal  affront ; 
and  the  loss  of  her  favor,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
Tower,  was  certain  to  face  any  courtier  who, 
enjoying  the  special  regard  of  the  Queen,  dared 
to  venture  on  wedlock.  She  herself,  under  every 
conceivable  inducement  to  taking  a husband, 
had  remained  single,  and  she  required  her  favor- 
ites to  follow  her  example. 
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In  her  habits  she  was  prompt,  business-like, 
and  frugal.  She  was  fond  of  jokes,  puns,  and 
repartee.  A smart  witticism,  a telling  joke, 
would  smooth  down  the  plumes  .which  had  been 
ruffled  by  some  contrary  wind ; indeed,  a happy 
rejoinder  sometimes  restored  an  offender  to 
favor.  She  was  quick-witted,  her  thought  or 
humor  leaping  like  flame  straight  to  the  point, 
let  it  scorch  whom  it  might.  There  was  always 
strength,  always  smiting  directness,  frequently 
hardness  and  coarseness,  in  what  Elizabeth 
Tudor  said  and  did.  She  was  fond  of  gorgeous 
dress  and  rich  jewelry,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  her  wardrobe  contained,  it  is  said,  three 
thousand  dresses. 

The  young  Earl  of  Essex  was  the  son  of  Let- 
tice  Knollis,  the  granddaughter  of  Mary  Boleyn 
— sister  of  Anne — and  she  had  incurred  the  un- 
appeasable anger  of  Elizabeth  by  a secret  mar- 
riage with  Leicester.  The  young  Earl  himself 
must  have  been  a singularly  lovable  character, 
gifted,  brave,  generous,  humane  ; yet  his  fiery 
temper,  his  headlong  impetuosity,  were  always 
bringing  him  into  trouble.  He  had  precisely 
those  qualities  which  attracted  Elizabeth,  and 
the  high  mettle,  the  haughtiness,  the  obstinacy 
when  he  was  chafed,  which  would  render  their 
intercourse  dangerous  and  stormy.  The  young 
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Earl,  with  his  grace,  his  beauty,  his  real  noble- 
ness of  character,  probably  brought  back  to 
the  Queen  something  of  the  charm  and  bright- 
ness of  her  lost  youth.  Despite  her  grandeur, 
her  life  must  have  been  dreary  at  times.  There 
is  something  very  touching  and  half  maternal  iu 
her  fondness  for  her  young  kinsman.  If  it  was 
flawed  with  her  foibles,  exactions,  and  vanities, 
they  were  a part  of  Elizabeth  Tudor. 

As  for  Essex,  she  was  his  sovereign  ; and  this 
fact,  to  a man  of  his  temper,  in  those  times, 
must  have  invested  her  with  the  greatest  sacred- 
ness in  his  thoughts  and  feeling.  To  earn  her 
favor,  to  deserve  her  praise,  to  devote  himself 
to  her  service  with  the  most  generous  enthusi- 
asm, was  probably  the  highest  aim  of  his  life. 

The  Queen  showered  honors  and  promotions 
upon  her  young  favorite.  With  all  his  gen- 
erosity and  loyalty  to  his  friends,  Essex  seems 
to  have  had  a hot  temper,  and  an  insolent  joride 
of  bearing,  which  were  sure  to  make  him  enemies 
at  court,  and  he  would  never  take  any  pains 
to  conciliate  them.  The  Queen  had  appointed 
Essex  her  master-of-horse,  the  office  which  she 
had  given  to  his  step-father,  Leicester,  at  the 
time  of  her  accession,  and  one  which  involved 
constant  attendance  on  her  person. 

Essex’s  whole  soul  burned  to  earn  a soldier’s 
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laurels,  and  it  is  very  touching  to  see  how  the 
Queen,  while  sharing  his  ambition  for  himself, 
dreaded  lest  harm  should  come  to  her  favorite 
through  his  rash  impetuosity.  Essex  covered 
himself  with  honors  when  Elizabeth  sent  him 
with  four  thousand  men  to  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  against  Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  cour- 
age and  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  storming  of  Cadiz,  where  he  risked  his  own 
life,  with  the  utmost  carelessness,  but  treated 
his  enemies  with  the  greatest  generosity. 

On  his  return  home  Essex  was  continually 
getting  himself  under  a cloud  with  his  sover- 
eign. He  was  highly  imprudent.  He  seemed 
never  to  remember  that  the  proud  woman,  ac- 
customed to  the  utmost  reverence  and  submis- 
sion from  all  who  approached  her,  would  not 
brook  the  high  tempers  and  rash  speeches  into 
which  he  was  constantly  breaking  in  her  pres- 
ence. No  doubt,  too,  the  young  Earl’s  proud 
spirit  was  greatly  chafed  by  the  envy  and  malice 
which  were  always  seeking  to  work  him  harm 
with  the  Queen.  One  day,  when  Elizabeth  and 
he  had  some  sharp  differences,  he  actually  dared 
to  turn  his  back  on  the  haughtiest  sovereign 
in  Christendom.  The  exasperated  woman  ap- 
proached her  favorite  and  dealt  him  a hard  blow 
on  his  ear.  This  stung  Essex  into  blind  fury. 
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He  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  swearing  he 
would  not  have  suffered  that  from  her  father 
himself.  The  Lord-Admiral  hastily  threw  his 
person  between  the  two,  jand  Essex  rushed  out 
of  the  presence-chamber,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  the  court.  Essex  acted  a good  deal  like  a 
spoiled  boy,  it  must  be  admitted.  Such  con- 
duct would  have  cost  any  other  subject  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor’s  his  head.  It  was  months  before 
his  haughty  spirit  could  bow  itself  to  solicit  a 
pardon.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
rupture  at  that  time  was  ever  entirely  healed 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Earl. 

The  story  must  move  swiftly  to  the  dark 
tragedy  which  ended  it.  Essex  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  relish  his  promotion  to  a post  at  that 
time  so  unthankful,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  appointment  as  a snare  laid  by  his  enemies 
to  effect  his  ruin.  A sense  of  coming  evil  pos- 
sessed him,  although  the  Queen  took  a tender 
farewell  of  him  at  parting.  His  management 
of  her  affairs  in  Ireland  soon  drew  upon  his 
head  her  strongest  wrath.  She  accused  him  of 
treason  in  treating  with  Tyrone,  the  Irish  chief, 
and  of  intending  to  make  himself  king  of  Ireland, 
both  of  which  charges  were  utterly  unfounded. 

The  Earl  believed  that  his  fall  was  determined 
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on  by  his  foes,  and  rashly  deserted  his  post  and 
returned  home  to  plead  his  cause  with  his  sov- 
ereign. With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  rushed 
unbidden  into  her  chamber,  where  he  seized 
her  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 
The  amazed  Queen  was  at  her  toilet,  the  gray 
hair,  once  so  beautiful  in  its  gloss  and  luxuri- 
ance, falling  around  her  face  ; but  Essex’s  grief 
and  devotion  seem  to  have  touched  her  heart, 
for.she  gave  him  a kind  reception,  and  he  fancied 
his  troubles  were  over.  But  a little  later  her 
mood  changed.  It  is  likely  the  Earl  s enemies 
had  been  at  work.  When  he  next  saw  her,  she 
sternly  told  him  that  he  must  answer  to  her 
Council  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland.  He  was 
confined  at  York  House.  The  Queen  refused 
to  see  him,  and,  unable  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Ireland,  judged  the  worst  of 
his  behavior. 

Mortification  and  grief  brought  the  Earl  into 
dangerous  illness,  and  Elizabeth  so  far  relented 
that  she  restored  him  to  liberty,  though  she 
denied  him  access  to  the  court.  The  troubles 
of  Essex,  working  on  his  haughty,  irascible 
nature,  had  driven  him  to  desperation.  From 
henceforth  he  played  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  it  was  easy  to  predict  the  doom  of  that 
high-mettled,  generous  soul.  He  entered  into 
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a secret  league  with  the  Scotch  king  to  induce 
him  to  insist  on  having  his  succession  to  the 
English  crown  settled — the  old  trouble  still,  you 
see — and,  at  last,  maddened  by  his  own  follies 
and  the  wrongs  of  others,  he  fell  into  treason. 
Essex  probably  did  not  call  his  plot  by  that 
ugly  name,  but  the  world  did.  His  plan  failed. 
It  was  certain  to  from  the  beginning.  He 
meant  to  seize  the  palace,  burst  in  with  his  sol- 
diers to  the  Queen’s  presence,  and,  on  his  knees, 
insist  that  his  enemies  should  be  removed  from 
the  Council. 

In  the  winter  Sunday  morning  the  madman 
and  his  few  followers  rushed  through  the  streets 
on  their  wild  errand,  seeking  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  streets  were  quiet,  and  Essex 
never  saw  the  Queen  again.  He  was  seized, 
taken  to  the  Tower,  tried  for  treason,  convicted, 
and  a little  later  the  ax  did  its  fatal  work  on  the 
proud  young  favorite  and  kinsman  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  only  thirty-three. 

Elizabeth’s  haughty  will  carried  her  without 
blenching  through  that  dreadful  time-,  but  she 
seems  never  to  have  been  quite  the  same  woman 
after  it.  She  was  loyal  in  her  attachments,  and 
the  tragic  end  of  Essex  must  have  deeply 
shaken  her.  It  is  said  that  at  the  last  his  life 
would  have  been  spared  if  she  had  received  the 
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ring  which  Essex  sent  the  Queen  while  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death.  Through  mistake  the 
ring  was  given  into  the  charge  of  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham,  whose  husband  was  the  deadly 
foe  of  Essex.  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  the 
gift  on  the  Earl,  in  some  happy  moment  of 
their  friendship  and  told  him  that  if  he  ever 
forfeited  her  favor,  and  would  send  back  that 
token,  it  would  insure  his  forgiveness. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Queen  waited  after 
she  had  signed  the  death-warrant,  hoping  vainly 
that  the  Earl  would  send  her  the  ring.  A little 
later  the  countess  was  on  her  death-bed.  In 
her  late  remorse  she  sent  for  the  Queen  and 
confessed  the  truth.  In  her  wrath  and  anguish 
Elizabeth  seized  the  dying  woman  and  shook 
her  in  her  bed : “ God  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  can  ! ” she  cried. 

The  world  had  swung  into  another  century, 
and  Elizabeth  was  drawing  near  her  seventies. 
The  Tudors  had  not  been  a long-lived  race,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  great  Queen  was  slowly 
failing.  She  bore  up  with  all  the  forces  of  her 
strong,  imperious  will  against  the  change  which 
was  gradually  creeping  over  hen  If  she  had  oc- 
casional seasons  of  despondency,  she  struggled 
out  of  them,  and  the  palace  was  gay  with  mirth 
and  excitement ; and  still  a grand,  imperious 
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figure,  Elizabeth  took  her  part  in  the  pageants 
and  ceremonies.  But  one  by  one  she  must  have 
felt  the  old  faces  had  dropped  off.  At  the 
council-board  and  in  the  presence-chamber 
they  who  had  made  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Elizabeth’s  youth  and  prime  were  gone.  Bur- 
leigh lingered  long,  but  at  last  he  followed  the 
others,  soothed  by  every  tender,  thoughtful  at- 
tention which  his  sovereign  could  lavish  on 
the  statesman  to  whom  much  of  the  greatness 
of  her  reign  was  owing.  In  the  same  year 
that  proud,  gloomy,  bigoted  monarch  who  had 
cost  the  English  statesman  so  many  years 
of  anxiety,  went  to  his  dark  grave  in  the  Es- 
curial. 

Elizabeth’s  last  Parliament  met  in  the  second 
autumn  of  the  new  century.  As  soon  as  it 
came  together  a storm  shook  the  assembly  such 
as  had  never  raged  there  before.  The  griev- 
ance was  the  monopolies  which  had  become  so 
crying  an  abuse  that  the  nation  could  groan 
under  it  no  longer.  Every  luxury,  and  even  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life,  were  under  the 
control  of  mercenary  courtiers  and  adventurers, 
who  had  obtained,  through  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  those  high  in  favor  at  court,  a license 
from  the  Queen  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticles. The  House  was  largely  Puritan,  and, 
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despite  its  loyalty,  the  members  had  come  up 
to  London  from  their  country  homes  chafing 
with  indignation,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
put  an  end  to  the  shameful  imposition  under 
which  the  nation  had  so  long  suffered.  Eliza- 
beth saw  the  rising  storm.  She  had  always 
been,  like  all  her  race,  extremely  sensitive  re- 
garding her  prerogative,  and  had  even  sent 
members  of  the  House  who  dared  to  call  that  in 
question  to  the  Tower.  How  would  the  haughty 
daughter  of  the  Tudors  bear  this  open  defiance 
of  her  will  ? There  was  a moment’s  doubt.  It 
seemed  “ that  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth  might  set  in  darkness.”  But  the 
grand  secret  of  her  power  lay  in  her  fine 
perception  of  the  temper  of  her  subjects,  of 
the  critical  moment  when  it  was  time  to 
yield. 

She  came  before  her  people  now.  Time  had 
not  weakened  the  majesty  of  her  bearing  or 
dimmed  the  fire  of  her  dark  eagle  eyes.  Per- 
haps there  were  a few  among  her  audience  who 
could  look  back  to  that  day,  nearly  forty-five 
years  before,  when,  in  the  bloom  of  her  proud, 
young  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Tudor 
and  Anne  Boleyn  had  stood  for  the  first  time 
before  her  people,  and  laid  her  untried  woman’s 
hand  on  the  helm  of  England.  The  bloom  and 
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youth  had  faded  long  ago,  but  the  large,  lofty 
features  retained  all  their  old  pride  and  power 
still.  She  spoke  a few  words,  most  fitting,  dig- 
nified, and  like  a Queen.  She  declined  the 
contest  with  her  people.  Before  they  petitioned 
she  yielded  more  than  they  would  have  asked. 
She  thanked  her  “ Commons  ” in  gracious  and 
touching  words  for  the  care  and  zeal  they  had 
manifested  for  English  welfare  and  English 
liberties.  She  made  their  cause  her  own.  She 
abolished  at  once  and  forever  the  hateful  mo- 
nopolies, which,  she  said,  had  been  granted 
through  false  representations  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts.  When  she  ceased  speaking 
she  had  riveted  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  with 
new  loyalty  to  herself.  They  carried  her  mes- 
sage to  the  House.  When  it  was  delivered  the 
strong  men  burst  into  tears.  A mighty  cry  of 
“ God  save  the  Queen”  shook  the  solid  old  walls, 
and  Elizabeth  Tudor  was  dearer  to  her  people 
in  her  last  Parliament  than  in  her  first  one. 
She  was  a great  woman,  you  see.  She  never 
seems  greater  than  at  this  time,  for  the  victory 
she  gained  was  partly  over  herself. 

In  the  year  following  her  health  slowly  broke 
down.  She  bore  up  with  all  her  pride  and  will 
against  the  “ vague  disease  of  which  she  sick- 
ened.” All  her  life  she  had  been  extremely 
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averse  to  taking  remedies,  and  she  refused  them 
now.  They  could  not  get  her  to  lie  down. 
She  sat  on  cushions,  silent  for  the  most  part, 
gazing,  with  white  face  “ and  to  my  eyes,  into 
vacancy.”  What  thoughts  crowded  on  the 
mighty  soul  of  the  woman  as  she  sat  there 
calmly  awaiting  her  death— thoughts  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  and  prime,  of  her  long 
splendid  reign,  she  did  not  tell,  and  we  can 
but  dimly  conjecture.  There  is  something  very- 
touching  in  the  cry  which  her  sufferings  wrung 
from  her  when  she  had  sent  every  body  out  of 
her  chamber,  and  was  alone  with  her  cousin,  the 
Lord-Admiral  Howard  : “ I am  tied — I am  tied 
with  a chain  of  iron  around  my  neck,  and  the 
case  is  altered  with  me  ! ” 

The  question  of  the  succession,  unsettled  for 
forty-five  years,  haunted  her  last  days.  All 
her  life  she  had  refused  to  name  her  successor, 
and  now,  in  her  dying  hours,  her  lips  kept  their 
stern  silence;  but  it  was  said  that  when  the 
name  of  James  Stuart  was  mentioned  she  lifted 
her  hands  over  her  head  in  the  shape  of  a crown, 
implying  that  she  wished  him  to  wear  hers  ; at 
all  events,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Darnley  and 
the  beheaded  Mary  was  the  true  heir  of  Eliza- 
beth’s throne. 

As  her  last  hours  drew  near  the  Archbishop 
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came  to  her.  It  was  his  place  to  tell  the  woman 
who  had  reigned  as  few  kings  have  done  that 
in  a little  while  she  would  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  kings.  He  comforted  her  with  the 
mercy  of  God.  He  reminded  her  of  the  great 
work  which  she  had  done,  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation.  But  the  human  praise  fell  on 
dulled  ears  now.  The  Queen  checked  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  said  the  “ crown  she  had  worn  so 
long  had  given  vanity  enough.”  It  is  likely 
that  many  regrets  and  remorses  had  been  at 
work  in  her  soul  when  she  sat  in  her  stern 
silence  on  the  cushions,  with  her  stony  eyes 
gazing  into  vacancy.  His  prayers  comforted 
her.  Again  and  again  when  he  would  have 
ceased,  she  signed  to  him  to  go  on.  At  last 
he  left  her,  and  they  who  watched  around  her 
in  the  wild  March  evening,  1603,  saw  that  she 
fell  asleep.  She  never  awoke  again.  When 
the  gray  dawn  broke,  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the 
Tudors,  lay  dead  in  Richmond  Palace.  With 
the  next  September  she  would  have  reached 
her  seventieth  birthday. 

It  was  probably  a little  after  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  Lady  Scrope,  one  of  the 
watchers  at  the  dying  bedside,  dropped  a sap- 
phire ring  to  her  brother,  who  had  been  linger- 
ing all  night  beneath  the  palace  window,  wait- 
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ing  for  the  signal  which  had  been  agreed  on 
between  them.  When  he  saw  the  ring,  Sir 
Robert  Carey  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
dashed  away  to  the  Border,  to  be  the  first  to 
tell  James  Stuart  that  Elizabeth  was  dead,  and 
that  at  last  he  was  King  of  England. 

So  I have  told  you  the  great  Queen’s  story. 
Many  were  her  virtues,  many  and  great,  too, 
were  her  faults ; and  you  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I have  not  spared  these  last.  Yet  in 
these  pleasant  midsummer  days  she  has  grown 
so  living  and  real  to  me,  that  now,  as  I lay 
down  my  pen,  I half  fancy  the  door  opens,  and 
that  she  sweeps  in  with  her  old  majesty  of  bear- 
ing, and  stands,  with  her  proud,  sovereign  grace, 
before  me.  I can  half  fancy,  too,  that  she  lifts 
her  white  hand  and  points  to  the  years  which 
fill  with  splendor  and  glory  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  that  the  voice  which 
all  Europe  was  once  compelled  to  heed  rings 
out  again,  with  its  old,  proud  clearness  : “ What 
was  England  when  in  my  youth  I went  up 
to  her  throne  and  took  her  destinies  in  my 
hand?  What  was  she  when,  forty-five  years 
later,  I laid  down  her  crown  ? Those  years 
are  my  historians.  I summon  them  for  my 
witnesses.  They,  and  no  mortal  pen,  shall  fitly 
declare  my  story  to  all  future  generations.” 
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And  looking  at  those  years  as  they  lie  in  their 
glorious  immortality  in  English  history,  I can 
only  say  of  her  in  conclusion,  what  I did  at  the 
beginning,  “ The  greatest  Queen,  the  greatest 
woman,  in  many  respects,  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen.” 


THE  END. 
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